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Author^s Preface 


TO THE SECOND PART 


A' be Americans have a democratic state of sodely, whiidi 
Ving naturally suggested to them certain latvs and certain poli- 
tical manners. It has also created in their minds many feelings 
and opinions which were unknown in the old aristocratic soci- 
eties of Eurcqpe. It has destroyed or modified the did relations 
of men to one anothez*and has established new ones. The as- 
pect of dvil sodety has been as much altered as the face of 
the iwlitical world. 

I have treated of the former subject in the work which 1 
published, five years ago, on American Democracy; the latter 
is the object of the present book. These two Parts complete 
each other and form but a sin^e work. 

But I must warn the reader immediately against an error 
that would be very pr^udical to me. Because I attribute so 
many diflhrent efiects to the prindple of equality, it mi^t 
,be inferred that I consider this prindple as the only cause of 
everything that takes place in our day. This would be attribut- 
ing to me a very narrow view of things. 

A multitude of the opinions, sentiments, and instincts that 
bdong to our times owe their origin to circumstances that have 
nothing to do with the prhu^le of equality or are even hostile 
to it. fDius, taking the United States for example, I could easily 
prove that fte nature of the onmtry, the origin of its inhabi- 
tants, the reli^n of the early settlers, their acquired know- 
ledge, their previous habits, have exerdsed, and still do exer- 
cise, independently of democrapy, an immense influence upon 
their modes of thou^t and feeling. Other causes, equally inde- 
pendent of the prindple of equality, would be found in Europe 
and would explain much of what is passing there. 

1 recognize the existence and the efficiency of all these vari- 
ous causes; but my subject does not lead me to speak of th^. 
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I have not imdertaken to point out the ongin and nature of all 
our inclinations and all our ideas, I have only endeavored'to 
idiow how far both of them are afEected by 'the equahty of 
men’s conditions 

As I am fiimhr convinced that the democratic revolution 
which we are now b^olding is an irresistible fact, against 
which it would be neither desirable nor prudent to contend, 
some persons perhaps may be surprised that, m the course of 
this book, I have often sqiphed language of strong censure to 
the democratic commumties which this revolution has cre- 
ated The sunple reason is, that precisely because I was not 
an opponent of democracy I wi^ed to speak of it with all 
smcenty Men will not receive the truth from their enemies, 
and it IS very seldom offered to them by their friends, on this 
very account I have frankly uttered it I bdieved that many 
persons would take it upon themselves to inf om^ men of the 
benefits which they mi^t hope to receive from the establish- 
ment of equahty, while very few would venture to pomt mt 
from after the dangers with which it would be attended It is 
prmcipally towards these dangers, therefore, that I directed 
my gaze, and, behevmg that I had dearly discerned what they 
are, it would have been cowardice to say nothing about them 

1 hope the same imparbahty will be found in this second 
work which people seemed to observe m its predecessor Flac-, 
ed between the conflictmg opimons that divide my country- 
men, I have endeavored for the time to stifle m my own bosom 
the sympathy or the aversion that I felt fer either If the read- 
ers of my book find m it a sm^ phrase mtended to flatter 
either of the great parties fliat have agitated our country, or 
any one of the petty fechons that m our day harass and wea- 
ken it, let them raise their voices and accuse me 

The subject that I wished to cover by my mvestigahons is 
immense, fer it mdudes most of the feelings and qpmions pro- 
duced by the new condition of the world’s afhirs Sudi a sub- 
ject certamly exceeds my strength, and m the treatment of it 
I have not been able to satisfy myself But even if I could not 
attam the goal towards which I strove, my readers will at least 
do me this justice, that I conceived and pursued my enterprise 
m a spirit which could make me worthy of succeedmg 
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SECOND PART 




FIRST BOOK 


INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY ON THE 
ACTION OF INTELLECT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

Chapter I 

PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD OF 
THE AMERICANS 


X THINS tihat in no countiy in the cdvilized world is less 
attention pud to philosophy than in the United States. The 
Americans have no philosophical school of their own, and 
they cpre but little for all the schools into which Europe is 
divided, the very names of which are scarcdy kno^ to 
them. 


Yet it is easy to perceive that almost all the inhabitants 
of the United States use their minds in the same manner, 
and 'direct them according to the same rules; that is to say, 
without ever having taken the trouble to define the rules, 
they have a philosophical method conunon to the whole 
people. 

To evade the bondage of system and habit, of family 
maxims, class opinions, and, in some degree, of national pre- 
judices; to accept tradition on^r as a means of information, 
and existing facts only as a lesson to be used in doing other- 
wise and doing better; to seek the reason of things for oneself, 
and in onesdf alone; to tend to results without being boimd 
to means, and to strike through the form to the substance- 
such are the prindpal diaracteristics of what I shall call the 
philosophiced method of the Ammicans. 

But if I- go further and seek among these nbarant prirfipi; 
the principal. one, which- includes almost all the rest, ! dis- 
cover that-ifi.most of the (aerations of the mind each Amer-' 
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lean appeals only to the individual effort of his own under- 
standing 

Amenca is therefore one of the countries where the 
precepts of Descartes are least studied and are best apphed 
Nor IS this surprising The Americans do not read the works 
of Descartes, because their social condition deters them from 
^eculative studies, hut they follow his maxims, liecause this 
same social condition naturally diqioses their mmds to adopt 
them 

In the midst of the contmual movement that agitates a 
democratic commumty, the tie that imites one generation to 
another is relaxed or broken, every man there readily loses 
all trace of the ideas of his forefathers or takes no care about 
them ' 

Men hvmg m this state of society cannot derive their he- 
hef from the opimons of the class to which they bdong, for, 
so to speak, there are no longer any classes, or those which 
still exist are composed of such mobile elements that the body 
can never exercise any real control over its members 

As to the influence which the mtellect of one man may 
have on that of another, it must necessarily he very limited 
in a country where the citizens, placed on an equd. footmg, 
are all closely seen by one another, and where, as no signs 
of mcontestahle greatness or supenonty are perceived in any 
one of them, they are constantly brought back to their own 
reason as the most obvious and proximate source of truth 
It IS not only confidence m this or that man whidi is de- 
stroyed, but the disposition to trust the authority of any man 
whatsoever Everyone shuts himself up tightly withm himself 
and insists upon judgmg the world from there 

The practice of Americans leads their mmds to other hab- 
its, to fixing file standard of Iheir judgment m themsdves 
alone As they perceive that they succeed m resolvmg with- 
out assistance all the httie difiSculties which their practical 
life presents, th^ readily conclude that everything m the 
world may he explamed, and that notbmg m it transcends 
the limits of the imderstandmg Thus they f^ to denying 
what they cannot comprehend, which leaves them but httie 
faifli for whatever is extraordmaiy and an almost insur- 
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TnQUTitn Mp distaste for whatever is supematuxaL As it is on 
ttipir own testimony that they are accustomed to irely,* th^ 
liTrg to disnern the object which engages 'their attention with 
evtTPmp dearness; they therefore strip off as much as pos- 
sible all that covers it; they rid themselves of whatever sep- 
arates them from it, they remove whatever conceals it from 
sight, in order to view it more dosely and in the broad li^t 
of day. This disposition of mind soon leads them to condenm 
forms, which they regard as useless and inconvenient veils 
placed between them and the trutii. 

The Americans, then, have found no need of drawing 
philosophical method out of books; they have foimd it in 
themselves. The same* thing may be remarked in what has 
taken place in Europe. This same method has only been 
established and made popular in Europe in proportion as the 
condition df sodety has become more equal and men 
have grown more like one another. Let us consider for a 
moment the connection of the periods in which this change 
may be traced. 

In the sixteenth century reformers subjected some of the 
dogmas of the andent feith to the scrutiny of private judg- 
ment; but they still withheld it from the discusaon of all the 
rest. In the seventeenth century Bacon in the natund sdences 
*and Descartes in philosophy properly so called abolished re- 
ceived formulas, destroyed the empire of tradition, and over- 
threw the authority of the schools. The philosc^hers of the 
eighteenth century, generalizing at length on the same prin- 
dple, undertook to submit to the private judgment of eadi 
man all the objects of his bdief. 

Who does not i>erceive that Luther, Descartes, and Vol- 
taire employed the same method, and that they differed only 
in the greater or less use which they profe^d diould be 
made of it? Why did the reform^ confine themselves ao 
dosely vdthin the drcle of religious ideas? Why did Des- 
cartes, choosing to apply his method only to certiun mattas, 
thou^ he had made it fit to be applied to all, dedare that 
men might judge for themsdves 'in matters philosophical, but 
not in matters political? How did it happm that in the 
ei^teenth century those general applications were all at once 
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drawn from this same method, which Descartes and his 
predecessors either had not perceived or had rejected? To 
what, lastly, is the fact to be attributed that at this period 
the method we are speaking of suddenly emerged from the 
schools, to penetrate mto society and become the com- 
mon standard of mtelhgence, and that after it had become 
popular among the French, it was ostensibly adopted or 
secretly followed by all the nations of Europe? 

The philosophical method here designated may have been 
bom m the sixteenth century, it may have been more ac- 
curately defined and more extensively apphed m the seven- 
teenth, but neither m the one nor in the other could it be 
commonly adopted Pohtical laws, the condition of society, 
and the habits of mmd that are derived from these causes 
were as yet opposed to it 

It was discovered at a tune when men were beginning to 
equalize and assimilate their conditions It could be gener- 
ally followed only m ages when those conditions had at 
length become nearly equal and men nearly ahke 

The philosophical method of the eighteenth century, then, 
IS not only French, but democratic, and this explams why it 
was so readily admitted throughout Europe, where it has 
contributed so powerfully to change the face of society It 
IS not because the French have changed them former opm- ' 
ions and altered their former manners that they have con- 
vulsed die world, but because they were the first to gener- 
alize and bring to light a philosophical method by the aid of 
which it became easy to attack all that was old and to open 
a path to all that was new 

If it be asked why at the present day this same method is 
more rigorously followed and more frequently apphed by the 
French than by the Americans, although the prmciple of 
equahty is no less complete and of more ancient date among 
the latter people, the fact may be attributed to two 
circumstances, which it is first essential to have clearly un- 
derstood 

It must never be forgotten that religion gave birth to Anglo- 
American society In the Umted States, rehgion is therefore 
mmgled with all the habits of the nation and all the feelmgs 
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of patriotism, whence it derives a peculiar force. To this reason 
another of no less power may be added: in America religion 
has, as it were, laid down its own limits. Religious institutions 
have remained wholly distinct from political institutions, so 
that former laws have been easily changed while former be- 
lief has remained unshaken. Christianity -has therefore re- 
tained a strong hold on the public mind in America; and I 
would more particularly remark that its sway is not only 
that of a philosophical doctrine whidi has been adopted 
upon inquiry, but of a reli^on which is believed without 
discussion. In the United States, Christian sects are 
infimtely diversified and perpetually modified; but Chris- 
tianity itself is an e^blished and irresistible fiict, which 
no one undertakes either to attacdc or to defend. The 
Americans, having admitted the principal doctrines of the 
Christian religion without inquiry, are obliged to accept in 
like manner a great number of moral truths ori^ating 
in it and connected with it. Hence the activity of individual 
analysis is restrained within narrow limits, and many of the 
most important of human opinions are removed from its in- 
fluence. 

The second circumstance to which I have alluded is that 
the social condition and the Constitution of the Americans 
•are democratic, but they have not had a democratic revolu- 
tion. They arrived on the soil they occupy in nearly the con- 
ation in whidi we see them at &e present day; and this is 
of considerable importance. 

There are no revolutions that do not shake existing belief, 
enervate authority, and throw doubts over co mmonly re- 
ceived ideas. Every revolution has more or less the effect of 
releasing men to their own conduct and of opening before 
the mind of each one of them an almost limitless perspec- 
tive. When equality of conditions succeeds a protracted con- 
flict between the different classes of which the dder society 
was composed, envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, pride and 
exaggerated self-confidence seize upon the human heart, and 
plant their sway in it for 6 time. This, independently of 
equality itself, tends powerfully to divide men, to Ipa^ tViPm 
to mistrust the judgment of one another, and to seek the li^t 
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of truth nowhere but m themselves Everyone then attempts 
to be his own sufficient guide and makes it his boast to form 
his own opimons on all subjects Men are no longer bound 
together by ideas, but by mterests, and it would seem as if 
human opimons were reduced to a sort of mtellectual dust, 
scattered on every side, unable to collect, unable to cohere 

Thus that mdependence of mind which equahty supposes 
to exist IS never so great, never appears so excessive, as at 
the tmie when equahty is beginning to estabhsh itsdf and 
m the course of tiiat painful labor by which it is established 
That sort of mtellectual freedom which equahty may give 
ou^t, therefore, to be very carefully distinguished from the 
anardiy whidi revolution brings Eacji of these two things 
must be separately considered m order not to conceive ex- 
aggerated hopes or fears of the future 

I bdieve that the men who will hve under the new forms 
of society will make frequent use of their private judgment, 
but 1 am far from thmkmg that they will often abuse it This 
IS attributable to a cause whidh is more generally apphcable 
to democratic countries, and which, m the long run, must 
restrain, withm fixed and sometimes narrow limits, mdivid- 
ual freedom of thought 

I shall proceed to pomt out this cause m the next chapter 
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OF THE PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF BELIEF 
AMONG DEMOCRATIC NATIONS 

Al.t different periods dogmatic belief is more or less 
n nunmnn. It arises in different ways, 'and it may change its 
object and its form; but under no circumstances will dog- 
matic belief cease to exist, or, in other words, men will never 
cease to entertain some opinions on trust and without dis- 
cussion. If everyone undertook to form all his own opinions 
and to seek for truth by isolated paths struck out by himself 
alone, it would follow that no considerable number of men 
would ever unite in any common belief. 

But obviously without such common belief no society can 
prosper; say, rather, no society can exist; for without ideas 
held in common there is no common action, and without com- 
mon action there may still be men, but there is no social body. 
In order that society should exist and, a fortiori, that a society 
should prosper, it is necessary that the minds of all the 
citizens should be rallied and held together by certain pre- 
dominant ideas; and this cannot be the case unless each 
of them sometimes dra^vs his opinions from the common 
source and consents to accept certain matters of belief al- 
ready formed. 

If I now consider man in his isolated capacity, I find that 
dogmatic belief is not less indispensable to him in order to 
live alone than it is to enable him to co-operate with his 
fellows. If man were forced to demonstrate for himself all 
the truths of which he makes daily use, his task would never 
end. He would exhaust his strength in preparatory demon- 
strations without-ever advancing beyond them. As, from the 
shortness of his life, he has not the time, nor, from the lim- 
its of his intelligence, the capacity, to act in this way, he is 
reduced to take on trust a host of facts and opinions which 
he has not had either the time or the power to verify for 
himself, but which men of greater ability have found out, 
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or which the crowd adapts On this groundwork he raises 
for himself the structure of his own thoughts, he is not led 
to proceed m this manner by choice, but is constramed by 
the inflexible law of his condition There is no philosopher 
m the world so great but that he beheves a milhon thmgs 
on the &ith of other people and accepts a great many more 
truths than he demonstrates 

This IS not only necessary but desirable A man who 
should imdertake to-mqiure mto eveiythmg for himself could 
devote to each thing but httle tune and attention His -^sk 
would keep his nimd in perpetual unrest, which would pre- 
vent him from penetrating to the depth of any truth or of 
making his min d adhere firmly to any conviction His intel- 
lect would be at once mdependent and powerless He must 
therefore make his choice from among the various ob]ects 
of human belief and adopt many opmions without discussion 
m order to search the better mto that smaller number 
which he sets apart for mvestigabon It is true that whoever 
receives an opinion on the word of another does so far en- 
slave his mmd, but it is a salutary servitude, which allows 
him to make a good use of freedom 

A prmciple of authonty must then always occur, under 
all areumstances, m some part or other of the moral and 
mtellectual world. Its place is variable, but a place it neces-' 
sanly has The mdependence of mdividual minds may be grea- 
ter or it may be less, it cannot be imbounded Thus the 
question is, not to know whether any mtellectual authonty 
exists m an age of democracy, but simply where it resides 
and by what standard it is to be measured 

I have shown m the precedmg chapter how equahty of 
conditions leads men to entertam a sort of instinctive mcre- 
duhly of the supernatural and a very lofty and often 
exaggerated ppmion of human understandmg The men who 
hve at a penod of social equahty are not therefore easily led 
to place that mtellectual authonty to which they bow either 
beyond or above humamty They commonly seek for the 
sources of truth m themselves or m those who are like them- 
selves This would be enough to prove that at such penods 
no new rehgion could be established, and that all schemes 
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for such a purpose would be not, only impious, but absurd 
and irrationaL It may -be foreseen that a democratic 
people will not easily give credence to divine missions; that 
they will lau^ at modem prophets; and that they will seek 
to discover the diief arbiter 'of their belief within, and not 
beyond, the limits of their kind. 

When the ranks of society are unequal, and men imlike 
one another in condition, there are some individuals wind- 
ing the power of superior intelligence, learning, and enli^t- 
enment, while the multitude are sunk in ignorance and prej- 
udice. Men living at these aristocratic periods are therefore 
naturally induced to shape their opinions by the standard of 
a superior -person, or a*superior class of persons, while they 
are averse to recognizing the infallibility of the mass of the 
people. 

The contrsfry takes place in ages of equality. The nearer 
the people are drawn to the common level of an equal and 
similar condition, the less prone does each man become to 
place implicit faith in a certain man or a certain class of 
men. But his readiness to believe the multitude increases, 
and opinion is more than ever mistress of the world. Not only 
is common opinion the only guide whidi private judgment 
retains among a democratic people, but among such a people 
It possesses a power infinitely beyond what it has elsewhere. 
At periods of equality men have no faith in one another, by 
reason of their common resemblance; but this very resembl- 
ance gives them almost unbounded confidence in the judgment 
of the public; for it would seem probable that, as they are all 
endowed with equal means of judging, the greater truth should 
go with the greater number. 

When the inhabitant of a democratic cotmtry compares him- 
self individually with all those about him, he feels with pride 
that he is the equal of any one of them; but when he 
comes to survey the totality of his fellows and to place him- 
self in contrast with so huge a body, he is instantly over- 
whelmed by the sense, of his own insignificance and weak- 
ness. He same ■ equality that renders him independent of 
eadi of his fellow citizens, taken severally, exposes him 
alone and unprotected to the influence of the greater num- 
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ber The pubbc, therefore, among a democratic people, has 
a gmgiilar power, which aristocratic nations cannot conceive, 
for it does not persuade others to its behe£5, but it unposes 
ttipm and makes them permeate the thinlong of everyone by 
a sort of enormous pressure of the nund of all upon the mdi- 
vidual mtelhgence 

In the Umted States the majority undertakes to supply a 
multitude of ready-made opmions for tiie use of mdividuals, 
who are thus reheved from the necessity of formmg opm- 
ions of their own Everybody there adopts great numbers 
of theories, on philosophy, morals, and pohtics, without m- 
quiry, upon pubhc trust, and if we examme it very dosdy, 
it will be perceived that rehgion itselfrholds sway there mud 
less as a doctnne of revelation than as a commonly received 
opimon 

The fact that the pohtical laws of the America are such 
that the majority rules the commumty with sovereign sway 
materially mcreases the power which that majonty naturally 
exercises over the mmd For nothmg is more customary m 
man than to recognize suxienor wisdom m the jierson of his 
oppressor This pohtical ommpotence of the majonty m the 
Umted States doubtless augments the influence that pubhc 
opimon would obtam without it over the minds of each 
member of the commumty, but the foundations of that m- 
fluence do not rest upon it They must be sought for m the 
prmciple of equahty itself, not m the more or less popular 
institutions which men hving under that condition may give 
themselves The mtdlectusd domimon of the greater number 
would probably be less absolute among a democratic people 
governed by a kmg than m the sphere of a pure democracy, 
but it will always be extremely absolute, and by whatever 
pohtical laws men are governed m the ages of equahty, it 
may be foreseen that faith m pubhc opimon will become for 
fliem a species of rehgion, and the majonty its ministering 
prophet 

Thus intellectual authonty will be different, but it will not 
be diimmded, and far from tViiTiltiTvg that it will dis- 
appear, I augur that it may readily acqmre too much pre- 
ponderance and confine the action of pnvate judgment 
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'Within narrower limits than are suited to dther the great- 
ness or the happiness of the human race. In the principle 
of equality I very dearfy discern two tendencies; one lead- 
ing the mind of every man to untried thoughts, the other 
prohibiting him from thinking at all. And I percei've how, 
under the dommion of certain laws, democrat^ would ex- 
tinguish that liberty of the mind to which a democratic 
sodal condition is favorable; so that, after having broken 
aU the bondage once imposed on it by ranks or by men, the 
human mind would be closely fettered to the general will of 
the greatest number. 

If the absolute power of a majority were to be substi- 
tuted by democratic nations for all the different powers that 
checked or retarded *overmudi the energy of individual 
minds, the evil would only have changed character. Mien 
would not Ijave found the means of independent life; tibey 
'would simply haw discovered (no easy task) a new physi- 
ognomy of servitude. There is, and I cannot repeat it too 
often, there is here matter for profound reflection to those 
who look on freedom of thoujdit as a holy thing and who 
hate not only the de^ot, but de^otism. For myself, when 
I feel the lumd of power lie heavy on my brow, I care but 
little to know who oppresses me; and I am not the more dis- 
jposed to pass beneath the yoke because it is held out to me 
by the arms of a million men. 
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WHY THE AMERICANS SHOW MORE 
APmUDE AND TASTE FOR 
GENERAL IDEAS THAN 
THEIR FOREFATHERS, THE ENGLISH 

T^he Deizy does not regard the human race collectively 
He surveys at one glance and severally all the hemgs of 
whom mankmd is composed, and he discerns m eadi man 
the resemblances that assnmlate him' to all his fellows, and 
the differences that distmguish him from them God, there- 
fore, stands m no need of general ideas, that is to say, he 
never feels the necessity of coUectmg a considerable num- 
ber of analogous objects under the same form for greater 
convemence m thinkmg 

Such, however, is not the case with man If the human 
nomd were to attempt to examme and pass a judgment on 
aU the mdividual cases before it, the immensity of detail 
would soon lead it astray and it would no longer see any- 
thing In this strait, man has recourse to an imperfect bu^ 
necessary eitpedient, which at tiie same tune assists and 
demonstrates his weakness 

Having superficially considered a certam number of ob- 
jects and noticed their resemblance, he assigns to them a 
common name, sets them apart, and proceeds onwards 

General ideas are no proof of the strength, but rather of 
the insufiBciency of the human mtellect, for there are m na- 
ture no bemgs exactly ahke, no thmgs precisely identical, no 
rules mdiscnmmately and ahke apphcable to several objects 
at once The chief ment of general ideas is that they enable 
the human mmd to pass a rapid judgment on a great many 
objects at aace, but, on the other hand, the notions they 
convey are never other thim mcomplete, and th^ alwajrs 
cause the mmd to lose as much m accuracy as it gams m 
comprehensiveness 
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As sodal bodies advance in dvilization, they acquire fhe 
knowledge of new facts and' they' daily day hold almost un< 
consdously of some particular truths. Hie more truths of 
this hind a man apprehends, the more general ideas he is 
naturally led to conceive. A multitude of particular facts can- 
not be seen s^aratdy vnthout at last discovering the 
common tie that connects them. Several individuals' lead to 
the notion of the spedes, several ^edes to that of the genus. 
Hence the habit and the taste for general ideas will always 
be greatest among a people of ancient culture and extensive 
knowledge. u 

But there are other reasons vdiich impel men to general- 
ize their ideas or which restrain them from doing so.' 

The Americans are much more addicted to the use of gene- 
ral ideas than the and entertain a mudi greater 

relish for tijjem. This appears very singular at first, when it 
is remembered that the two nations have the same origin, 
that they lived for centuries under the same laws, and that 
they ‘still< incessantly interdiange their opinions and thdr 
manners.-This contrast becomes much more striking still if 
we fix our eyes on our own part of the world and compare 
together the two most enlightened nations that inhabit it. It 
would seem as if the mind of the English could tear itself 
•only reluctantly and painfully away from the observation of 
particular facts, to rise from them to their causes, and that 
it only generalizes in spite of itself. Among the French, on 
the contrary, the taste for general ideas would seem to have 
grown to so ardent a passion tiiat it must be satisfied on 
every occa^on. I am informed every morning when I wake 
that some general and eternal law has just been discovered 
which I never heard mentioned before. There is not a me- 
diocre scribbler who does not try his hand at discovering 
truths applicable to a greet kingdom and who is not very 
ill pleased with himself if he does not succeed in compress- 
ing the human race into the compass of an article. 

So great a dissimilarity between two very enli^tened 
nations surprises me. If I again turn my attention to Eng- 
land and observe the events which have occurred there in 
the last half-century, I thi^ I may' a£5rm that a taste for 
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general ideas increases in that country in proportion as its 
anaent constitution is weakened 
The state of civilization is therefore insufficient by itself 
to eiqilain what suggests to the human mind the love of gen- 
eral ideas or diveits it from them 
When the conditions of men are very unequal and the 
mequahties are permanent, mdividual men gradually become 
so dissunilar that each class assumes the aspect of a distmct 
race Only one of these dasses is ever m view at the same 
instant, and, losmg sight of that general tie which bmds them 
all ivithin the vast bosom of mankmd, the observation in- 
variably rests, not on man, but on certam men Those who 
hve m this aristocratic state of society never, therefore, con- 
ceive very general ideas respecting tiiemselves, and that is 
enou^ to imbue them with a habitual distrust of such ideas 
and an mstmctive aversion for them 
He, on the contrary, who inhabits a democratic country 
sees around him on every hand men diifermg but httle from 
one another, he cannot turn his mind to any one portion of 
mankind without expanding and dilating his thought till it 
embraces the whole All the ixuths that are apphcable to him- 
self appear to him equally and similarly apphcable to each 
of his fellow citizens and fellow men Ifoving contracted the 
habit of generalizing his ideas m the study whiidi engages, 
him most and interests him most, he transfers the same habit 
to all his pursuits, and dius it is ffiat the cravmg to discover 
general laws m everything, to mclude a great number of 
objects under the same formula, and to explam a mass of 
facts by a smgle cause becomes an ardent and sometunes an 
undiscemmg passion m the human mmd 
Nothmg shows the truth of this proposition more clearly 
than the opmions of the ancients re^ectmg their slaves The 
most profound and capacious mmds of Rome and Greece 
were never able to reach the idea, at once so general and 
so sunple, of the common likeness of men and of the com- 
mon borthn^t of eacdi to freedom, tiiey tned to prove that 
slavery was m the order of nature and that it would alwajrs 
exist Nay, more, everythmg shows that those of the ancients 
who had been slaves before they became free, many of whom 
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liave left us excellent writings, themselves regarded servitude 
in no other light 

All the great writers of antiquity belonged to the aristoc- 
racy of masters, or at least they saw that aristocracy estab- 
lished and uncontested before their eyes. Their mind, after 
it had expanded itself in several directions, was barred from 
further progress in this one; and the advent of Jesus Christ 
upon earth was required to teach that all the members of 
the human race are by nature equal and alike. 

In the ages of equality all men are independent of each 
other, isolated, and weak. The movements of the multitude 
are not permanently guided by the will of any individuals; 
at such times humanity seems always to advance of itself. 
In order, therefore, to explain what is passing in the world, 
man is driven to seek for some great causes, which, acting in 
the same manner on all our fellow creatures, thus induce 
them all voluntarily to pursue the same track. This again 
naturally leads the human mind to conceive general ideas 
and superinduces a taste for them. 

I have already shown in what way the equality of condi- 
tions leads every man to investigate truth for himself. It may 
readily be perceived that a me&od of this kind must insen- 
sibly beget a tendency to general ideas in the h\unan mind. 
When I repudiate the traditions of rank, professions, and 
birth, when I escape from the authority of example to seek 
out, by the sin^e effort of my reason, the path to be fol- 
lowed, I am inclined to derive the motives of my opinions 
from human natiure itself, and this leads me necessarily, and 
almost unconsciously, to adopt a great number of very general 
notions. 

All that I have here said explains why the En^^ display 
much less aptitude and taste for the generalization of ideas 
than their American progeny, and still less again than their 
nei^bors the French; and likewise why the Engli^ of the 
present day display more thdn their forgathers did. 

The Engtiek have long been a very enli^tened and a very 
aristocratic nation; their enli^tened condition urged them 
constantly to generalize, and 'tii^ aristocratic habits con- 
fined tkprn to the particular. ' Hmce" arbse that philosophy. 
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at once bold and timid, broad and narrow, wbich bas hith- 
erto prevailed in England and whidi still obstrutits and stag- 
nates so many minds in that country. 

Independently of the causes 1 have pointed out in what 
goes before, otiiers may be discerned less apparent, but no 
less efiScacious, which produce among almost every demo- 
cratic people a taste, and frequently a passion, for general 
ideas. A distinction must be made between ideas of this kind. 
Some of them are the result of slow, minute, and consraen- 
tious labor of the nund, and these extend the sphere of 
human knowledge; others spring up at once from the first 
rapid exercise of the wits and beget none but very superficial 
and uncertain notions. ^ 

Men who live in ages of equality have a great deal of 
curiosity and Uttle leisure; their life is so practical, so con- 
fused, so exated, so active, that but little timerremains to 
them for thou^t. Such men are prone to general ideas be- 
cause they ate thereby spared the trouble of studying par- 
ticulars; tiiey contain, if I may so speak, a great deal in a 
little compass, and give, in a Utile time, a great return. If, 
then, on a brief and inattentive investigation, they think they 
discern a common relation between certain objects, inquiry 
is not pushed any further; and without examining in detail 
how far these several objects agree or differ, they are hastily 
arranged under one formula, in order to pass to another 
subject. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of a democratic 
period is the taste that all men then have for easy success 
and present enjoyment. ^Hiis occurs in the pursuits of the 
intellect as well as in aU others. Most of those who live in 
a time of equaUty are full of an ambition equally alert and 
indolent: they want to obtain great success immediatdiy, but 
they would prefer to avoid great effort. These conflicting ten- 
dendes lead straight to the search for general ideas, by the 
aid of which they flatter themselves that they can delineate 
vast objects with little pains and draw the attention of the 
pubUc without much trouble. 

And I do not know that they are wrong in tfiinTfing so. 
For their readers are as mudi averse to investigating any- 
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Hung to the bottom as th^ aie, and what is generally sought 
in the productions of mind is easy pleasure and information 
without labor 

If aristocratic nations do not make sufiScient use of gen- 
eral ideas, and frequently treat them with inconsiderate dis- 
dam, it IS true, on the other hand, that a democratic people 
is always ready to carry ideas of this kmd to excess and to 
espouse them with injudicious warmth 
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WHY THE AMERICANS HAVE NEVER 
BEEN SO EAGER AS THE FRENCH 
FOR GENERAL IDEAS IN 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


1 HAVE observed that the Americans show a less decided 
taste for general ideas than the Frencdi This is e^ecially 
true in pohtics ^ 

Although the Americans infuse mto their legislation far 
more general ideas than the English, and althou^ they 
strive more than the latter to adjust the practice of affairs 
to theory, no pohtical bodies m the Umted States have ever 
;diown so much love for general ideas as the Constituent 
Assembly and the Convention m France At no time has the 
Amencan people laid hold on ideas of this kmd with the pas- 
sionate energy of the French people m the ei^teenth cen- 
tury, or displayed the same bhnd confidence m the value and 
absolute truth of any theory 

This difference between ffie Amencans and the French,- 
originates m several causes, but prmcipally m the followmg 
one Ihe Amencans sue a democratic people who have al- 
ways directed pubhc a&irs tiiemselves ^e French are a 
democratic people who for a long tune could only speculate 
on the best manner of conductmg them Hie social condition 
of die French led them to conceive very general ideas on the 
subject of government, while their pohtical constitution pre- 
vented them from correctmg those ideas by eiipenment and 
from gradually detecting their insufficiency, whereas m 
Amenca the two thmgs constantly balance and correct each 
other 

It may seem at first sight that this is very much opposed 
to what Z have said before, that democrahe nations derive 
their love of theory from the very excitement of their active 
life A more attentive examination will show diat there is 
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nodung contradictoiy m fhe proposition 

Men living in democrfaiic countries eagerly lay hold of 
general ideas because fh^ have hut htde leisure and because 
these ideas spare them the trouble of studymg particulars 
This is true, but it is only to be understood of those matters 
vbich are not the necessary and habitual subjects of their 
ihn u ghts Mercantile men -will take up Very eagerly, and 
vnthout any close scrutmy, all the general ideas on philoso- 
phy, pohtics, saence, or the arts which may be presented to 
them, but for such as relate to commerce, they wiU not re- 
ceive them without mquoy or adopt them without reserve 
The same thmg apphes to statesmen with regard to general 
ideas m pohtics « 

If, then, there is a subject upon which a democratic people 
IS pecuharly hable to abandon itself, blmdly and extrav- 
agantly, to general ideas, the best corrective that can be used 
will be to make that subject a part of their daily practical 
occupation They will then be compelled to enter mto details, 
and the details will teach them the weak pomts of the theory 
This remedy may frequently be a painful one, but its effect 
is certam 

^us it happens that the democratic institutions which com- 
pel every citizen to take a practical part m the government 
■moderate that excessive taste for general theories m pohtics 
which the prmaple of equahty suggests 
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HOW RELIGION IN THE UNITED 
STATES AVAILS ITSELF 
OF DEMOCRATIC TENDENCIES 


1 HAVE shown m a preceding chapter that men cannot do 
without dogmatic belief, and even that it is much to be de- 
sired that such behef :diould exist among them I now add 
that, of all the kmds of dogmatic belief, the most desirable 
appears to me to he dogmatic behef in matters of religion, 
and this is a clear inference, even from no higher consider- 
ation than the interests of this world r 

There is hardly any human action, however particular it 
may he, that does not origmate m some very general idea 
men have conceived of the Deity, of his relation to man- 
kmd, of the nature of their own souls, and of their duties 
to their fellow creatures Nor can anythmg prevent these 
ideas from hemg the common sprmg from which all the 
rest emanates 

Men are therefore immeasurably mterested m acqmnng 
fixed ideas of God, of the soul, and of their general duties 
to them Creator and their fellow men, for doubt on these 
first principles would abandon all their actions to chance and 
would condemn them m some way to disorder and im- 
potence 

This, then, is the subject on which it is most important for 
each of us to have fixed ideas, and unhappily it is also the 
subject on which it is most difficult for each of us, left to 
himself, to settle his opmions by the sole force of his rea- 
son None but minds singularly free from the ordmaty cares 
of life, mmds at once penetratmg, subtle, and tramed by think- 
mg, can, even with much time and care, sound the depths 
of these truths that are so necessary And, indeed, we 
see that philosophers are themselves almost always sur- 
rounded with imcertamties, that at every step the natural 
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TigTtt -which illuminates their pafli grows dimmer and less 
secure; and that, in spite of all their efforts, they have dis- 
covered as yet only a few conflicting notions, on which the 
mind of man has been tossed about for thousands of years 
without ever firmly gracing the truth or finding novelty 
even in its errors. Studies of this nature are far above the 
average capacity of men; and, even if the majority of man- 
kind were capable of such pursuits, it is evident that leisure 
to cultivate them would still be wanting. 

Fixed ideas about God and human nature are indispensa- 
ble to the daily practice of men’s lives; but the practice of 
their lives prevents them from acquiring su(di ideas. 

The difSculty appeals to be -without a parallel Among the 
sciences there are some that are -useful to the’ mass of 
mankind and are -within its reach; others can be approached 
only by the few and are not cultivated by the many, who 
require nothing beyond their more remote applications: but 
the daily practice of the science I speak of is indispensable 
to all, sdthou^ the study of it is inacces^ble to the greater 
number. 

General ideas respecting God and human nature are 
therefore the ideas above all others winch it is most suitable 
to -withdraw from the habitual action of private judgment 
and in which there is most to gain and least to lose by rec- 
ognizing a prindple of authority. 

^e first object and one of the principal advantages of re- 
ligion is to furnish to each of these fundamental questions 
a solution that is at once clear, precise, intelli^ble, and last- 
ing, to the mass of manldnd. There are reli^ons that are 
false and very absurd, but it may be affirmed that any re- 
ligion which remains -within the circle I have just traced, 
without pretending to go beyond it (as many reli^ons have 
attempted to do, for the purpose of restraining on every side 
the free movement of the human mind), imposes a salutary 
restraint on the intellect; and it must be admitted that, if it 
does not save men in another -world, it is at least very con- 
ducive to their happiness and their greatness in this. 

This is e^edally true of men living in free countries. When 
the religion of a people is destroyed, doubt gets hnlii 
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of the lugher powers of the intellect and half paralyzes all 
the others Every man accustoms himself to havmg on^ con- 
fused and changmg notions on the subjects most mterestmg 
to his fellow creatures and himself Has opmions are 
ill-defended and easily abandoned, and, m despair of ever 
solvmg 1^ himself the hard problems respectmg the destiny 
of man, he ignobly submits to think no more about them 

Such a condition cannot but enervate the soul, relax the 
spnngs of the will, and prepare a people for servitude Not 
only does it happen m such a case that they allow their 
freedom to be taken from them, they frequently surrender it 
themselves When there is no longer any principle of autho- 
rity in rdigion any more than m pohjics, men are speedily 
fn^tened at the aspect of this unbounded mdependence The 
constant agitation of all surroundmg things alarms and ex- 
hausts them As everytbmg is at sea in the ^bete of the 
mmd, they determme at least that the mechamsm of society 
shall be firm and fixed, and as they cannot resume their an- 
cient behef, they assume a master 

For my own part, I doubt whether man can ever support 
at the same time complete rehgious mdependence and entire 
pohtical freedom And 1 am mchned to think that if faith be 
wanting m him, he must be subject, and if he be free, he 
must beheve 

Perhaps, however, this great utihty of religions is still 
more obvious among nations where equahty of conditions pre- 
vails than among others It must be acknowledged that 
equably, which brmgs great benefits mto the world, never- 
thdess suggests to men (as will be shown hereafter) some 
very dangerous propensities It tends to isolate them from 
one another, to concentrate every man’s attention upon him- 
self, and It lays open the soul to an mordmate love of mate- 
rial gratification 

The greatest advantage of rehgion is to in^ire diamet- 
rically contrary prmciples There is no xehgion that does not 
place the object of man’s desires above and beyond the trea- 
sures of earth and that does not naturally raise his soul to 
regions far above those of the senses Nor is there any which 
does not impose on man some duties towards his kmd and 
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thus draw him at times from the contemplatibn 'of himself. 
This is found in the mos,t false and> dangerous religions. 

Religious nations are therefore natural!^ strong on the very 
point on .which democratic nations are>Cweak; '^this shows of 
what importance it. is, for meii to preserve -their religion as 
their -conditions become more equal. . . 

I have' neither.’the.rilht nor the intention of examining the 
supernatural means that God employs to -infuse religious 'be- 
li^ into the heart of -man. I- am . at' this moment considering 
religions .in a. purely human point of view; my object is to 
inquire by, what means they may most easily retain their 
sway in the democratic ages upon .vdiich we are entering. 

It has been ^own t^t at times of general culture and 
equalify the human -mind consent’ only with reluctance to 
adopt dogmatic opinions tmd feels their necessity acutely only 
in spiritual matters. This proves, in the first places that at such 
times religions ou^t more cautiously than 'at any other to 
confine themselves -within their o-wn precincts; for in seeking 
to extend their -power- beyond religious matters, they incur 
a risk of not being believed at aU. The circle within which 
they seek to restrict the human intellect ou^t therefore to 
be carefully traced, and beyond its verge the mind should be 
left entirely free to its- own guidance. 

• Mohammed professed, to derive from Heaven, and has in- 
serted in the Koran, not -only religious doctrines, but -political 
mamms, d-vil' and criminal laws,' and theories of science. The 
Gospel, on the contrary, speaks only of the general relations 
of men to God and to each other, beyond which it inwiTog te p 
and imposes no point of faithrT!^ done, besides a tho usand 
other reasons, would suffice to prove that the former of these 
religions' will never long predominate in a cultivated and de- 
mocratic age, while the latter is destined to retain its sway 
at these , as at all other periods. 

Li continuation of-i this -same inquiry T find that for reli- 
gions to maintain their i authority, humanly speaking, in de- 
mocratic ages, -not only must they confine Ihemsdves strictly 
within tire circle of spiritual rhatters, but their power also 
will'.'depend very much on the nature of the belief they in- 
culcate, on- the external forms thty assume, and on the obli- 
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gations they impose. 

The preceding observation, that equahty leads men to very 
general and very vast ideas, is principally to be understood in 
respect to rdigion. Men -who are similar and equal in die 
world readily conceive the idea of die one God, governing 
every man by the same laws and granting to every man future 
happiness on the same conditions. Hie idea of die unily 
of mankind constandy leads them back to the idea of the 
imity of the Creator; while on the contrary in a state of 
society where men are broken up into -very unequal ranlrg, 
they are apt to de-vise as many deities as there are nations, 
castes, classes, or families, and to trace a thousand private 
roads to heaven. ^ 

It cannot be denied that Christianity itself has felt, to some 
extent, the influence that sodal and political conditions exer- 
cise on rdigious opinions. r 

When the Christian reli^on first appeared upon earth. 
Providence, by whom the world was doubdess prepared for its 
coming, had gathered a large portion of the human race, like 
an immense flock, under the scepter of the Caesars. The 
men of whom this multitude was composed were distin- 
guished by numerous differences, but they had this much in 
common: that they all obeyed the same laws, and that every 
subject was so weak and insignificant in respect to the Em- 
peror that all appeared equal when their condition was 
contrasted with his. This novel and peculiar state of mankind 
necessarily predisposed men to listen to the general truths 
that Christianity teaches, and may serve to explain die fficility 
and rapidity -with which they then penetrated into the human 

, Hie counterpart of this state of things -was exhibited after 
the destruction of the Empire. The Homan world b^g then, 
as it were, shattered into a thousand fragments, each nation 
resumed its former individuality. A scale of ranks soon grew 
up in the bosom of these nations; the different races -were 
more sharply defined, and eadi nation was di-vided by castes 
into several iieoples. In the midst of dus common effort, which 
seemed to be dividing human society into as many fragments 
as possible, Christianity did not lose sight of the leading gen- 
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eral ideas that it had brou^t into the world. But it appeared, 
nevertheless, to laid itself as much as ipossihle to the new 
created by this distribution of mankind into frac- 
tions. Men continue to worship, one God, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things; but every peoide, every city, and, 
so to apeak, every man thou^t to obtain some distinct privi- 
lege and win the favor of an espedal protector near the throne 
of grace. Unable to subdivide the Deify, they multipHed and 
unduly enhanced the importance of his agents. The homage 
due to saints and angels became an almost idolatrous wor- 
ship for most Christians; and it mi^t be feared for a moment 
that the religion of Christ would retrograde towards the super- 
stions whidi it had overcome. 

It seems evident that the more the barriers are removed 
which separate one nation from another and one dtizen from 
another, the«stronger is the bent of the human mind, as if by 
its own impulse, towards the idea of a single and all-powerful 
Being, dispenring equal laws in the same maimer to every 
man. In democratic ages, then, it is particularly important 
not to allow the homage' paid to secondary agents to be con- 
fused with the worship due to the Creator alone. 

Another truth is no less clear, tiiat religions ou^t to have 
fewer externd observances in democratic periods than at 
•any others. .. 

In speaking of philosophical method among the Americans 
I have shown that nothing is more repugnant to the human 
mind in an age of equality than the idea of subjection to 
forms. Men living at such times are impatient of flgurcss; to 
tbhir eyes, symbols appear to be puerile artiSces used to con- 
ceal or to set off truths that should more jwturally be bared 
to the hght of diy; they ,are unmoved by p-iw>Tnfwiigi 
observances and are disposed to attach only a secondary im- 
portance to the details of public worship. 

Those who have to regulate the external forms of religion 
in a democratic age should pay a dose attention to these na- 
tural propensities of the human mind in order not to run 
counter to them unnecessarily. 

I tirmly believe in the necessity of forms, which fix the 
human mind in the contemplation of abstract truths and aid 
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it in embracing them warmly and holdmg them with firm- 
ness Nor do I suppose that it is possible to mamtam a 
religion without esctetnal observances, bu^ on the other haT1l^, 
I am persuaded that m tihe ages upon which we are entering 
it would be pecuharly dangerous to multiply them be>ond 
measure, and that they ought rather to be limited to as much 
as IS absolutely necessary to perpetuate the doctnne itself, 
which IS the substance of rehgion, of which the ritual is only 
the form ^ A rehgion which became more insistent m details, 
morei inflexible, and more burdened ivith small observances 
durmg the time that men became more equal would soon 
find itself Imuted to a band of fanat'c zealots m the midst 
of a skeptical multitude , 

I anticipate the objection that, as all rehgions have general 
and eternal truths for their obaect, they cannot thus shape 
themselves to the shiftmg mchnahons of every* age without 
forfeitmg their claim to certamty m the eyes of mankmd To 
this I reply again that the pnncipal opimons which constitute 
a creed, and which theologians call articles of faith, must be 
very carefully distmguished from the accessones connected 
with them Rehgions are obhged to hold fast to the former, 
whatever be the pecuhar spirit of the age, but they should 
take good care not to bmd themselves m the same manner 
to the latter at a tune when eveiythmg is in transihon and' 
when the mmd, accustomed to the movmg pageant of human 
affairs, reluctantly allows itsdf to be fixed on any pomt Ihe 
permanence of external and secondary thmgs seems to me 
to have a chance of endurmg only when civil society is it- 
self static, under any other circumstances I am mclmed to 
regard it as dangerous 

We shall see that of all the passions which ongmate m or 
are fostered by equahty, there is one which it renders pecul- 
iarly mtense, and whicdi it also infuses mto the heart of every 
ingTi, I mean the love of well-bemg The taste for well- 

1 In all idigions there are some ceremjiues that are inherent in the 
substance of the faith itsd^ and in these nothing should on any ac- 
count be changed Tine js especially die case wilh. Soman Catholicism, 
in which the doctrine the form are &equently so closdy muted 
as to form but one pomt of behef 
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being IS the prominent and indelible feature of democratic 
tunes 

It may be believed that a rehgion which ^ould undertake 
to destroy so de^-seated a passion would m the end be des- 
troyed by it, and if it attempted to wean men entirely from 
the contemplation of tiie good things of this world m order 
to devote their faculties exclusively to the thou^t of another, 
it may be foreseen that the mmds of men would at length 
escape its grasp, to plunge mto the exclusive enjoyment of 
present and material ideasures 

The chief concern of religion is to punfy, to regulate, and 
to restram the excessive and exclusive taste for weU-bemg 
that men feel m period; of equality, but it would be an error 
to attempt to overcome it completdy or to eradicate it Men 
cannot be cured of the love of nches, but they may be peiv 
suaded to enrich themselves by none but honest means 

This brmgs me to a final consideration, which comprises, 
as it were, all the others The more the conditions of men 
aie equalized and assimilated to each other, the more im- 
portant IS it for rehgion, while it carefully abstems from the 
daily turmoil of secular affairs, not needlessly to run counter 
to the ideas that generally prevail or to the permanent m- 
terests that exist m the mass of the people For as pubhc 
opinion grows to be more and more the first and most irre- 
sistible of existing powers, the rehgious prmciple has no ex- 
ternal support strong enou^ to enable it long to resist its 
attacks This is not less true of a democratic people ruled by 
a despot than of a repubhc In ages of equahty kmgs may 
often command obedience, but the majority always commands 
behef, to the majority, therefore, deference is to be paid m 
whatever is not contrary to the feith 

I ^owed m the first Part of this work how the American 
dergy stand aloof from secular affairs This is the most ob- 
vious but not the only example of them seH-restramt In 
America rehgion is a distinct sphere, m which the pnest is 
sovereign, but out of whudi he takes care never to go Withm 
Its limits he is master of the mmd, beyond them he leaves 
men to thanselves and surrenders them to the mdependence 
and instabihfy that belong to their nature and age T 
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have seen no countiy in which Christianity is clo&ed with 
fewer forms, figures, and observances than in the United 
States, or where it presents more distinct, simple, and gen- 
eral notions to the mind. Althou^ the Christians of America 
are divided into a multitude of sects, tiiey all look upon their 
reli^on in the same light This applies to Roman Catholidsm 
as well as to the other fonns of belief. There are no BivmaTi 
Catholic priests who show less taste for the minute individual 
observances, for extraordinary or peculiar means of salva- 
tion, or who cling more to the ^irit and less to the letter of 
the law than the Roman Catholic priests of the United States. 
Nowhere is that doctrine of the church which prohibits the 
wor^p reserved to God alone from b^ing offered to the s^ts 
more dearly inculcated or more generally followed. Yet the 
Roman Catholics of America are very submisave and very 
sincere. « 

Another remark is applicable to the clergy of every com- 
mimion. The American ministers of the Gospel do not 
attempt to draw or to fix all the thoughts of man upon the 
life to come; they are willing to surrender a portion of his 
heart to the cares of the present, seeming to consider the 
goods of this world as important, thou^ secondary, objects. 
If they take no part themselves in productive labor, they are 
at least interested in its progress and they applaud its results;* 
and while th^ never cease to point to the other world as 
the great object of the hopes and fears of the believer, they 
do not forbid him honestly to court prosperity in this. Far 
from attempting to show that these things are distinct and 
contrary to one another, they study rather to find out on 
what point tiiey are most nearly and dosely connected. 

All the American clergy know and reject the intellectual 
supremacy exercised by the majority; they never sustam any 
but necessary conflicts with it. They take no ^are in the 
altercations of parties, but they readily adopt the general opi- 
nions of their coimtry and their age, and they allow them- 
selves to be borne away without opposition in the current of 
fppting and opinion by which everything armmd them is car- 
ried fllnrig- They endeavor to amend tiieir contemporaiie.s, 
but they do not quit fellowship with them. Public opinion is 
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ihetefore never hostile to them; it rather supports and pro- 
tects them, and their belief owes its authority at the same 
time to the strength whidi is its own and to that which it 
borrows from the opinions of the majority. 

Thus it is that hy respecting all democratic tendencies not 
absolutely "contTaxy to herself and by making use of several 
of them for her own purposes, reli^on sustains a successful 
struggle with that spirit of mdividual md^endence which is 
her most dangerous {qqponent. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


A 

x^MERicA IS the most democratic country in the world, and 
it IS at the same time (accordmg to reports worfl^ of 
behef) the country m which the Roman Cathohc religion 
makes most progress At first sight this is surpnsmg 
Two thmgs must here be accurate^ly dis tinguishe d quahty 
makes men want to form their own opmions, but, on the 
other hand, it imbues them with the taste and the idea of 
umty, simphaty, and impartiahty m the power that governs 
society Men hvmg m democratic times are therefore very 
prone to shake off all rehgious authority, but if th^ con* 
sent to subject themselves to any authority of this kmd, they 
choose at least that it should be smgle and uniform Rehgious 
powers not radiating from a common center as naturally re* 
pugnant to their iiunds, and they almost as readily conceive 
that there should be no rehgion as that there should be 
several • 

At the present time, more than m any precedmg age, 
Roman Cathohcs are seen to lapse mto infidelity, and Frot* 
estants to be converted to Roman Cathohcism If you con- 
sider Cathohcism withm its own organization, it seems to be 
losing, if you consider it from outside, it seems to be gammg 
Nor IS this difiScult to explam The men of our days are natur- 
ally httle disposed to beheve, but as soon as they have anv 
rehgion, they immediately find m themselves a latent mstinct 
that urges them unconsciously towards Cathohcism Many 
of the doctrmes and practices of the Roman Cathohc Church 
qirfnnish them, but they feel a secret admiration for its disci- 
phup, and its great umty attracts them Cathohcism could 
at length withdraw itself from file pohtical ammosities to 
which it has given nse, I have hardly any doubt but that 
the garnp qnrit of the age which appears to be so opposed to 
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it would become so favorable as to adimt of its great and 
sudden advancement 

One of the most ordinary weaknesses of the human mtellect 
IS to seek to reconcile contrary prmciples and to purchase 
peace at the expense of logic llius there have ever been and 
will ever be men who, after havmg submitted some portion of 
their religious behef to the pnnaple of authonly, will seek 
to exempt several other parts of them faith from it and to 
keep their minds floating at random between liberty and obe- 
dience But I am mclmed to beheve that the number of these 
thinkers will be less m democratic than m other ages, and 
that our posterity will tend more and more to a division into 
only two parts, some relmquisbng Chnstiamty entirely and 
others retummg to the Church of B(»ne 
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WHAT CAUSES DEMOCRATIC NATIONS 
TO INCLINE TOWARDS PANTHEISM 


I SHALL show hereafter how the preponderant taste of a 
democratic people for very general ideas manifests itself in 
pohtics, but I wish to pomt out at present its p rincip al effect 
on philosophy 

It cannot he demed that pantheisn^ has made great pro- 
gress m our age The writings of a part of Europe bear visible 
marks of it the Germans mtroduce it mto philosophy, and 
the French mto hterature Most of the works of imagmaiinn 
published in France contam some opimons or some tinge caught 
from pantheistic doctrines or they disclose some tendency to 
such doctrines m their authors This appears to me not to 
proceed only from an accidental, but from a permanent cause 

When the conditions of society are becommg more equal 
and each mdividual man becomes more hke all the rest, more 
weak and msigniiicant, a habit grows up of ceasmg to notice 
the citizens and considering only the people, of overlookmgr 
individuals to think only of their kmd At such tunes the 
human mmd sedcs to embrace a multitude of different objects 
at once, and it constantly strives to connect a variety of con- 
sequences with a smgle cause The idea of unity so possesses 
man and is sought by him so generally that if he thinks he 
has found it, he readily yields himself to repose m that behef 
Not content with the discovery that there is notbng m the 
world but a creation and a Creator, he is still embarrassed by 
this primary division of things and seeks to expand and sim- 
plify his conc^tion by mdudmg God and the umverse m one 
great whole 

If there is a philosophical syston which teaches that all 
thing s material and imm aterial, visible and mvisible, which the 
world contains are to be consid^d only as the several parts 
of an immens e Being, who alone remains eternal amidst the 
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continual change and ceaseless transformation of all that con- 
stitutes him, we may readily infer th§t such a system, although 
it destroys the individuality of man, or rather because it des- 
troys that mdividuality, wUl have secret charms for men liv- 
ing in democracies. All their habits of thought prepare them 
to conceive it and predispose thrnn to adopt it. It naturally 
attracts and fixes ^Iheir imagination; it fosters the pnde while 
it soothes the mdolence of their minds. 

Among the different systems whose aid philosophy endea- 
vours to explain the universe I beheve pantheism to be one 
of those most fitted to seduce the human mind in democratic 
tunes. Against it all who abide in their attachment to the true 
greatness of man should combme and struggle. i 
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HOW EQUALrry suggests to the AMERICANS 
THE IDEA OF THE INDEFINITE 
PERFECTIBILITY OF MAN 


S' q^AUTY suggests to the human mind several ideas that 
would not have ongmated from any other source, and it 
modifies almost all those previously entertamed I take as an 
example the idea of human peifectib^ty, because it is one 
of the principal notions that the intellect can conceive and 
because it constitutes of itself a great philosophical theory, 
which IS everywhere to be traced by its consequences m the 
conduct of human affairs 

Alffiou^ man has many pomts of resemblance with the 
brutes, one trait is pecuhar to himself he improves, they are 
mcapable of improvement Mankmd could not fail to discover 
this difference from the beginmng The idea of perfectibihty is 
therefore as old as the world, equahty did not give birth to 
it, but has imparted to it a new diaracter 

When the citizens of a commumty are classed accordmg to r 
rank, profession, or birth and when all men are forced to fol- 
low the career which chance has opened before them, every- 
one thinks that the utmost hmits of human power are to be 
discerned m proximity to himself, and no one seeks any longer 
to resist the mevitable law of his destiny Not, mdeed, that 
an aristocratic people absolutely deny man’s faculty of self- 
improvement, but they do not hold it to be mdefimte, they 
can conceive amehoration, but not cdiange they imagme that 
the future condition of soaefy may be better, but not essen- 
tially different, and, while they admit that humamty has made 
progress and may still have some to make, they assign to it 
befordiand certam impassable limits 

ThiiB they do not presume that they have arrived at the 
supreme good or at absolute truth (what people or what man 
was ever wild enou^ to imagme it^), but they cherish an 
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n pminn that fh^ have pretty nearly reached that degree of 
greatness and knowledge whi<di our imperfect nature admits 
of, and as nothing moves about them, they are willing to fancy 
that everythmg is m its fit {dace Then it is that the legislator 
affects to lay down eternal laws, that kings and nations wiU 
raise none but impenahable monuments, and that the present 
generation undertakes to ipare generations to come the care 
of regulating their destmies 

In proportion as castes disappear and the classes of society 
draw together, as manners, customs, and laws vary, 
because of the tumultuous intercourse of men, as new facts 
anse, as new truths are brought to h^t, as ancient opimons 
are dissipated and others take their place, the image of an 
ideal but always fugitive perfection presents itself to the 
human mmd Contmual changes are then every instant occur- 
ring under the observation of every man, the position of some 
IS rendered worse, and he learns but too well that no people 
and no mdividual, however enhghtened they may be, can lay 
daim to infalhbihty, the condition of others is improved, 
whence he infers that man is endowed with an mdefimte 
faculty for improvement His reverses teach him that none 
have discovered absolute good, his success stimulates bim to 
the never endmg pursiut of it Thus, forever seeking, forever 
falling to nse agam, often disappomted, but not discouraged, 
he tends unceasm^ towards that unmeasured greatness so 
mdistmctly visible at the end of the long trade which huma- 
mty has yet to tread 

It can hardly be bdieved how many facts naturally flow 
from the philosophical theory of the mdefimte xierfecbbihty of 
man or how strong an influence it exercises even on those 
who, hving entirely for the purposes of action and not of 
thou^t, seem to conform their actions to it without knowing 
anything about it 

I accost an American sailor and mquire wli^ the ships of 
his country are built so as to last for only a diort tune, he 
answers without hesitation that the art of navigation is every 
day mdnng such rapid progress that the finest vessd would 
become almost useless if it lasted beyond a few years In fliese 
words, which fell accidentally, and on a particular sulqect. 
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from an uninstructed man, I recognize fbe general and ^te- 
matic idea upon which a great people direct all their concerub 
Aristocratic nations are naturally too hable to narrow the 
scope of human perfectibihty, democratic nations, to expand 
it beyond reason 



Chapter IX 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE AMERICANS DOES NOT 
-PROVE THAT A DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE CAN 
HAVE NO APTITUDE AND NO TASTE FOR 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, OR ART 

It sidst be acknowledged that in few of the civilized nations 
of our time have the higher scimxces made less progress 
than in the United States; and in few have great artists, dis- 
tinguished poets, or celebrated writers been more rare. lILsay 
Europeans, strudk by this fact, have looked upon it as a natu- 
ral and inevitable result of equality; and they have thought 
that if a democratic state of society and democratic institu- 
tions were ever to prevail over the whole earth, the hiunan 
mind would gradually tind its beacon li^ts grow dim, and 
men would relapse into a period of darkness. 

To reason thus is, I think, to confound several ideas that it 
is important to divide and examine separatdy; it is to mingle, 
imintentionally, what is democratic with what is only Ame- 
rican. 

The religion professed by the first immigrants and bequeath- 
ed by them to thdr descendants, simple in its forms, austere 
and almost harsh in its principles, and hostile to external sym- 
bob and to ceremonial pomp, is naturally unfavourable to the 
fine arts and yields only reluctantly to the pleasures of lite- 
rature. The Americans are a very old and a very enlightened 
people, who have fallen upon a new 'and unbounded coimtry, 
where they may extend themselves at pleasure and which they 
may fertilize without difficulty. This state of things is without 
a parallel in the history of the world. In America everyone 
finds facilities unknown elsewhere for making or increasing 
his fortune. The spirit of gain is always eager, and the human 
mind, constantly diverted from the pleasures of imagina tion 
and the labours of the intellect, is there swayed by no impulse 
but the pursuit of wealth. Not only are manufacturing and 
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conuneraal classes to be found m the United States, as they 
are in all other countnes, but, what never occurred elsewhere, 
the whole comniunity is simidtaneously engaged m productive 
mdustiy and commerce 

I am convmced, however, that if the Americans had been 
alone m the world, with the freedom and the knowledge 
acquired by their forefathers and the passions which are (heir 
own, they would not have been sbw to discover that progress 
cannot long be made m the apphcation of the saences without 
cultivatmg the theory of them, that all the arts are perfected 
by one another and, however absorbed they might have been 
by the pursuit of the principal object of them desues, diey 
would qieedily have adnutted that it is pecessary to turn aside 
from it occasionally m order the better to attam it m the end 

The taste for the pleasures of nund, moreover, is so natural 
to the heart of civihzed man that among the highly civilized 
nations, which are least disposed to give themsdlves up to 
these pursuits, a certam number of persons is always to be 
found who take part m (hem This mtellectual cravmg, once 
felt, would very soon have been satisfied 

But at the very time when die 'Americans were naturally 
mclmed to require nothmg of science but its fecial apphca- 
tions to the useful arts and the means of rendermg life com- 
fortable, learned and hterary Europe was engaged m explor- 
ing (he common sources of truth and in improving at the same 
time all that can mimster to (he pleasures or satisfy the wants 
of man 

At the head of the enlightened nations of the Old World 
the inhabitants of the United States more particularly identi- 
fied one to whudi they were closely umted by a common ongm 
and by kmdred habits Among this people diey foimd distm- 
gui^ed men of science, able artists, writers of emmence, and 
they were enabled to enjoy the treasures of the mtellect with- 
out labouring to amass them In spite of the ocean that mter- 
venes, I cannot consent to separate America from Europe I 
consider the people of the United States as that portion of the 
Ti!ngligli people who are commissioned to explore the forests of 
the New World, while the rest of the nation, enjoying more 
leisure and less harassed by the drudgery of hfe, may devote 
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their energies to thought and enlarge in all directions the 
empire of mmd 

The position of the Americans is therefore quite excep- 
tional, and it may he heheved that no democratic people -wiU 
ever be placed m a similar one Their strictly Puritanical ori- 
gm, their exclusively commercial habits, even tiie country tiiey 
inhabit, vrhidi seems to divert their xmnds from the pursuit 
of scie nc e, htmrature, and the arts, the proximity of Europe, 
which allows them to ne^ect these pursmts without relapsmg 
mto barbarism, a thousand special causes, of which I have only 
been able to pomt out the most important, have smgularly 
concurred to fix the mmd of the American upon purely prac- 
tical objects His passioi^, his wants, his education, and every- 
thing about him seem to unite m drawmg the native of the 
Umted States earthward, his rehgion alone bids him turn, from 
tune to tune, a transient and distracted glance to heaven Let 
us cease, then, to view all democratic nations under the exam- 
ple of the American people, and attempt to survey them at 
length with their own features 

It js possible to conceive a people not subdivided into an> 
castes or scale of ranks, among whom the law, recognizmg no 
privileges, should divide inherited property mto equal shares, 
but which at the same tune should be without knowledge and 
without freedom Nor is this an empty hypothesis a de^ot 
may find that it is his mterest to render his subjects equal 
and to leave them, ignorant, m order more easily to keep them 
slaves Not only would a democratic iieople of this kmd show 
neither aptitude nor taste for science, hterature, or art, but it 
would probably never amve at the possession of thpm The 
law of descent would of itself provide for the destruction of 
large fortunes at each succeedmg generation, and no new for^ 
tunes would be acquired The poor man, without either know- 
ledge or freedom, would not so mucdi as conceive the idea of 
raismg himself to wealth, and the nch man would allow him- 
self to be degraded to poverty, without a notion of self-defense 
Between these two members of the community complete and 
mvmcible equahty would soon be established No one would 
then have tune or taste to devote himself to die pursuits or 
pleasures of the mtellect, but all men would remam paralyzed 
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in a state of common ignorance and equal servitude 
When I conceive a democratic society of this kmd, I fancy 
myself m one of those low, close, and gloomy abodes where 
the light which breaks m from without soon famts and fgdp s 
away A sudden heaviness overpowers me, and I grOpe through 
the surrounding darkness to find an openmg that will restore 
me to the air and the light of the day But all this is not apph- 
cable to men already enhghtened who retam their freedom 
after having abohshed those pecuhar and hereditary nghts 
which perpetuated the tenure of properly m the hands of ceiv 
tarn mdividuals or certain classes 
When men hvmg in a democratic state of society are en- 
li^tened, thoy readily discover that they are not confined and 
fixed by any limits which force them to acc^t their present 
fortune They all, therefore, conceive the idea of mcreasmg it 
If they are free, they all attempt it, but all do not succeed in 
the same manner Ihe legislature, it is true, no longer grants 
privileges, but nature grants them As natural inequahly is 
very great, fortunes become imequal as soon as every man 
exerts all his faculties to get neb 
The law of descent prevents the establishment of wealthy 
families, but it does not prevent the existence of wealthy mdi- 
viduals It constantly bnngs back the members of the com- 
munity to a common level, from which they as constant^ 
escape, and the inequahty of fortunes augments m proportion 
as their knowledge is diffused and their liberty increased 
A sect which arose m our tune and was celebrated for its 
talents and its extravagance proposed to concentrate all pro- 
perty m the hands of a central power, whose function it should 
afterwards be to parcel it out to individuals accoidmg to their 
merits This would have been a method of escapmg from that 
complete and eternal equahty which seems to threaten demo- 
cratic society But it would be a simpler and less dangerous 
remedy to grant no privilege to any, givmg to all equal culti- 
vation and equal independence and leaving everyone to deter- 
mme his own position Natural mequahty will soon make way 
for itself, and wealth will spontaneously pass mto the hands 
of the most capable 

Free and democratic commumties, then, will always contam 
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a i&ultitude of people enjoying opulence or a competency The 
wealthy will not be so dosdy linked to one another as the 
members of the former aristocratic class of society, their mdi- 
nabons will be different, and they will scarcely ever enjoy 
leisure as secure or complete, but &ey will be far more nume- 
rous than those who belonged to that class of society could 
ever be These persons vnll not be stnct^r confined to the cares 
of practical life, and they will still be able, thou^ m different 
degrees, to mdulge m the pursuits and pleasures of the mtel- 
lect In those pleasures they will mdulge, for if it is true that 
the human mmd leans on one side of the limited, the mate- 
rial, and the useful, it naturally rises on the other to the mfi- 
mte, the spiritual, and the beautiful Physical wants confine it 
to the earth, but as soon as the tie is loosened, it will nse 
of itself 

Not only will the number of those who can take an mterest 
m the productions of mmd be greater, but the taste for mtel- 
lectual enjoyment will descend step by step even to those who 
m aristocratic societies seem to have neither time nor abihly 
to mdulge m them When hereditary wealth, the privileges of 
rank, and the prerogatives of birth have ceased to be and 
when every man denves his strength from himself alone, it 
becomes evident that the chief cause of disparity between the 
fortunes of men is the mmd Whatever toids to mvigorate, to 
extend, or to adorn the mmd rises instantly to a high vdue 
The ubhty of knowledge becomes singularly con^icuous even 
to the eyes of the multitude, those who have no taste for its 
charms set store upon its results and make some efforts to 
acquire it 

la free and enlightened democratic tunes there is nothmg 
to separate men from one another or to retam them m their 
place, they nse or sink with extreme rapidity All classes 
mingle together because they hve so close together They com- 
mumcate and mtemungle every day, they imitate and emulate 
one another This suggests to the people many ideas, notions, 
and desires that they would never have entertamed if the dis- 
tmchons of rank had been fixed and society at rest In such 
nations the servant never considers himself as an entire 
stranger to the pleasures and toils of his master, nor the poor 
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man to those of the rich, the farmer tnes to resemble the 
townsman, and the provmces to take after the metropolis No 
one easily allows himself to he reduced to the mere material 
cares of life, and the humblest artisan casts at tunes an eager 
and a furtive glance mto the hi^er regions of the mtdlect 
People do not read with the same notions or m the samp 
manner as they do m aristocratic commumties, but the circle 
of readers is unceasmgly expanded, till it mcludes all the 
people 

As soon as the multitude begins to take an mterest m the 
labours of the mmd, it finds out that to excel m some of them 
IS a powerful means of acquirmg fame, power, or wealth The 
restless ambition that equahty begets instantly takes this direc- 
tion, as It does all others The number of those who cultivate 
science, letters, and the arts, becomes immense Ihe mtdlec- 
tual world starts mto prodigious acbvify, everyone endeavors 
to open for himself a path there and to draw the eyes of the 
pubhc after him Sometbmg analogous occurs to what happens 
m society m the Umted States pohtically considered What is 
done IS often imperfect, but the attempts are innumerable, and 
although the results of mdividual effort are commonly very 
small, the total amount is always very large 

It IS therefore not true to assert that men hvmg m demo- 
cratic tunes are naturally mdifferent to science, hterature and 
the arts, only it must be acknowledged that they cultivate 
them after their own fashion and brmg to the task their own 
pecuhar qualifications and deficiencies 
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WHY THE AMERICANS ARE MORE ADDICTED TO 
PRACTICAL THAN TO THEORETICAL SCIENCE 

In a democratic state of society and democratic institutions 
do not retard the onward courae of the human mind, they 
incontestahly guide it m one direction m preference to another 
Them efforts, thus cmcumscnhed, are still exceedingly great, 
and I may he pardoned if I pause for a moment to contem- 
plate them 

I had occasion, m speakmg of the philosophical method of 
the American people, to make several remarks that it is neces- 
sary to make use of here 

Equahty begets m man the desire of ]udgmg of everythmg 
for himself, it gives him in all thmgs a taste for the tangible 
and the real, a contempt for tradition and for forms These 
general tendencies are prmapaUy discernible in the pecuhai 
subject of this chapter 

Those who cultivate the sciences among a democratic pecq^de 
are always afraid of losing their way m visionary speculation 
They mistrust systems, they adhere closely to facts and study 
facts with their own senses As they do not easi^ defer to the 
mere name of any fellow man, they are never mdmed to rest 
upon any man’s authority, but, on the contrary, they are un- 
remitting in their efforts to find out the weaker pomts of then 
nei^bour’s doctrine Scientific precedents have htQe weight 
with them, they are never long detamed by the subtlety of 
the schools nor ready to accept big words for sterlmg com, 
they penetrate, as far as they can, into the prmcipal parts of 
the subject that occupies them, and they like to expound them 
m the popular language Scientific pursuits then follow a freer 
and safer course, but a le« lofty one 

The mmd, it appears to me, may divide science mto three 
parts 

The first comprises the most theoretical principles and thos »» 
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more abstract notions whose apphcation is either unknown or 
very remote 

The second is composed of those general trudis that still 
belong to pure theory, but lead nevertheless bg a strai^t and 
short road to practicd results 

Methods of apphcahon and means of execution maTco up 
the third 

Each of these different portions of science may be sepa 
rately cultivated, although reason and expenence prove that 
no one of them can prosper long if it is absolutely cut off 
from the two others 

In America the purely practical part of science is admirabl> 
understood, and careful attention is paid to the theoretical 
portion which is immediately requisite to apphcation On this 
head the Americans always display a clear, free, origmal, and 
mventive power of mmd But hardly anyone m the Umted 
States devotes himself to the essentially theoretical and ab 
stract portion of human knowledge hi this reject the Ame- 
ricans carry to excess a tendency that is, 1 think, discernible, 
though m a less degree, among all democratic nations 

Nothmg IS more necessary to the culture of the hi^er 
sciences or of the more elevated departments of science than 
meditation, and nothing is less smted to meditation than the 
structure of democratic society We do not find tiiere, as amorig 
an aristocratic people, one class that keeps qmet because it 
is well off, and another that does not venture to stir because 
it despairs of improving its condition Everyone is m motion, 
some m quest of power, others of gain In ffie midst of this 
universal tumult, this mcessant conflict of jaixing mterests, this 
contmual striving of men after fortune, where is fliat calm to 
be found whidi is necessary for the deeper combinations of 
the mtellect^ How can the mmd dwell upon any single pomt 
when everythmg whirls aroimd it, and man hims elf is swept 
and beaten onwards by the heady current that rolls all things 
m its course^ 

You must make the distinction between the sort of perma- 
nent a g i tfltinn that is characteristic of a peaceful democracy 
atii^ the tumultuous and revolutionary movements that almost 
always attend the birth and growth of dmnocratic society 
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When a violent revolution occurs among a highly civilized 
people, it cannot fail to give a sudden impulse to their fed- 
ings and ideas This is more particularly true of democratic 
revolutions, which stir up at once all the classes of which a 
people is composed and heget at the same tune inordmate 
ambition m the breast of every member of the commumty 
The French made surprismg advances m the exact sciences at 
die very time at whidi diey were finidung the destruction of 
the remains of their former feudal society, yet this sudden 
fecundity is not to he attributed to democracy, but to the un- 
exampled revolution that attended its growth What happened 
at that iienod was a special mcident, and it would be unwise 
to regard it as the test of a general pnnciple 

Great revolutions are not more common among democratic 
than among other nations, 1 am even mdmed to beheve that 
they are less so But there prevails among those populations 
a small, distressmg motion, a sort of mcessant jostlmg of men, 
which annoys and disturbs the mmd without excitmg or ele- 
vating it 

Men who hve m democratic commumties not only seldom 
mdulge m meditation, but they naturally entertam very htfle 
esteem for it A democratic state of society and democratic 
institutions keep the greater part of men m constant activity, 
«md the habits of xiund that are siuted to an active life are 
not always smted to a contemplative one The man of action 
IS frequently obhged to content himself with the best he can 
get because he would never accomplish his purpose if he chose 
to carry every detail to perfection He has occasion perpe- 
tually to rdy on ideas that he has not had leisure to search 
to the bottom, for he is much more frequently aided by the 
seasonableness of an idea than by its stnct accuracy, and m 
the long run he risks less m malong use of some false prm- 
ciples than m spendmg his time m estabhshmg all his pnn- 
aples on the basis of truth The world is not led by long or 
learned demonstrations, a rapid glance at particular madents, 
the daily study of the fleeting passions of the multitude, the 
accidents of the moment, and the art of tunung them to account 
decide all its affairs 

In the ages m which active life is the condition of almost 
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everyone, men are generally led to attach an excessive value 
to the rapid bursts and superficial conceptions of the mtellect, 
and on the other hand to undervalue unduly its slower and 
deeper labors This opimon of the pubhc influences the judg- 
ment of the men who cultivate the sciences, they are persu- 
aded that they may succeed m those pursuits without med.- 
tation, or are deterred from such pursuits as dpTwatut it 

There are several methods of studying the sciences Among 
a multitude of men you will find a selfish, mercantile, and 
tradmg taste for the discovenes of the mmd, which must not 
be confounded with that dismterested passion which is fcmdltuT 
m the heart of a few A desire to utilize knowledge is one 
thmg, the pure desire to know is another I do not doubt that 
in a few mmds and at long mtervals an ardent, mexhaustible 
love of truth springs up, self-supported and hvmg in ceaseless 
fruition, without ever attaming full satisfaction It is this 
ardent love, this proud, dismterested love of what is true, that 
raises men to the abstract sources of truth, to draw them 
mother knowledge thence 

If Pascal had had nothing m view but some large gam, or 
even if he had been stimulated by the love of fame alone, 
I cannot conceive that he would ever have been able to rally 
all the powers of his mmd, as he did, for the better discovery 
of the most hidden thmgs of the Creator When I see him, as 
it were, tear his soul from all the cares of life to devote it 
wholly to these researches and, prematurely snappmg the Imks 
that bind the body to life, die of old age before forty, 1 stand 
amazed and perceive that no ordinary cause is at work to pro- 
duce efforts so extraordinary 

The future will prove whether these passions, at once so 
rare and so productive, come mto bemg and into growth as 
easily m the midst of democratic as m aristocratic communi- 
ties For mysdf, 1 confess that I am slow to beheve it 

In aristocratic societies the class that gives the tone to opi- 
mon and has the guidance d afhurs, bemg permanently and 
hereditarily placed above the multitude, naturally conceives a 
lofty idea d itself and of man It loves to mvent for him noble 
pleasures, to carve out splendid objects for his ambition Aris- 
tocracies often commit very tyranmcal and inhuman actions. 
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but they rarely entertain groveling thoughts, and they show a 
kind of haughty contempt of httle pleasures, even while diey 
indulge m them The effect is to raise greatly the general pitch 
of society Li anstocratic ages vast ideas are commonly enter- 
tamed of the digmty, the power, and the greatness of man 
These opimons exert their influence on those who cultivate the 
sciences as well as on the rest of the community They Medi- 
tate the natural impulse of the mind to the highest regions of 
thought, and they naturally prepare it to conceive a sublime, 
almost a divine love of truth 

Men of science at such penods are consequently earned 
away towards theory, and it even happens that they frequently 
conceive an mconsiderate contempt for practice “Archimedes,” 
says Plutarch, “was of so lofty a spirit that he never condes- 
cended to ivrite any treatise on the manner of constructmg all 
these engmes of war And as he held this science of mvent- 
mg and puttmg together engines, and all arts generally speak- 
mg which tended to any useful end in practice, to be vde, 
low, and mercenary, he spent his talents and his studious hours 
m wnting only of those thmgs whose beauty and subtlety had 
m them no admixture of necessity ” Sudi is flie aristocratic 
aim of science, it cannot be the same m democratic nations 

The greater part of the men who constitute these nations 
'are extremely eager in the pursuit of actual and physical grati- 
fication As fliey ate always dissatisfied with the position that 
they occupy and are always free to leave it, they think of 
nothmg but the means of changmg them fortune or mcreasmg 
it To mmds thus xiredisposed, every new method that leads 
by a shorter road to wealth, every machine that spares labor, 
every mstrument that dimimshes the cost of production, every 
discovery that facihtates pleasures or augments them, seems 
to be the grandest effort of the human intellect It is chiefly 
from these motives that a democratic people addicts itself to 
scientific pursuits, that it understands and respects them In 
anstocratic ages science is more particularly called upon to 
furnish gratification to the mmd, m democracies, to the body 

You may be sure that the more democratic, enh^tened, and 
free a nation is, the greater wiH be the number of these mte- 
rested promoteis of saentific gemus and the more will disco- 
4 
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veries immediately applicable to productive industry confer on 
thdr authors gain, fame, and even power. For in democracies 
tile working class take a part in public afiairs; and public 
honors as well as pecuniary remuneration may be awarded 
to those who deserve them. 

In a community thus organized, it may easily be concaved 
that the human mind may be led insensibly to the ne^ect of 
tiieory; and that it is urged, on the contrary, with unparalleled 
energy, to the applications of science, or at least to that por- 
tion of theoretical science which is necessary to those who 
make such applications, hi vain will some instinctive inclina- 
tion raise the mind towards the loftier spheres of the intdlect; 
interest draws it down to the middle zone. There it may deve- 
lop all its energy and restless activity and bring forth wonders. 
These very Americans who have not discovered one of the 
general laws of mechanics have mtroduced into navigation an 
instrument that changes the a^ect of the world. 

Assuredly I do not contend that the democratic nations of 
our time are destined to witness the extinction of the great 
luminaries of man’s intdligence, or even tiiat they will never 
bring new li^ts into existence. At the age at which the world 
has now arrived, and among so many cultivated nations per- 
petually excited by the fever of productive industry, the bonds 
that connect the different parts of science cannot fail to strike* 
the observer; and the taste for practical science itself, if it is 
enli^tened, ought to lead men not to ne^ct theory. In the 
midst of so many attempted applications of so many ei^eri- 
ments r^eated every day, it is almost impossible that general 
laws should not frequently be brou^t to h^t; so that great 
discoveries would be frequent, thou^ great inventors may be 
few. 

I bdieve, moreover, in hi^ scientific vocations. If the demo- 
cratic principle does not, on the one hand, induce men to 
cultivate science for -its own sake, on the other it enormously 
increases the number of those -v^o do cultivate it Nor is it 
credible that among so great a multitude a speculative genius 
AniiM not from time to time arise inflamed hy 'the love of 
truth pInTiP. Such a one, we may be sure, would dive into the 
deepest mysteries of n'ature, whatever the qririt of his country 
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and bis age He requires no assistance m his course, it ib 
enou^ that he is not checked m it All that I mean to say is 
this permanent inequality of conditions leads men to confine 
themselves to the arrogant and sterile research for abstract 
truths, while the social condition and the institutions of demo 
cracy prepare them to seek the immediate and useful practical 
results of the sciences This tendency is natural and mevitable, 
it IS curious to be acquainted vinth it, and it may be necessary 
to point it out 

If those who are called upon to guide the nations of our 
time clearly discerned from afar off thece new tendencies, 
which will soon be irresistible, they would understand that, 
possessmg education and freedom, men hving m democratic 
ages cannot fail to improve the industrial part of science, and 
that henecforward all the efforts of the constituted authorities 
ought to be durected to support the highest branches of learn 
mg and to foster the nobler passion for science itself In the 
present age the human mmd must be coerced mto theoretical 
studies, it runs of its own accord to practical apphcations, and, 
mstead of perpetually referring it to the mmute exanunation 
of secondary effects, it is well to divert it from them some 
tunes, in order to raise it up to ffie contemplation of primary 
causes 

• Because the civilization of ancient Rome perished m conse 
quence of the invasion of the BarbananSr we are perhaps too 
apt to thmk that civilization cannot perish m any other mannei 
If the hght by which we are guided is ever extmguished it 
will dwmdle by degrees and expire of itself By dmt of close 
adherence to mere apphcations, pnnciples would be lost sight 
of, and when the pnnciples were wholly forgotten, the methods 
denved from them would be iH pursued New methods could 
no longer be mvented, and men would contmue, without intel- 
hgence and without art, to apply scientific processes no longer 
understood 

When Europeans first arrived m China, three hundred years 
ago, they found that almost all the arts had reached a certam 
degree of perfection there, and they were surprised that a 
people which had attained this pomt should not have gone 
beyond it At a later penod they discovered traces of snTno 
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hi^er branches of science that had been lost The nation was 
absorbed m productive industry, the greater part of its scienti- 
fic processes had been preserved, but science itself no Inngar 
existed there This served to eiqilain the strange immobihfy 
in which they found the minds of this people The Chinese, in 
following the track of their fordFathers, had forgotten the rea- 
sons by which the latter had been guided They shll used the 
formula without askmg for its meaning, they retamed the 
mstrument, but they no longer possessed the art of altenng or 
renewmg it The Chmese, then, had lost the power of change, 
for them improvement was impossible They were compelled 
at all times and m all pomts to mutate their predecessors lest 
they should stray mto utter darkness by deviatmg for an 
instant &om the path already laid down for them The source 
of human knowledge was all but dry, and though file stream 
still ran on, it could neither swell its waters nor alter its 
course 

Notwithstanding this, Chma had existed peaceably for cen- 
times The mvaders who had conquered the coimtry assumed 
the man ners of the inhabitants, and order prevailed there A 
sort of physical prosperity was eveiywhere discermUe, revo- 
lutions were rare, and war was, so to speak, unknown 

It IS then a fallacy to flatter ourselves with the reflection 
that the barbarians are still far from us, for if there are somb 
nations that allow civilization to be tom from fiieir grasp, there 
are others who themselves trample it underfoot 
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IN WHAT SPIRIT THE AMERICANS 
CULTIVATE THE ARTS 


It would be to waste the tune of my readers and my own 
if I strove to demonstrate how the general mediocrity of 
fortunes, the absence of superfluous wealth, the umversal 
desire for comfort, and the constant efforts by which everyone 
attempts to procure it make the taste for the useful predomi- 
nate over the love of the beautiful m die heart of man Demo- 
cratic nations, among whom all these dungs exist, will there- 
fore culhvate the arts that serve to render life easy m prefe- 
rence to those whose object is to adorn it They will habitually 
prefer the useful to the beautiful, and they will require that 
the beautiful should be useful 
But I propose to go further, and, after havmg pointed out 
this first feature, to sketch several others 
It commonly happens that m the ages of privilege the prac- 
tice of almost all the arts becomes a privilege, and that every 
4>rofession is a separate sphere of action, mto which it is not 
allowable for everyone to enter Even when productive mdus- 
tiy IS free, the fixed character that belongs to aristocratic 
nations gradually segregates all the persons who practice the 
same art till they form a distmct class, always composed of 
the same families, whose members are all known to eacdi other 
and among whom a pubhc opinion of their own and a species 
of corporate pnde soon sprmg up In a class or guild of this 
kind eacdi artisan has not only his fortune to make, but his 
reputation to preserve He is not exclusively swayed by his 
own mterest or even by that of his customer, but by that of 
the body to whidi he belongs, and the mterest of that body 
IS that eadi artisan should produce the best possible workman- 
ship In aristocratic ages the object of the arts is therefore to 
manufacture as well as possible, not with the greatest speed 
or at the lowest cost 
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When, on the contrary, every profession is open to all, when 
a multitude of persons are constantly embracing and abandon- 
mg it, and when its several members are strangers, iTn^ifibran t 
to and because of tiieir numbers hard^ seen by each other, 
the social be is destroyed, and each workman, standing alone, 
endeavours simply to gam the most money at the least cost 
The will of the customer is then his only limit But at the 
same bme a correspondmg diange takes place m the customer 
also In countries m which nches as well as power are con- 
centrated and retamed m the hands of a f^, the use of the 
greater part of this world’s goods belongs to a Htnall number 
of mdividuals, who are always the same Necessity, pubhc 
opinion, or moderate deures exclude all others from the 
enjoyment of them As this anstocrabc class remains fixed at 
the pmnacle of greatness on which it stands, without dimmu- 
bon or increase, it is always acted upon by the same wants 
and affected by them m the same manner The men of whom 
it IS composed naturally derive from their superior and here- 
ditary posibon a taste for what is extremely well made and 
lasbng This affects the general way of blinking of the nabon 
in relabon to the arts It often occurs among sudi a people 
that even the peasant will rather go without the objects he 
covets than procure them m a state of imperfecbon In aristo- 
cracies, then, the handicraftsmen work for only a limited num-i 
her of fasbdious customers, the inrofit they hope to make 
depends pnnapally on the perfection of their workmanship 

Such IS no longer the case when, all privileges bemg abo- 
hshed, ranks are mtemungled and men are forever rising or 
sinking m the social scale Among a democratic people a num- 
ber of citizens always exists whose patrimony is divided and 
decreasmg They have contracted, imder more pro^erous cir- 
cumstances, certain wants, which remam after the means of 
sabsfymg such wants are gone, and they are anxiously look- 
ing out for some surrepbbous method of providing for them 
On the other hcUid, there is always m democracies a large 
number of men whose fortune is on the mcrease, but whose 
desires grow much faster than their fortunes, and who gloat 
upon the gifts of wealth m anbcqaabon, long before they have 
means to obtam them Such men are eager to find some short 
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cut to these. gratifications, already almost within their reach. 
From the combination of these , two causes the result is that 
in democracies there'is ^ways a multitude of persons, whose 
wdnts are above their means and- who are very willing to take 
up with imperfect satisfaction rather than abandon the object 
of their desires altogether. 

The artisan readily understands these passions, for he him- 
self partakes in them. In an' aristocracy he would seek to sell 
his workmanship at a high price to the few; he now conceives 
that the mote expeditious way of getting rich is to sell them 
at a low price to alL But there are only two ways of towering 
the price of commodities. The first is to discover some better, 
shorter, and more ingenious method of producing them; the 
second is to manufacture a larger quantity of goods, nearly 
similar, but of less value. Among a democratic population all 
the int^ectual faculties of the workman are directed to these 
two objects: he strives to invent methods that may enable him 
not only to work better, but more quickly and more cheaply; 
or if he cannot succeed in that, to the intrinsic qua- 

lity of the thing he makes, vdtiiout rendering it wholly imfit 
for the use for which it is intended. When none but the weal- 
thy had watches, thqy were almost all very good ones; few 
are now made that are worth much, but everybody has one 
in bis pocket. Thus the democratic principle not only tends to 
direct the human mind to the useful arts, but it induces the 
artisan to produce vnth great rapidity many imperfect commo- 
dities, and the consumer to content hims elf -with these com- 
modities. ' : 

Not that in democracies the arts are incapable, in case' of 
need, of prodiudng wonders. This may occasionally be' so if 
customers appear who are ready to pay for time and trouble: 
In this rivalry of every kind of industry, -in the midst of this 
immense competition and these countless- experiments, -some 
excellent workmen are formed who reach the -utmost limits 
of Iheir 'craft. But they rarely have an opportunity of showing 
what- they can do; they are scrupulously paring of their 
powers; they .remain in a -state of accomplished mediocrity, 
which- judges itself, and, .thou^ well able to riioot beyond the 
mark before it, aims only -at what- it hits. In aristocracies, on 
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the contrary, workmen always do all they can; and when they 
stop, it is because they have reached the limit of their art. 

'When I arrive in a country where I find some of the finest 
productions of the arts, I le^ firom this fact nothing of the ' 
social condition bir of the political constitution of the country. 
But if I perceive that the productions of the arts axe generally 
of an inferior qiiality, very abundant, and very cheap, I am 
convmced that among the people where this occurs privilege 
is on the decline and that ranks are be^nning to intermingle 
and will soon become one. 

The handicraftsmen of democratic ages not only endeavor 
to bring thmr uesful productions within the reach of the whole 
community, but strive to give to all their commodities attrac- 
tive qualities that they do not in reality possess. In the confu- 
sion of all ranks everyone hopes to appear what he is not, and 
makes great exertions to succeed in this object. This sentiment, 
indeed, wluch is only too natural to the heart of man, does not 
orii^ate in the democratic principle; but that principle applies 
it to material objects. The hypocrisy of virtue is of every age, 
but the hypocrisy of luxury belongs more particularly to the 
ages of democracy. 

To satisfy these new cravings of human vanity the arts have 
recourse to every ^ecies of imposture; and these devices some- 
times go so far as to defeat their own purpose. Imitation dia- 
monds ace now made which may be easily mistaken for real 
ones; as soon as the art of fabricating false diamonds becomes 
so perfect that thqy cannot be distinguished from real ones, it 
is probable that both will be abandoned and become mere 
pebbles again. 

This leads me to speak of those arts which are called, by 
way of distinction, the fine arts. I do not believe that it is a 
necessary effect of a democratic social condition and of demo- 
cratic institutions to diniiiiish the niunber of those who culti- 
vate the fine arts, but these causes exert a powerful influence 
on the manner in which these arts are cultivated. Many of 
tiiose who had already contracted a taste for the fine arts are 
impoverished; on the other hand, many of those who are not 
yet rich be^n to conceive that taste, at least by inutation; the 
number of consmners increases, but opulent and fastidious 
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consumers become Inore scarce Somethmg tiAalogous to what 
I have already pomted out m the useful arts then takes plac6 
m the fine arts, the productions of attists are mdre numerous, 
hut the merit of each production is diminished No longer able 
to soar to what is great, they cultivate whht is pretty and 
elegant, and appearance is more attended to than-^reahty 

In aristocracies a few great pictures are produced, m demb- 
cratic countries a vast number of insignificant dhes In the 
former statues are raised of bronze, m the latter, they are 
modeled m plaster 

When I arrived for the first tune at New York, by that part 
of the Atlantic Ocean which is called the East River, I was 
surprised to perceive along the shore, at some distance from 
Ihe city, a number of httle palaces of white marble, several of 
which were of classic architecture When I went the neirt day 
to mspect more closely one which had particularly attracted 
my notice, I found that its walls were of whitewashed brick, 
and its columns of pamted wood All the edifices that I had 
admired the night before were of the same kmd 

The social condition and the institutions of democracy un- 
part, moreover, certam peculiar tendencies to all the imitative 
arts, which it is easy to pomt out They frequently withdraw 
them from the delmeation of the soul to fix them exclusively 
gn that of the body, and they substitute the representation of 
motion and sensation for that of sentiment and thou^t, m a 
word, they put the real m the place of the ideal 

I doubt whether Raphael studied the mmute mtncacies of 
the mechanism of the human body as thoroughly as the drafts- 
men of our own tune He did not attach the same importance 
as they do to ngorous accuracy on this point because he 
apsired to surpass nature He sou^t to make of man some- 
thing which ^ould be superior to man and to embellish beauty 
itself David and his pupils, on the contrary, were as good 
anatomists as they were pamters Thor wonderfully depicted 
the models that they had before them eyes, but they rarely 
imagmed anythmg Woud them, they followed nature with 
fidehty, while Raphael sought hir something better than nature 
Ihey have left us an exact portraiture of man, but he dis- 
closes m his works a glimpse of Divmity 
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This remark as to the manner of treating a subject is no 
less applicable to its choice. The painters of the Renaissance 
generally sought far above themselves, and away from their 
own time, for mi^ty subjecto which left to their ima^ation 
an unbounded range. Our painters often employ their talents 
in the exact imitation of the details of private life, which 
they have always before their eyes; and they are forever ced- 
ing trivial objects, the originals of which are only too abun- 
dant in nature. 



Chapter XE 


WHY THE AMERICANS RAISE SOME INSIGNIFI- 
CANT MONUMENTS AND OTHERS THAT ARE 
VERY GRAND 


I HAVE just observed that in democratic ages monuments of 
the arts tend to become more numerous and less impor- 
tant. I now hasten to point out the exertion to this rule. 

In a democratic community individuals are very weak, but 
the state, which x^esents them all and contains them all in 
its grasp, is very powerful. Nowhere do citizens appear so 
insignificant as in a democratic nation; nowhere does the nation 
itself appear greater or does the mind more easily take in a 
wide survey of it. In democratic communities the imagination 
is compressed when men conader themselves; it expands in- 
definitely when they think of the state. Hence it is that the 
same men who live on a small scale in cramped dwellings 
frequently aspire to gigantic splendor in the erection of their 
public monuments. 

. The Americans have traced out the circuit of an immense 
city on the site which they intend to make their capital, but 
which up to the present time is hardly more densely peopled 
than Fontoise, though, according to them, it will one day con- 
tain a million inhabitants. Ihey have already rooted up trees 
for ten miles around lest they ^ould interfere with the future 
citizens of this ima^ary metropolis. They have erected a mag- 
nificent palace for Congress in the center of the city and have 
given it the' pompous name of the CapitoL 

The several states of the Union are every day p lanning and 
erecting for themselves prodigious undertakings which would 
astonish the engineers of the great European nations. 

Thus democracy not only leads men to a vast number of 
inconsiderable productions; it also leads them to rsdse some 
monuments on the largest scale; but between these two ex- 
tremes there is a blank. A few scattered specimens of enor- 
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mous buildings can therefore teach us nothing of the social 
condition and the institutions of the people by whom they 
were raised I may add, though the remark is outside my 
subject, that they do not make us better acquamted with its 
greatness, its civilization, and its real pro^erity Whenever a 
power of any kind is able to make a whole people co operate 
m a sm^e imdertakmg, that power, with a httle knowledge 
and a great deal of time, will succeed m obtainmg somethuig 
enormous from efforts so multiphed But this does not lead to 
the conclusion that the people are very happy, very enhghten 
ed, or even very strong 

The Spaniards found the city of Memco full of magnificent 
temples and vast palaces, but that did not prevent Cortes from 
conquering the Mexican Empire with six hundred foot soldiers 
and sixteen horses 

If the Ramans had been better acquainted with the laws 
of hydrauhcs, they would not have constructed all the aque 
ducts that surround the rums df their cities they would have 
made a better use of their power and their wealth If they 
had mvented the steam-engme, perhaps they would not have 
extended to the extremities of their empire those long artificial 
ways which are called Roman roads These thmgs are the 
^lendid memonals at the same time of them ignorance and 
of their greatness ■ 

A people that left no other vestige than a few leaden pipes 
m the earth and a few iron rods on its surface mi^t ha\e 
been more the master of nature than the Romans 



Chapter Xm 


LrraaEiARY characteristics of 

DEMOCRATIC TIMES 


a traveller goes into a bookseller’s ^op m the 
United States and examines the Amencan hooks on the 
shelves, the number of works appears very great, 'while that 
of known authors seems, on the contrary, extremely small 
He will first find a multitude of elementary treatises, destined 
to teach the rudiments of human knowledge Most of these 
books were written m Europe, the Americans repnnt them, 
adapting them to their own use Next comes an enormous 
quantity of religious works, Bibles, sermons, edifying anec- 
dotes, controversial divimty, and reports of charitable socie- 
ties, lastly appears the long catalogue of pohtical pamphlets 
Li Amenca parties do not wnte books to combat each other’s 
opinions, but pamphlets, whidi are circulated for a day with 
incredible rapidity and thpn eiqnre 

In the midst of all these obscure productions of the human 
bram appear the more remarkable works of a small number 
of authors whose names are, or ou^t to be, known to Euro- 
peans 

Althou^ Amenca is perhaps m our days the civilized 
country m which hterature is least attended to, still a large 
number of persons there take an mterest m the productions 
of the mind and make them, if not the study of their hves, 
at least the charm of their leisure hours But England sup- 
plies these readers with most of the books that they require 
Almost all important English books are republished m the 
Umted States The hterary genius of Great Bntam still darts 
its rays mto the recesses of the forests of the New World 
There is hardly a pioneer’s hut that does not contam a few 
odd volumes of Shakespeare I remember that I read the 
feudal drama of Henry V for the first tune m a log cabm 

Not only do the Amencans constantly draw upon the trea- 
sures of English hterature, but it may be said with truth that 
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they find the hterature of England growing on then: own soil 
Ihe larger part of that small number of men m the United 
States who are engaged in the composition of hterary works 
are Engh^ m substance and still more so m form Thus they 
tran^ort into the midst of democrapy the ideas and hterary 
fashions that are current among the aristocratic nation they 
have taken for their model Hiey pamt with colors borrowed 
from foreign manners, and as they hardly ever r^resent the 
country th^ were bom m as it really is, they are seldom 
popular there 

The citizens of the Umted States are themselves so con- 
vmced that it is not for them that books are published, that 
before they can make up their mmds upon the merit of one 
of their authors, they generally wait till his fame has been 
ratified m England, just as m pictures the author of an ori- 
gmal IS held entitled to judge of the merit of a copy 

The inhabitants of the United States have, then, at present 
properly speakmg, no hterature The only authors whom I 
acknowledge as American are the journalists They mdeed are 
not great writers, but they speak file language of their country 
and make themselves heard Other authors are ahens, they 
are to the Americans what the imitators of the Greeks and 
Romans were to us at the revival of leammg, an object of 
curiosity, not of general sympathy They amuse the mmd, but 
they do not act upon the manners of the people 

I have already said that this state of thmgs is far from 
ongmating m democracy alone, and that the causes of it must 
be sought for m several peculiar circumstances mdependent 
of the democratic principle If the Americans, retaimng the 
same laws and social condition, had had a different ongm and 
had been transported mto another country, I do not question 
that, they would have had a hterature Even as they are, I am 
convmced that they will ultimately have one, but its diaracter 
will be diSerent from that which marks the American hterary 
productions of our time, and tiiat character will be pecu- 
liarly its own Nor is it impossible to trace this character 
beforehand 

In an aristocratic people, among whom letters are cultivated, 
I suppose that mtellectual occupations, as well as the affairs 
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of govetnmenf, axe concentrated m n rulmg class Hie hteraiy 
as -well as the pohtical cateer is almost entire^ confined to 
thid c^s, or to those nearest to it m rank These premises 
sufifice for a key to all the rest 

When a small number of the same men are engaged at the 
same tune upon the same objects, they easily concert with 
one another and agree upon certam leadmg rules that are to 
govern them each and all If the object that attracts the atten- 
tion of these men is hterature, the productions of the mmd 
will soon be subjected by them to precise canons, from which 
it will no longer be allowable to depart If these men occupy 
a hereditary position m the country, they will be naturally 
mdined, not only to adopt a certam number of fixed rules fox 
themselves, but to follow those which then: forefathers laid 
down for their own guidance, their code will be at once strict 
and traditional As they are not necessarily engrossed by the 
cares of daily life, as th^ have never been so, any more than 
their fathers were before them, they have learned to take an 
mterest, for several generations back, m the labors of mmd 
They have learned to understand hterature as an art, to love 
it m the end for its own sake, and to fed a scholar-hke sati&- 
tachon m seemg men conform to its rules Nor is this all the 
men of whom I ^eak began and will end their hves m easy 
br a£B.uent circumstances, hence they have naturally conceived 
a taste for careful^ chosen gratifications and a love of refined 
and dehcate pleasures Moreover, a kmd of softness of mmd 
and heart, which they frequently contract m the midst of this 
long and peaceful enjoyment of so much welfare, leads them 
to put aside, even from their pleasures, whatever might be 
too startling or too acute They had rather be amused than 
mtensely excited, they wish to be mterested, but not to be 
earned away 

Now let us fancy a great number of hterary pexfonnancea 
executed by the men, or for the men, whom I have just des- 
enbed, and we ^all readily conceive a style of hterature m 
which everythmg will be regular and prearranged The shght- 
est work wiU be carefully wrou^t m its least details, art and 
labor will be conspicuous m everythmg, each kmd of writmg 
will have rOlte of its own, from which it will not be allowed 
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to swerve and which distinguish it from all others Style will 
be thought of almost as much importance as thought, and the 
form will be no less considered than the matter, the diction 
will be pohshed, measured, and uniform The tone of the imni^ 
will be always dignified, seldom very animated, and wnteis 
will care more to perfect what they produce than to multiply 
their productions It will sometimes happen that the members 
of the hteraiy dass, always livmg among themselves and writ- 
ing for themsdves alone, will entirely lose si^t of the rest 
of the world, which will infect them with a false and labored 
style, thQT will lay down mmute literary rules for their exclu- 
sive use, which will msensibly lead them to deviate from com- 
mon sense and finally to transgress the boimds of nature By 
dmt of striving after a mode of parlance different from the 
popular, they ivill arrive at a sort of aristocratic jargon ivhich 
IS hardly less remote from pure language than is the coarse 
dialect of the people Such are the natural penis of literature 
among anstocracies Every aristocracy that keeps itself entuelj 
aloof from the people becomes impotent, a fact which is as 
true m hterature as it is m pohtics * 

Let us now turn the picture and consider the other side of 
it let us transport ourselves mto the midst of a democracy 
not unprepared by ancient traditions and present culture to 
partake in the pleasures of mind Ranks are there mtermmgled* 
and identified, knowledge and power are both infinitely sub- 
divided and, if I may use the expression, scattered on every 
side Here, then, is a motley multitude whose mtellectual wants 
are to be supphed These new votaries of the pleasures of mmd 
have not all received the same education, they do not resemble 
their fathers, nay, they perpetually differ from themselves, for 
they hve m a state of mcessant change of place, feehngs, and 
fortunes Ihe mind of each is therefore unattached to that of 
1 AU this IS especially true of the anstocratie countries that have 
been long and peacefully subject to a monanducal government When 
liberty prevails m an aristocracy, the hi^er ranks are constantly oblig- 
ed to make use of the lower classes, and when they use, they approach 
them ^nus frequently introduces somethmg of a demociatie ^int mto 
an aristocratic communi^ There sptmgs up, moreover, m a governing 
privileged body an energy and habitually bold pidicy, a taste for stir 
BTiii excitement, whidi must mfrlhbly afiect all literary petfonnanees 
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his fellows by tradition or common habits, and they have never 
had the power, the mchnation, or the tune to act together It 
IS from the bosom of this heterogeneous and agitated mass, 
however, that authors spring, and from the same source their 
profits and their f^e are distributed 
I can without difficulty understand that under these circum- 
stances I must expect to meet m the hterature of such a peo- 
ple with but few of those stnct conventional rules which are 
admitted by readers and writers m aristocratic times If it 
should happen that the men of some one period were agreed 
upon any such rules, that would prove nothmg for the follow- 
ing penod, for among democratic nations each new generation 
IS a new people Among such nations, then, hterature will not 
easily be subjected to stnct rules, and it is impossible that 
any su(h rules should ever be permanent 
hi democracies it is by no means die case that all who 
cultivate hterature have received a hterary education, and 
most of those who have some tmge of belles-lettres are engag- 
ed either m pohtics or m a profession that only allows them 
to taste occasionally and by stealth the pleasures of mmd 
These x>leasures, therefore, do not constitute the prmapal 
charm of their lives, but they are considered as a transient 
and necessary recreation amid the serious labors of life Such 
*men can never acquire a suffiuently mtimate knowledge of 
the art of hterature to appreciate its more dehcate beauties, 
and the minor shades of expression must escape them As the 
tune they can devote to letters is very short, they seek to 
make the best use of the whole of it They prefer books which 
may be easily procured, qmckly read, and which require no 
learned researches to be understood They ask for beauties 
self-proffered and easily enjoyed, above all, they must have 
what IS unexpected and new Accustomed to the strug^e, the 
crosses, and the monotony of practical life, th^ require Strong 
and rapid emotions, startlmg passages, truths or errors bril- 
liant enou^ to rouse them up and to plunge them at once, 
as if by violence, mto the midst of the subject 
‘Why ^uld I say more, or who does not understand what 
IS about to follow before I have eiqiressed it^ Taken as a 
whole, hterature m democratic ages can never present, as it 
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does m the penods of aristocracy, an ai^ect of order, regu- 
lanty, saence, and art, its form, on the contrary, will ordina- 
rily be shghted, sometimes despised Style will frequently be 
fantastic, incorrect, overburdened, and loose, almost always 
vdiement and bold Authors will aim at rapidity of execution 
more than at perfection of detail Small productions will be 
more common than bull^ books, there will be more wit than 
erudition, more imagmation than profundity, and hteraiy per- 
formances iviU bear marks aS an imtutored and rude vigor of 
thou^t, frequently of great variety and smgular fecundity 
The object of authors wiU be to astonish rather tVian to 
and to stir the passions more *baTi to charm the taste 

Here and there, mdeed, writers will doubtless occur who 
will choose a different track and who, if they are gifted with 
superior abihties, wiU succeed m finding readers m spite of 
their defects or their better quahties, but these exceptions will 
be rare, and even the authors who so depart from the received 
practice m the mam subject of their works will always relapse 
mto it m some lesser details 

I have just ducted two extreme conditions, but nations 
never leap from the first to the second, th^ reach it only by 
stages and tiirou^ mfimte gradation In the progress that an 
educated people makes from die one to the odier, there is 
almost always a moment when the hterary gemus of demo- 
cratic nations comadmg with that of aristocratic nations, both 
seek to estabhsh their sway jomtiy over the human nund 
Such epochs are transient, but very brilliant, they are fertile 
without exuberance, and animated without confusion The 
French hterature of the eighteenth century may serve as an 
example 

I should say more than I mean if I were to assert that the 
hterature of a nation is always subordmate to its social state 
and its pohtical constitution I am aware that, mdependently 
of thpcA causes, there are several others which confer certam 
riJigraPt(in.qliKs on hterary productions, but these appear to me 
to be the nhirf The relations that exist between the social 
and pohtical condition of a people and the gemus of its authors 
are ^ways numerous, whoever knows the one is never com- 
pletely ignorant of the other 
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TEDS TRADE OF LITERATURE 

jOemocracy not only infuses a taste for letters among the 
trading classes, but introduces a trading qpint mto literature 
In aristocracies readers are fastidious and few m number, 
in democracies they are far more numerous and far less 
difficult to please llie consequence is that among aristocratic 
nations no one can hope to succeed without great exertion, 
and this exertion may earn great fame, but can never procure 
much money, while among democratic nations a wnter may 
flatter himseU that he will obtain at a dieap rate a moderate 
reputation and a large fortune For this purpose he need not 
be admired, it is enough that he is liked 
The ever mcreasmg crowd of readers and their contmual 
cravmg for something new ensure the sale of books that no- 
body much esteems 

In democratic times the pubhc frequently treat authors as 
kmgs do their courtiers, they ennch and demise them 'What 
more is needed by the venal souls who are bom m courts or 
•are worthy to hve there’ 

Democratic hterature is always infested with a tribe of 
writers who look upon letters as a mere trade, and for some 
few great authors who adorn it, you may redson fliousands 
of idea-mongers 
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THE STUDY OF GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 
IS PECULIARLY USEFUL IN DEMOCRATIC 
COMMUNITIES 


was called the People in the most democratic re- 
publics of antiquity was very unlike what we designate 
hy that term In Athens all the citizens took part m puhhc 
a&urs, hut there were only twmty thousand citizens to more 
than three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants All the rest 
were slaves, and discharged the greater part of those duties 
which belong at the present day to the lower or even to the 
middle classes Athens, then, with her umversal sufiErage, was, 
after all, merely an aristocratic repubhc, m which all the nobles 
had an equal nght to the government 
The struggle between the particians and plebeians of Rome 
must be considered m the same light it was simply an mter- 
nal feud between the elder and younger branches of the same 
family All bdonged to the aristocracy and all had the aristo- 
cratic spirit ' 

It IS to be remarked, moreover, that, among the ancients 
books were always scarce and dear, and that very great diffi- 
culties impeded their inibhcation and circulation These cir- 
cumstances concentrated hterary tastes and habits among a 
small number of men, who formed a small hterary aristocracy 
out of the choicer spirits of the great pohtical aristocracy 
Accordingly, nothmg goes to prove that hterature was ever 
treated as a trade among the Greeks and Romans 
These commumties, which were not only aristocracies, but 
very polished and free nations, of course imparted to their 
hterary productions the special defects and merits that charac- 
terize the hterature of aristocratic times And mdeed a very 
ciipprfimal survey of the works of ancient authors will suffice 
to convmce us that if those writers were sometimes deficient 
m variety and fertihty m their subjects, or m boldness, viva- 
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cily, and power of generalization m their thoughts, they al- 
ways diqilayed exquisite care and skill in their details Noth- 
ing m then: works seems to he done hastily or at random, 
every Ime is written for the eye of the connoisseur and is 
sTiap ed after some conc^tion of ideal heauty No hteratuxe 
places those fine quahhes m which the writers of democracies 
are na turally deficient m bolder rehef than that of the 
ancients, no hterature, therefore, ou^t to he more studied in 
democratic tunes 'Phis study is better suited than any other 
to combat the hteraiy defects inherent m tiiose times, as for 
their natural hterary quahhes, these will ^ing up of their 
own accord without its hemg necessary to learn to acquire 
them 

It is important that this pomt ^uld be clearly understood 
A particular study may be useful to the hterature of a people 
without bemg appropriate to its social and pohtical wants If 
men were to persist m teachmg nothing but the hterature of 
the dead languages m a commumty where everyone is habi- 
tually led to make vehement exertions to augment or to mam- 
tam his fortune, the result would be a very pohshed, but a 
very dangerous set of citizens For as theur social and pohtical 
condition would give them every day a sense of want^ whidh 
their education would never teach them to supply, they would 
.perturb the state, m the name of the Greeks and Romans, 
instead of ennchmg it by their productive mdustry 

It is evident that m democratic couunumties the mterest 
of mdividuals as well as the security of the commonwealth 
demands that the education of the greater number should 
be scientific, commercial, and mdustnal rather than hterary 
Greek and Latm should not be taught m all the schools, but 
it IS important that those who, by their natural di^osition or 
their fortune, are destmed to cultivate letters or prepared to 
relish them ^ould find schools where a complete knowledge 
of ancient hterature may be acquired and where the true 
scholar may be formed A few excellent umversihes would do 
more towards the attainment cd this object than a multitude 
of bad grammar-schools, where superfluous matters, badly 
learned, stand m the vrsy of sound instruction m necessary 
studies 
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All who aspire to literary excellence in democratic nations 
OTi^t frequently to refre^di themselves at the springs of an- 
cient literature; there is no more wholesome medidne for the 
mind. Not that I hold the literary productions of the ancients 
to he irreproachable, but I think that they have some special 
merits, admirably calculated to counterbalance our peculiar 
defects, ^ey are a prop on the ade on which we are in most 
danger of falling. 
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HOW AMERICAN DEMOCRACY HAS MODIFIED 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

If the reader has n^tly iinderstood what 1 have already 
said on the subject of hterature m general, he will have 
no difficulty in understanding that ^ecies of influence which 
a democratic social condition and democratic mshtutions may 
exercise over language itself, which is the duef instrument of 
thought 

American authors may truly be said to live rather m Eng- 
land than m their own country, smce they constantly study 
the E ng h s h writers and take them every day for their models 
But it IS not so with the bulk of the population, whudi is 
more immediately subjected to the pecuhar causes actmg upon 
the United States It is not, then, to the written, but to the 
spoken language that attention must be paid if we would detect 
the changes which the idiom of an anstocratic people may 
undergo when it becomes the language of a democracy 
, Englishmen of education, and more competent judges than 
I can be of the nicer shades of repression, have frequently 
assured me that the language of the educated classes m the 
Umted States is notably different from that of the educated 
classes in Great Britam They complam, not only that the 
Americans have brou^t mto use a number of new words (the 
difference and the distance between the two countries might 
suffice to eiqplam that much), but that these new words are 
more especially taken from the jargon of parties, the mecha- 
mcal arts, or the language of trade In addition to this, they 
assert that old Enghsh words are often used by the Amencans 
m new acceptations, and lastly, that the mhabitants of the 
Umted States frequently mtexmmgle phraseology m the stran- 
gest manner, and sometunes place words together which are 
always kept apart m the language of the mother country 
These remarks, whidh were made to me at vanous tunes by 
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persons who appeared to be worthy of credit, led me to reflect 
upon the subject; and my reflections brought me, by theore- 
tical reasoning, to the same point at which my informants had 
arrived by practical observation. 

In aristocracies language must naturally parfa^Tra of that 
state of repose in which everything remains. Few new words 
are coined because few new things are made; and even if new 
things were made, they would he designated by known words, 
whose meaning had been determined by tradition. If it happm.^ 
that the human mind bestirs itself at lengfli or is aroused by 
li^t breaking in from without, the novel expressions that are 
introduced have a learned, intellectual, and philngnphingl cha- 
racter, lowing that th^ do not originate in a democracy. 
After the fall of Constantinople had turned the tide of 
and letters towards the west, the French language was almost 
immediately invaded by a multitude of new words, whicdi all 
had Greek and Latin roots. An erudite neologism then sprang 
up in France, which was confined to the educated classes, and 
which produced no sensible effect, or at least a very gradual 
one, upon the people. 

AJl the nations of Europe successively exhibited the same 
'change. Milton alone introduced more than six hundred words 
into the English language, almost all derived from the Latin, 
the Greek, or the Hebrew. The constant agitation that prevails , 
in a democratic community tends unceasingly, on the contrary, 
to (diange the character of the language, as it does the aspect 
of affairs. In the midst of this general stir and competition of 
minds, many new ideas are formed, old ideas are lost, or re- 
appear, or are subdivided into an infinite variety of minor 
sTia dp s. The consequence is that many words must fall into 
desuetude, and others must be brou^t into use. 

Besides, democratic nations love change for its own sake, 
and this IS seen m their language as much as in their politics. 
Even when th^ have no need to change words, they some- 
times have the desire. 

The genius of a democratic people is not only shown by the 
great number of words they bring into use, but also by the 
nature of the ideas these new words represent. Among su(h a 
people the majority lays down the law in language as well 
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as in everything else, ats prevailing ^int is as manifest m this 
as m other respects But the majority is more engaged in 
busmess than m stud^, m pohtical and commercial mterests 
than m philosophical speculation or hteraxy pursuits Most of 
the words corned or adopted for its use will bear the mark of 
these habits, they will mamly serve to express the wants of 
business, the passions of party, or the details of the public 
adnmustration In these departments the language will con- 
stantly grow, while it wdl gradually lose ground m metaphy- 
sics and theology 

As to the source from which dmnocratic nations are accus- 
tomed to derive their new expressions and the manner m 
which they com them, both may easily be described Men hv- 
ing m democratic countries know but httle of the language 
that was spoken at Athens or at Rome, and they do not care 
to dive mto the lore of anhqmty to find the eiqiression that 
they want If they sometimes have recourse to learned etymo- 
logies, vamty will mduce them to seatdi for roots from the 
dead languages, but erudition does not naturally furnish them 
its resources The most ignorant, it sometimes happens, will 
use them most The emmently democratic desire to get above 
their own sphere will often lead them to seek to dignify a 
vulgar profession by a Greek or Latm name Hie lower the 
dcallmg IS and the more remote from leammg, the more pom- 
pous and erudite is its appelation Thus the French rope- 
dancers have transformed themselves mto acrobates and fun- 
ambules 

Havmg httle knowledge of the dead languages, democratic 
nations are apt to borrow words from hvmg tongues, for they 
have constant mutual intercourse, and the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent countries imitate each other the more readily as they 
grow more like each other every day 

But it is prmcipally upon their own languages that demo- 
cratic nations attempt to make innovations From tune to tune 
they resume and restore to use forgotten expressions m tiieir 
vocabulary, or they borrow from some particular class of the 
commumty a term pecuhar to it, which they mtroduce with a 
figurative meamng mto the language of daily life Many ex- 
pressions which ongmally belonged to the tedmical language 
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of a profession or a party are thus drawn into general orcu- 
lation 

The most common expedient employed by democratic nations 
to make an innovation m language consists m givmg an un- 
wonted meanmg to an expression already m use This method 
IS very simple, prompt, and convement, no leaznmg is required 
to use it correctly and ignorance its^ rather facihtates the 
practice, but that practice is most dangerous to the lan gugg^ 
When a democratic people double the meamng of a word m 
this way, they sometimes tender the meanmg which it retains 
as ambiguous as that whicdi it acquires An author begins by 
a sh^t deflection of a known expression from its pnmihve 
meanmg, and he adapts it, thus modified, as well as he can 
to his subject A second writer twists the sense of the expres- 
sion m another way, a third takes possession of it for another 
purpose, and as there is no common appeal to the sentence of 
a permanent tribunal that may definitively settle the meanmg 
of the word, it remams m an unsettled condition The conse- 
quence IS that ivnters hardly ever appear to dwell upon a 
smgle thought, but they always seem to arai at a group of 
ideas, leavmg the reader to judge which of them has been hit 

This IS a deplorable consequence of democracy I had rather 
that the language ^ould be made hideous with words import- 
ed from the Chmese, the Tatars, or the Hurons than that the 
meamng of a word m our own language should become mdetei- 
mmate Harmony and unifonmty are only secondary beauties 
in composition many of these thmgs are conventional, and, 
strictly speakmg, it is possible to do without them, but with- 
out clear phraseology there is no good language 

The pnnmple of equahty necessarily mtroduces several other 
changes mto language 

In aristocratic ages, when eadi nation tends to stand aloof 
from all others and hkes to have a physiognomy of its own, 
it often happens that several commumties which have a com- 
mon ori gin become nevertheless strangers to each other, so 
that, without ceasmg to understand the same language, they 
no longer all speak it m the same manner In these ages each 
nation is divided mto a certam number of classes, which see 
but httle of each other and do not mtermmgle Each of these 
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classes contracts and invariably retains habits of mind pecu- 
liar to itself and adepts by choice certam terms which after- 
wards pass from generation to generation, like their estates 
The same idiom then comprises a language of the poor and 
a language of the ndi, a language of the commoner and a 
language of the nobihly, a learned language and a colloquial 
one The deeper the divisions and the more unpassable the 
bamers of society become, the more must this be the case 
I would lay a wager that among the castes of India there are 
amar-mg variations of language, and that there is almost as 
much difference between the language of a panah and that of 
a Brahmm as there is m their dress 

'When, on the contrary, men, being no longer restramed by 
ranks, meet on terms of constant mtercourse, when castes are 
destroyed and the classes of society are reermted from and 
mtermixed with each other, all the words of a language are 
mm^ed Those which are unsuitable to the greater number 
pensh, the remamder form a common store, whence everyone 
chooses pretty nearly at random Almost aU the different dia- 
lects that divided the idioms of European nations are maxu- 
festly declining, there is no patois m the New World, and it 
IS disappearing every day from the old countries 

The influence of this revolution m social condition is as 
jnuch felt m style as it is m language Not only does every- 
one use the same words, but a habit spnngs up of usmg them 
without discrimination The rules which style had set up are 
almost abolished the hne ceases to be drawn between expres- 
sions which seem by their very nature vulgar and others which 
appear to be refined Persons sprmgmg from different ranks 
of society carry with them the terms and expressions they 
are accustomed to use mto whatever circumstances they may 
enter, thus the origin of words is lost like the ongm of indivi- 
duals, and there is as much confusion m language as there is 
m society 

1 am aware that m the classification of words there are 
rules which do not belong to one form of society any more 
than to another, but which are derived from the nature of 
things Some eiqiressions and phrases are vulgar because the 
ideas they are meant to express are low m themselves, others 
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are of a hi^er character because the objects they are 
to designate are naturally lofty No intermixture of ranks 'wiU 
ever efface these differences But the pnnciple of equably can- 
not fail to root out whatever is merely conventional and arbi- 
trary m the forms of thought Perhaps the necessary classifi- 
cation that I have just pomted out will always he less res- 
pected by a democratic people than by any other, because 
among such a people there are no men who are p ermanen tly 
di^osed, by education, culture, and leisure, to study the natu- 
ral laws of language and who cause those laws to be reflected 
by their own observance of them 

I shall not leave this topic without touchmg on a feature of 
democratic languages that is, perhaps, more characteristic of 
them than any other It has already been shown that demo- 
cratic nations have a taste and sometimes a passion for gene- 
ral ideas, and that this arises from them peculiar merits and 
defects This liking for general ideas is displayed m demo- 
cratic languages by the contmual use of genenc terms or 
abstract expressions and by the manner m which they are 
employed This is the great ment and the great imperfection 
of these languages 

Democratic nations are passionately addicted to genenc 
terms and abstract expressions because these modes of speech 
enlarge thought and assist the operations of the mmd by enabr 
hng it to mclude many objects m a small compass A demo- 
cratic wnter will be apt to speak of capacities m the abstract 
for men of capacity and without ^ecif^ng the objects to which 
their capacity is applied, he will talk about actualities to desig- 
nate m one word the things passmg before his eyes at the 
moment, and, in French, he will comprehend under the term 
eventudhtes whatever may happen m the umverse, datmg from 
the moment at which he speaks Democratic writers are per- 
petually coinmg abstract words of this kind, m which they 
sublimate mto further abstraction the abstract terms of the 
language Moreover, to render their mode of ^eech more sue- 
emet, they persomty the object of these abstract tenns and 
make it act like a real person ^us they would say in lYencb 
La force des choses vent que les capacites gouvement 

I cannot better illustrate what I mean than by ay o'wn 
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example I have frequently used the word equaUty m an 
absolute smise, nay, I have personified equahty m several 
{daces, thus I have said that equably does such and sudi 
tliiTigs or reframs from domg others It may he afidrmed that 
the writers of the age of Lotus XIV would not have spoken 
m this manner, they would never have thou^t of using the 
word equahty without applying it to some particular thing, 
and they would rather have renounced the term altogether 
than have consented to make it a hving personage 

^ese abstract terms which abound m democratic lan- 
guages, and whudi are used on every occasion without attach- 
ing to any particular fact, enlarge and obscure the 

thraghts they are intended to convey, they render the mode 
of speech more succmct and the idea contained m it less dear 
But with regard to language, democratic nations prefer obs- 
curity to labor 

I do not know, mdeed, vdiether this loose style has not some 
secret charm for those who speak and write among these 
nations As the men who hve there are frequently left to the 
efforts of their mdividual powers of mmd, they are almost 
always a prey to doubt, and as them situation m life is for- 
ever changing, they are never held fast to any of them opi- 
mons by the immobihty of them fortunes Ilfen hving m demo- 
*cratic countries, then, are apt to entertam unsettled ideas, and 
they require loose expressions to convey them As they never 
know whether the idea they express today will be apprppnate 
to the new position they may occupy tomorrow, they natu- 
rally acquire a hkmg for abstract terms An abstract term is 
like a box with a ^e bottom, you may put m it what ideas 
you please, and take them out agam without being observed 

Among sill nations genenc and abstract terms form the basis 
of language I do not, therefore, pretend that these terms are 
found only m democratic languages, I say only that men have 
a special tendency m the ages of democracy to multiply words 
of this kmd, to take them always by themselves m them most 
abstract acceptation, and to use them on all occasions, evffl 
when the nature of the discourse does not require them 
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■^^ANY different meanings have been given to the word 
poetry It would weaiy my readers if I were to discuss 
which of these defimtions ou^t to be selected, I prefer tellmg 
them at once that which I have chosen In my opimon, Poetry 
IS the search after, and the delineation of, the Ideal 

The Poet is he who, by suppressmg a part of what emsts, 
by addmg some imagmaiy touches to the picture, and by com- 
binmg certam real circumstances that do not m fact happen 
together, completes and extends the work of nature Thus the 
object of poetry is not to represent what is true, but to adorn 
it and to present to the nund some loftier image Verse, re- 
garded as the ideal beauty of language, may be eminently 
poetical, but verse does not of itself constitute poetry 

I now proceed to mquire whether among the actions, the 
sentiments, and the opmions of democratic nations there are 
any which lead to a conception of die ideal, and whidi may* 
Cor this reason be considered as natural sources of poetry 

It must, m the first place, be acknowledged that the taste 
for ideal beauty, and the pleasure derived from the eiqires- 
sion of it, are never so mtense or so diffused among a demo- 
cratic as among an aristocratic people hi aristocratic nations 
it sometimes happens that the body acts as it were ^onta- 
neously, while the hi^er faculties are bound and burdened 
by repose Among these nations the people will often dii^lay 
poetic tastes, and their fancy sometimes ranges beyond and 
above what surrounds them 

But m democracies the love of jihysical gratification, the 
notion of bettermg one’s condition, the excitement of compe- 
tition, the diarm of anticipated success, are so many spurs 
to urge men onward m the active professions they have em- 
braced, without allowmg them to deviate for an ins ta nt from 
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the track. The xnain stress of the faculties is to this point The 
i maginatinTi is not extinct, but its chief function is to devise 
what may he useful and to represent what is real. The prin- 
ciple of equality not only diverts men from the description of 
ideal heauty; it also diminishes the number of objects to he 
described. 

Aristocracy, by maintaining society in a fixed position, is 
favorable to tiie solidity and duration of positive reli^ons as 
well as to the stability of political institutions. Not only does 
it keep the human mind within a certain sphere of belief, but 
it predisposes the mind to adopt one faith rather than another. 
An aristocratic people will always be prone to place inter- 
mediate powers between God and man. In tins respect it may 
be said that the aristocratic element is favorable to poetry. 
Vnien the universe is peopled with supernatural bongs, not 
palpable to sense, but discovered by the mind, the ima^ation 
ranges freely; and poets, finding a thousand subjects to deli- 
neate, also find a countless audience to take an interest in 
their productions. ■ 

In democratic ages it sometimes happens, on the contrary, 
that men are as much afloat in matters of faith as th^ are 
in their laws. Skepticism then draws the imagmation of poets 
back to earth and confines them to the real and visible world. 
Even when the principle of equality does not disturb religious 
conviction, it tends to simplify it and to divert attention from 
secondary agents, to fix it princfyally on the Supreme Power. 

Aristocracy naturally leads the human mind to the contem- 
plation of tile past mid fixes it there. Democracy, on the 
contrary, gives men a sort of instinctive distaste for what is 
ancient. In this respect aristocracy is far more fiivorable to 
poetry; for tiiinp commonly grow larger and more obscure as 
they are more remote, and for this twofold reason th^ are 
better suited to the delineation of the ideal 

After having deprived poetry of the past, the principle of 
equality robs it in part of the present. Among aristocratic 
nations there is' a certain number of privileged petscfiiages 
whose situation is, as it were, without and above the condi- 
tion of man; to these, power, wealth, fame, wit, refinement, 
and ^tinction in alL'tifings appear peculimrly to belong. Ihe 
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crowd never sees them very closely or does not watch itwtn 
in minute details, and little is needed to make the i^pewip ti pn 
of such men poetical On the other hand, among the gamo 
people you will meet with classes so ignorant, low, and en- 
slaved that they are no less fit objects for poetry, from the 
excess of their rudeness and wret^edness, than the fnrmor 
are from their greatness and refinement Besides, as the diffe- 
rent classes of which an aristocratic commumty is pnmpng^d 
are widely separated and imperfectly acquamted with each 
other, the imagmation may always represent them with some 
addition to, or some subtraction from, what they really are 

In democratic commumties, where men are all insignificant 
and very much alike, each man instantly sees all his fdlows 
when he surveys himself The poets of democratic ages, there- 
fore, can never take any man m particular as the subject of a 
piece, for an object of slender importance, which is distinctly 
seen on all sides, will never lend itself to an ideal conception 

Thus the prmciple of equahty, m proportion as it has estab 
lished itself m the world, has dried up most of the old sprmgs 
of poetry I/et us now attempt to see what new ones it may 
disclose 

When skepticism had depopulated heaven, and the progress 
of equably had reduced each mdividual to smaller and better^ 
known proportions, the poets, not yet aware of what they 
could substitute for the great themes that were d^arting 
together with the aristocracy, turned their eyes to manimate 
nature As they lost sight of gods and heroes, they set them- 
sdves to describe streams and mountains Thence originated, 
m the last century, that kmd of poetry which has been called, 
by wsy of distinction, descrtptme Some have thou^t that 
this embellished dehneation of all the physical and inanimate 
objects which cover the earth was the kmd of poetry pecu- 
bar to democratic ages, but I bdieve this to be an error, and 
that it bebngs only to a penod of transition 

1 am persuaded that m the end democracy diverts the ima> 
gmation from all that is external to man and fixes it on man 
alfvnp Democratic nations may amuse themselves for a while 
with n onsidcring the productions of nature, but they are ex- 
cited m reabty only by a surv^ of themsdves Here, and 
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here alone, the true sources of poetry among such nations are 
to he found; and it may he believed that the poets who neglect 
to draw their inspirations hence will lose all sway over the 
nunds which they would enchant, and will he left in the end 
with none but unimpassioned ^ectators of thdr transports. 

I have shown how the ideas of progress and of the indefinite 
perfectibility of the human race belong to democratic ages. 
Democratic nations care but little for what has been, but they 
are haunted by visions of what will be; in this direction their 
unbounded imagination grows and dilates beyond all measure. 
Here, then, is the widest range open to the genius of poets, 
idiich allows them to remove their perfonnances to a suffi- 
cient distance from the eye. Democrapy, which shuts tiie past 
against the poet, opens the future before him. 

As all the citizens who compose a democratic community 
are nearly equal and alike, the poet caztnot dwdl upon any 
one of them; but the nation itself invites, the exercise of his 
powers. The general amilitude of individuals, which renders 
any one of them taken separately an improper subject of 
poetry, allows poets to include them all in the same unagery 
and to take a general survey of the people itsdf. Democratic 
nations have a clearer perception than any others of thdr own 
a^ect; and an aspect so imposing is admirably fitted to the 
delineation of the ideal. 

I readily admit that the Americans have no poets; I cannot 
allow that they have no poetic ideas. In Europe peo^ a 
great deal of the wilds (rf America, but the Americans ffiem- 
selves never think about them; tiiey are insenable to the 
wonders of inanimate nature and they may be said not to 
perceive the mighty forests that surround then till they fall 
beneath the hatchet Their eyes are fixed upon another a^t: 
the American people views its own march across these wilds, 
draining swamps, turning the course of rivers, peopling soli- 
tudes, and subduing nature. This magnificent image of them- 
selves does not meet the gaze of the Americans at intervals 
only; it may be said to haunt evmy one of them in his least 
as well as in his most important actions and to be always fit- 
ting before his mind. 

Nothing conceivable is so petty, so insipid, so crowded with 
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paltry interests— in one word, so anti-poetic— as the life of a 
man in the United States. But among the thou^ts which it 
suggests, there is always one that is full of poetry, and this is 
the hidden nerve which gives vigor to the whole frame. 

In aristocratic ages each people as well as each individual 
is prone to stand separate and abof from aU others. In demo- 
cratic ages the extreme fluctuations of men and the iTw patiar’f*? 
of their desires keep them perpetually on the move, so that 
the inhabitants of different countries intermin^e, see, listen to, 
and borrow from each other. It is not only the members of 
the same community, then, who grow more alike; communi- 
ties themselves are assimilated to one another, and the whole 
assemblage presents to the eye of the spectator one vast demo- 
cracy, each citizen of whic^ is a nation. This di^lays the 
a^ect of mankind for the first time in the broadest li ght- All 
that belongs to the existence of the human race taken as a 
whole, to its vicissitudes and its future, becomes an abundant 
mine of poetry. 

The poets who lived in aristocratic ages have been emi- 
nently successful in their delineations of certain incidents in 
the life of a people or a man; but none of them ever ventured 
to include within his performances the destinies of mankind, a 
tai^ which poets writing in democratic ages may attempt. 

At that same time at which every man, raising his eyes 
above his country, begins at length to discern mankind at 
large, the Deity is more and more manifest to the human mind 
in full and entire majesty. If in democratic ages faith in posi- 
tive religion be often shaken and the belief in intermediate 
a^ts, by whatever name they are called, be overcast, on file 
other hand men are disposed to conceive a far broader idea of 
Providence itself, and its interference in human affeirs assumes 
a new and more imposing ^pearance to tiieir eyes.* Looking 
at the human race as one great whole, they easily conceive 
tiiat its destinies are regulated by the same design; and in the 
actions of every individual they are led to acknowledge a trace 
of that universal and eternal plan by which God rules our 
race. This consideration may be taken as another prolific source 
of poetry whicdi is opened in democratic times. 

'' Democratic poets will always appear trivial and fri^d if 
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focms and if they attempt to draw them down frbm heaven 
to dispute the supremacy of earth. But if they 'strive ''to'‘con- 
nect the great events they commemorate with the general 
providential deigns that govern the universe and, without 
showing the finger of the Supreme Governor, reveal the 
thnti ^ta of the Supreme Iilhid, iheir works will be admired 
and -understood, for the imagination of their- contemporaries 
takes this direction of its own accord. . • 

It may be foreseen in like manner that poets living in demo- 
cratic times will prefer the delineation of passions and ideas 
to that of persons and achievements. The language, the dress, 
and the daily actions of men in democracies are r^ugnant to 
conceptions of the ideal These things are not poetical in them- 
selves; and if it were otherwise, they would- cease to be so, 
because they are too familiar to all those to whom the poet 
would speak of them. Iliis forces the poet constantly to search 
below the external .surface which is palpable to the senses, in 
order to read the inner soul; and nothing lends' itself more to 
the delineation of the ideal than the scrutiny of. the hidden 
depths in the immaterial nature of man. I need not traverse 
earth and sky to discover a wonderous object woven of con- 
trasts, of infinite greatness and littleness, of intense gloom and 
• amaang bri^tness, capable at once of exciting ]^ty, admira- 
tion, terror, contempt. I have only to look at noyself. Man 
wrings out of nothing, crosses time, and disappears forever in 
the bosom of God; he is seen but for a moment, wandering on 
the verge of the two abysses, and there he is lost. 

If man were wholly ignorant of himself, he would have no 
poetry in hin^ for it is impossible to describe what the mind 
does not concdve. If man clearly discerned his own nature, 
his imagination would remain idle and would have nothing to 
add to the picture. But the nature of man is sufficiently dis- 
closed for him to know something of himself, and suffidently 
obscure for all the rest to be plunged in thick darkness, in 
which he gropes forever, and forever in vain, to lay hold on 
some completer notion of his being. 

Among a democratic people poetry will not be fed with 
legends or the memorials of old traditions. The poet will not 
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attempt to people the universei with supernatural beings, in 
whom his readers and his own fancy have ceased to heheve; 
nor will he coldly personify virtues and vices, whicdi are better 
received imder their own features. All these resources fail 
him; but Man remains, and the poet needs no more. The desti- 
nies of mankind, man himself taken aloof from his country 
and his age and standing in tiie presence of Nature and of 
God, with his passions, his doubts, his rare pro^erities and 
inconceivable wretchedness, will become the chief, if not the 
sole, theme of poetry among these nations. 

Experience may confirm this assertion if we consider the 
productions of the greatest poets who have appeared since the 
world has been turned to democracy. The authors of our age 
who have so admirably delineated the features of Faust, Childe 
Harold, Bene, and Jocelyn did not sedc to record the actions 
of an individual, but to enlarge and to throw h^t on some of 
the obscurer recesses of the human heart. 

Such are the poems of democracy. The principle of equality 
does not, then, destroy all the subjects of poetry: it renders 
tibem less numerous, but more vast 
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WHY AMERICAN WRITERS AND ORATORS 
OFTEN USE AN INFLATED STYLE 

I HAVE frequently noticed that the Americans, who generally 
treat at business m dear, plam language, devoid of all 
nmnmmit and SO extremely simple as to be often coarse, are 
apt to become inflated as soon as they attempt a more poetical 
dififann They then vent their pomposity from one end of a 
harangue to the other, and to hear them lavish imagery on 
every occasion, one might fancy that they never spoke of any- 
thmg with simphaty 

The 'Rng lisb less frequently commit a sunilar fault The 
cause of this may be pomted out without much difficulty In 
democratic commumties, each citizen is habitually engaged m 
the contemplation of a very puny object namely, himself If 
he ever raises his looks higher, he perceives only the immense 
form of society at large or the still more imposing aspect of 
manlond His ideas are all either extremely mmute and clear 
CT extremely general and vague, what hes between is a void 
When he has been drawn out of his own ^ere, therefore, he 
always expects that some amazmg object will be offered to his 
attention, and it is on these terms alone that he consents to 
tear himself for a moment from the petty, comphcated cares 
that form the charm and the exatonent of his life 

Ihis appears to me sufficiently to explain why men m 
democraoes, whose concerns are m general so paltry, call 
upon their poets for conceptions so vast and descnptions so 
unlimited 

The authors, on their part, do not fail to obey a propensity 
of which they themselves partake, they perpetually inflate 
their imagmations, and, expanding them beyond all bounds, 
they not infrequently abandon the great in order to readi the 
gigantic By these means they hope to attract the observation 
of the multitude and to fix it easily upon themselves, nor are 
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their hopes disappointed, for as the multitude seeks for noth- 
ing in poetiy but objects of vast dimensions, it has neither the 
time to measure with accuracy the proportions of all the 
objects set before it nor a taste suffidently correct to perceive 
at once in what respect they are out of proportion. The author 
and the public at once vitiate one another. 

We have also seen that anmng dranocratic nations the sources 
of poetry are grand, but not abundant. They are soon eidiaust- 
ed; and poets, not finding the elements of the ideal in what is 
real and true, abandon them entirely and create monsters. I 
do not fear that the poetiy of democratic nations will prove 
insipid or that it will fly too near the ground; I rather appre- 
hend that it ivill be forever lodng itself in the clouds and that 
it will range at last to purely imaginaiy regions. I fear that 
the productions of democratic poets may often be surcharged 
with immense and incoherent imagery, with exaggerated des- 
criptions and strange creations; and that the fantastic beings 
of their brain may sometimes make us regret the world of 
reahty. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRAMA 
AMONG DEMOCRATIC NATIONS 


Whek the revolution that has changed the social and 
pohtical state of an aristocratic people begins to penetrate 
into hterature, it generally &st manifests itsdf m the drama, 
and it alwasis remains conspicuous there 
The spectator of a dramatic piece is, to a certam extent, 
taken hy surprise by the impression it conveys He has no 
tune to refer to his memory or to consult those more able to 
judge than himsdf It does not occur to him to resist the new 
hterary tendencies that begm to be felt by him, he yidds to 
them before he knows what they are 
Authors are very prompt m discovenng wbidi way th^ 
taste of the pubhc is thus secretly mehned They ^ape their 
productions accordingly, and the hterature of the stage, after 
havmg served to mdicate the approaching hterary revolution, 
speedily completes it altogether If you would judge before- 
diand of the hterature of a people that is lapsmg mto demo- 
cracy, study its dramatic productions 
The hterature of the stage, moreover, even among aristo- 
cratic nations, constitutes the most democratic part of their 
hterature No kmd of hterary gratification is so much withm 
the reach of the multitude as that which is denved from 
theatncal representations Neither preparation nor study is 
required to enjoy them, they lay hold on you m the midst of 
your prejudices and your ignorance When the yet untutored 
love of the pleasures of mmd begins to affect a cdass of the 
community, it immediately draws them to the stage The thea- 
ters of aristocratic nations have always been filled with spec- 
tators not belonging to the aristocracy At the theatre alone, 
the hi^er ranks mix with the middle and the lower classes, 
there alone do the former consent to listen to file opinion of 
the latter, or at least to allow them to give an opmion at all 
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At the theater men of cultivation and of literary attainments 
have always had more difficult than elsewhere m Twalring 
their taste prevail over that of the people and in preventmg 
themselves from hemg earned away by the latter The pit has 
frequently made laws for the boxes 

If it be difficult for an aristocracy to prevent the people 
from gettmg the upper hand m the theater, it will readily be 
understood that the people will be supreme there when demo- 
cratic prmciples have cr^t mto the laws and customs, when 
ranks are mtermixed, when nunds as well as fortunes are 
brought more nearly together, and when the upper <»lagB has 
lost, with its hereditary wealth, its powers, its traditions, and 
its leisure The tastes and propensities natural to democratic 
nations m reject to hterature will therefore &st be discer- 
nible m the drama, and it may be foreseen that they will break 
out there with vehemence In written productions the hterary 
canons of aristocracy will be gently, gradually, and, so to 
speak, legally modified, at the theater they will be riotously 
overthrown 

The drama brmgs out most of the good quahties and almost 
all the defects inherent in democratic literature Democratic 
commumties hold erudition very cheap and care but httle for 
what occurred at Borne and Athens, they want to hear some- 
tbiTig that concerns themselves, and the dehneation of the 
present age is what they demand When the heroes and the 
manners of antiquity are frequently brought upon the stage 
and dramatic authors faithfully observe the rules of antiquated 
precedent, that is enough to warrant a conclusion that the 
democratic classes have not yet got ‘the upper hand m the 
theaters 

Bacme makes a very humble apology m the preface to the 
BrvtannKus for havmg disposed of Junia among the Vestals, 
who, accordmg to Aulus Gellius, he says, “admitted no one 
below SIX years of age, nor above ten " We may be sure that 
he would TiPitber have accused nor defended himsdf for such 
an offense if he had written for our contemporaries 

A fact of this tcinil illustrates not only the state of hterature 
at the famp when it occurred, but also that of society itself 
A democratic stage does not prove that the nation is m a 
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state of democracy, for, as 'we have just seen, it may happen 
even in aristocracies that democratic tastes afErat the drama; 
but when the spirit of aristocracy reigns exclusive^ on the 
stage, the fact irre&ragably demonstrates that the whole of 
sociefy is aristocratic; and it may he bold^ inferred that the 
same lettered and learned class that sways the dramatic writers 
commands the people and governs the country. 

Hie refined tastes and the arrogant bearing of an aristo- 
cracy, when it manages the stage, will rarely fail to lead it to 
make a kind of selection in human nature. Some of the condi- 
tions of society claim its chief interest, and the scenes that 
delineate their manners are preferred upon the stage. Certain 
virtues, and even certain vices, are thou^t more particularly 
to deserve to figure there; and they are applauded while all 
others are excluded. On the stage, as w^ as elsewhere, an 
aristocratic audience wishes to meet only persons of quality 
and to be moved only by the misfortunes of kings. The same 
remark applies to style: an aristocracy is apt to impose upon 
dramatic authors certain modes of expression that give the key 
in which everything is to be delivered. By these means tiie 
stage frequently comes to delineate only one side of man, or 
sometimes even to represent what is not to be met with in 
human nature at all, to rise above nature and to be beyond it 
• hi democratic conununities the spectators have no such 
preferences, and they rarely display any such antipathies: they 
like to see on the stage that medley of conditions, feelings, and 
opinions that occurs before their eyes. Hie drama becomes 
more striking, more vulgar, and more true. Sometimes, how- 
ever, those who write for the stage in democracies also trans- 
gress the bounds of human nature; but it is on a different side 
from their predecessors. By seeking to represent in minute 
detail the little singularities of the present moment and the 
peculiar characteristics of certain personages, th^ forget to 
portray the general features of the race. 

When the democratic classes rule the stage, they introduce 
as much license in the manner of treating subjects as in the 
choice of them. As the love of the drama is, of all literary 
tastes, that which is most natural to democratic nations, the 
number of authors and of spectators, as well as of theatricial 
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representations, is constantly increasing among these pntnmn - 
mties Such a multitude, composed of elements so different and 
scattered m so many different places, cannot acknowledge the 
same rules or submit to the same laws No agreement is pos- 
sible among judges so numerous, who do not know when they 
may meet agam, and therefoxe eacdi pronounces his own sepa- 
rate opimon on the piece If the effect of democracy is gene- 
rally to question the authority of all hteraiy rules and conven- 
tions, on the stage it abolishes them altogether and puts m 
their jdace nothmg but the caprice of each author and each 
public 

The drama also displays m a special manner the truth of 
what I have before said m speaking more generally of style 
and art in democratic hterature Ih reading the cnticisnis that 
were occasioned by the dramatic productions of ffie age of 
Louis XIV one is surprised to notice the great stress which 
the pubhc laid on the probabihty of the plot, and the impor- 
tance that was attached to the perfect consistency of the cha- 
racters and to their domg nothmg that could not be easily 
eiqjlamed and imderstood The value which was set upon the 
forms of language at that period, and the paltry strife about 
words with which dramatic authors were assailed, are no 
less suipnsmg It would seem that the men of the age of 
Louis XIV attached very exaggerated importance to those 
details which may be perceived m the study, but which escape 
attention on the stage, for, after all, the prmcipal object of a 
dramatic piece is to be performed, auJ its chief merit is to 
affect the audience But the audience and the readers m that 
age were the same on leavmg the theater they called up the 
author for judgment at their own firesides 

In democracies dramatic pieces are listened to, but not read 
Most of those who frequent the amusements of the stage do 
not go there to seek ffie pleasures of mmd, but the keen emo- 
tions of the heart They do not expect to hear a fine hterary 
work, but to see a play, and provided the author writes the 
language of his country correctly enou^ to be understood, and 
his characters excite cunosity and awaken sympathy, the audi- 
ence are satisfied They ask no more of fiction and immediately 
return to real life Accuracy of style is ffierefore less required. 
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because the attentive observance of its rules is less perc^tible 
on the stage. 

As for the probability of the plot, it is incomimtible with 
perpetual novelty, surprise, and rapidity of invention. It is 
therefore neglected, and die public excuses the ne^ect. You 
may be sure that if you succeed in bringing your audience 
into the presence of something that affects them, they will 
not care by what road you brought them there, and they will 
never reproadi you for having excited their emotions in spite 
of dramatic rules. 

The Americans, when they go to the theater, very broadly 
display all the different propensities that I have here described; 
but it must be acknowledged that as yet very few of them go 
to the theater at all. Althou^ playgoers and plays have prodi- 
giously increased in the United States in the last forty years, 
the population indulge in this kind of amusement only with 
the greatest reserve, lliis is attributable to peculiar causes, 
which the reader is already acquainted witii and of which a 
few words will suffice to remind him. 

The Puritans who founded the American republics not only 
were enemies to amusements, but they professed an e^ecial 
abhorrence for the stage. Ihey considered it as an abominable 
pastim'e; and as long as their principles prevailed with un- 
■divided sway, scenic performances were wholly unknown 
among them. These opinions of the first fathers of the colonies 
have left very deep traces on the minds of their descendants. 

The extreme regularity of habits and the great strictness of 
morals that are observable in the United States have as yet 
little favored the growth of dramatic art. There are no drama- 
tic subjects in a country whi(di has witnessed no great political 
catastrophes and in which love invariably leads by a strai^t 
and easy road to matrimony. People who spend every day in 
the week in making money, and Sunday in going to church, 
have nothing to invite the Muse of Comedy. 

A single fact suffices to show that the stage is not very 
popular in the United States. The Americans, whose laws 
allow of the utmost freedom, and even license of language in 
all other rejects, have nevertheless subjected their dramatic 
authors to a sort of censorsldp. Theatrical performances can 
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take place only by permission of the municipal authorities. 
may serve to riiow how mudi communities are like indivi- 
duals; they surrender themselves unscrupulously to their rul- 
ing passions and afterwards take the greatest care not to yield 
too much to the vriiemence of tastes that they do not possess. 

No portion of literature is connected by closer or more 
niunerous ties with the present condition sociely than the 
drama. The drama of one period can never be suited to the 
following age if in the interval an important revolution has 
afEected the manners and laws of the nation. 

The great authors of a preceding age may be read, but 
pieces written for a different public will not attract an audi- 
ence. The dramatic authors of the past live only in books. The 
traditional taste of certain individuals, vanity, fashion, or the 
genius of an actor may sustain or resuscitate for a time the 
aristocratic drama among a democracy; but it will i^eedily fall 
away of itself, not overthrown, but abandoned. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF HISTORIANS 
IN DEMOCRATIC TIMES 


Historiamb who write m aristocratic ages are inclmed to 
refer all occurrences to the particular will and character 
of certain individuals, and they are apt to attribute the most 
important revolutions to shght accidents They trace out the 
smallest causes with sagacity, and frequently leave the greatest 
unperceived 

Ihstonans who hve m democratic ages exhibit precisely 
opposite characteristics Most of them attnbute hardly any 
influence to the mdividual over the destmy of the race, or to 
citizens over the fate of a people, but, on the other hand, they 
assign great general causes to all petty mcidents Hiese con- 
trary tendencies explam each other 

Wuao. the historian of aristocratic ages surveys the theater 
of the world, he at once perceives a very small number of 
promment actors who manage the whole piece Hiese great 
personages, who occupy the front of the stage, arrest atten- 
tion and fix it on themselvK, and while the histonan is bent 
on penetrating the secret motives whicdi m^e these persons 
^eak and act, the others escape his memory The importance 
of the thinga that some men are seen to do gives him an exag- 
gerated estimate of flie influence that one man may possess, 
and naturally leads him to think that m order to eiqilam the 
impulses of &e multitude, it is necessary to refer them to the 
particular influence of some one individual 

Wisa, on the contrary, all the citizens are mdepmdent of 
one another, and eadi of them is individually weak, no one 
IS seen to exert a great or still less a lastmg power over the 
commumty At first sight mdividuals appear to be absidutdy 
devoid of any influence over it, and society would seem to 
advance alone by the free and voluntary action of all the men 
who compose it Tbs naturally prompts the mmd to search 
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for that general reason which operates upon so many men’s 
faculties at once and turns them simultaneously m the same 
dir ection 

I am very well convmced that even among dpm nnratip 
nations the gemus, the vices, or the virtues of certam in divi- 
duals retard or accelerate the natural current of a peojde’s 
history, but causes of this secondary and fortmtous nature are 
mfimtely more various, more concealed, more complex, less 
powerful, and consequently less easy to trace, m periods of 
equahty than m ages of aristocracy, when the task of the histo- 
rian IS simply to detach from the mass of general events the 
particular influence of one man or of a few men In the former 
case the historian is soon wearied by the toil, his mmd loses 
itself m this labyrmth, and, m his mabihty clearly to discern 
or con^icuously to pomt out the influence of mdividuals, he 
demes that they have any He prefers talking about the cha- 
ractenstics of race, the physical confo rm ati on of the country', 
or the gemus of civilization, and thus abridges his own labors 
and satisfies his reader better at less cost 

M de Lafayette says somewhere in his Memoirs that the 
exaggerated system of general causes affords surpnsmg con- 
solations to second-rate statesmen I will add that its effects 
are not less consolatory to second-rate historians, it can al- 
ways furnish a few im^ty reasons to extricate them from the* 
most difficult part of their work, and it mdulges the mdolence 
or incapacity of their nunds while it confers upon them the 
honors of deep thinkmg 

For myself, I am of the opimon that, at all times, one great 
portion of tile events of this world are attributable to very 
general fficts and another to special influences These two kmds 
of cause are always m operation, only their proportion vanes 
General facts serve to eiqilam more tiungs m democratic than 
in aristocratic ages, and fewer things are then assignable to 
mdividual influences During penods of anstocrary the reverse 
taTfPg place ^eaal influences are stronger, general causes 
weaker, unless, mdeed, we consider as a general cause the fact 
itsdf of the inequahty of condition, which allows some mdivi- 
duals to baffle the natural tendenaes of all the rest 

The historians who seek to describe what occurs m demo- 
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cratic societies are ri^t, therefore, in assigning much to gene* 
ral causes and in devoting 'their chief attention to discover 
tTipin; hut they are wrong in wholly denying the spedal influ- 
ence of individuals because they cannot easily trace or follow it. 

The historians who live in democratic ageS' not only are 
prone to assign a great cause to every incident, but are also 
given to connect incidents together so as to deduce a system 
from them. In aristocratic ages, as the attention of historians 
is constantly drawn to individuals, the connection of events 
escapes them; or rather they do not believe in any such con- 
nection. To them, the thread of history seems constantly to be 
broken by the coturse of one man's life. Li democratic ages, on 
the contrary, as the historian sees much more of actions than 
of actors, he may easily establish some kind of sequence and 
methodical order among the former. 

Ancient literature, which is so rich in fine hostirical compo- 
sitions, does not contain a single great historical system, while 
the poorest of modem literatures abound with them. It would 
appear that the ancient historians did not make sufficient use 
of those general theories which our historical writers are ever 
ready to carry to excess. 

Ihose who write in democratic ages have another more 
dangerous tendency. When tiie traces of individual action upon 
•nations are lost, it often happens that 3n}u see the world move 
without the impeUing force being evident. As it becomes 
extremely difficult to discern and analyze the reasons that, 
acting separately on the will of each member of the commu- 
nity, concur in the end to produce movement in the whole 
mass, men are led to believe that this movement is involun- 
tary and that societies imconsciously obey some superior force 
ruhag over them. But even when the general feet that governs 
the private volition of- all individuals is supposed to be dis- 
covered upon the earth, the principle of human free-will is not 
made certain. A cause sufficiently extensive to affect millions 
of men at once and sufficiently strong to bend tiiwn all toge- 
ther in the same direction may well seem irresistible, having 
sem that mankind do yield to it, the mind is close upon the 
inference that mankind caimot resist it. 

Historians who live in democratic ages, then, not only deny 
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that the few have any power of acting upon the destiny of a 
people, but derive tiie people themsdves of the power of 
modifying their own condition, and they subject them 
to an inflexible Providence or to some blind necessity. Accord- 
ing to them, each nation is indissolubly bound by its position, 
its origin, its antecedents, and its character to a certain lot 
that no efforts can ever change. They involve generation in 
generation, and thus, going back from age to age, and from 
necessity to necessity, up to -the origin of the world, they forge 
a close and enormous chain, which girds and binds the human 
race. To their minds it is not enou^ to show what events have 
occurred: they 'vdsh to show that events could not have occurred 
otherwise. They take a nation arrived at a certain stage of its 
history and affirm that it could not but follow the tracdc that 
brought it thither. It is easier to make such an assertion than 
to show how the nation mi^t have adopted a better course. 

In reading the historians of aristocratic ages, and e^edally 
those of antiquity, it would seem that, to be master of his lot 
and to govern his fellow creatures, man requires only to be 
master of himself. In perusing the historical volmnes which 
our age has xnroduced, it would seem that man is utterly power- 
less over himself and over rdl aroimd him. The historians of 
antiquity taught how to command; those of our time teach 
only how to obey; in their writings the author often appears* 
great, but htunanity is always diminutive. 

If this doctrine of necessity, whidi is so attractive to those 
who write history in democratic ages, passes from authors to 
their readers till it infects the whole mass of the community 
aini gets possession of the public mind, it will soon paralyze 
the activity of modem society and reduce Christians to the 
levd of the Turks. 

Moreover, I would observe that sudi doctrines are pecu- 
liarly dangerous at the period at whidi we have azzived. Our 
contemporaries are only too prone to doubt of hu man freewill, 
because of them feels hinwdf confined on every ade hy has 

own weakness; but they are still willing to acknowledge the 
strength independence of men united in society. Do not let 
this principle be lost si^t of, for the great object in our to 
is to rmse the faculties of men, not to comidete tiieir prostration. 
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OF PARLIAMENTAEY ELOQUENCE IN 
TEIE UNITED STATES 

jAlmong aristocratic nations all the members of the comifiu- 
nity are connected with and d^endent upon each other; 
the graduated scale of different ranks acts as a tie which 
keeps everyone in his proper place and the whole body in 
subordination. Something of the same kind always occurs in 
the political assemblies of these nations. Parties naturally range 
themsdves mider certain leaders, whom they obey by a sort 
of instinct, which is only the result of habits contracted else- 
where. They carry the manners of general sodety into the 
lesser assemblage. 

In democratic countries it often happens that a great num- 
ber of dtizens are tending to the same point; but each one 
moves thither, or at least flatters himself that he moves, only 
of his own accord. Accustomed to regulate his doings by per- 
sonal impulse alone, he does not willing submit to dictation 
•from without This taste and habit of independence accompany 
him into tiie councils of the nation. If he consents to connect 
himself with other men in the prosecution of the same pur- 
pose, at least he chooses to remain free to contribute to the 
common success after his own fashion. Hence it is that in 
democratic countries parties are so impatient of control and 
are never manageable except in moments of great public dan- 
ger. Even then the authority of leaders, which under such 
circumstances may be able to make men act or ^eak, hardly 
ever readies the extent of making them keep silence. 

Among aristocratic nations the members of political assem- 
blies are at the same time members of the aristocracy. Each 
of them enjoys high established rank in his own right, and 
the position that he occupies in the assembly is often less 
important in his eyes than that which he fills in the country. 
TUs consoles him for playing no part in the discussion of 

7 
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public affairs and restrains him from too eagerly attempting 
to play an insignificant one. ' 

In America it generally happens that a r^resentative 
becomes somebody only from his position in the assembly. He 
is therefore perpetually haunted by a craving* to acquire im- 
portance there, and he feels a petulant desire to be constantly 
obtruding his qpinions upon his fellow members. His own 
vanity is not the only stimulant which urges biin on in this 
course, but also that of his constituents and the nnntimi al 
necesaty of propitiating them. Among aristocratic nations a 
member of the le^slature is rarely in strict dependence upon 
his constituents: he is frequently to a sort of unavoid- 
able r^resentative; sometimes they are themselves strictly 
dependent upon him, and at length, they reject bim^ he 
may easily get elected elsewhere or, retiring from public life, 
he may still enjoy the pleasures of q>lendid idleness. In a 
democratic country, like the United States, a representative 
has hardly ever a lasting hold on the minds of his constituents. 
However small an electoral body may be, the fluctuations of 
democracy are constantly changing its aspect; it must there- 
fore be courted unceasingly. A representative is never sure of 
his supporters, and, if they forsake him, he is left without a 
resource; for his natural position is not sufficiently elevated 
for him to be easily known to those not dose to him; and,' 
with the complete state of independence prevailing among the 
people, he cannot hope that his friends or the govenunent will 
send biwi down to be returned by an electoral body unac- 
quainted with Him. The seeds of his fortune, therefore, are 
sown in his own nei^borhood; from that nook of earth he 
must start, to raise himself to command the people and to 
inflniwipp the destinies of the world. Thus it is natural that 
in democratic countries the membds of political assemblies 
fftinnld think more of their constituents than of their party, 
while in aristocrades they think more of their party than of 
their constituents. 

But what ou^t to be said to gratify constituents is not 
always what oii^t to be said in order to serve the party to 
which r^resentatives profess to belong. The general interest 
of a party frequently demands that members belonging to it 
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should not speak on great questions thqy understand 

im perfec tly; tiiat they ^ould ^eak but -little on those minor 
questions which impede the great ones; lastly,- and for the most 
part, that thqy should not speak at all. To keq> silence is the 
most useful service that an indifEerent i^okesman can render 
to the commonwealth. 

Constituents, however, do not think so. The population of 
a district send a representative to take a part in the govern- 
ment of a country because they entertain a very hi^ notion of 
his merits. As -men appear greater in proportion to the little- 
ness of the objects by which they are surrounded, it may be 
assumed that the opinion entertained of the ddegate will be 
so much the hi^er as talents are more rare among his consti- 
tuents. It will foerefore frequently happen that the less consti- 
tuents ou^t to expect from their representative, the more 
they anticipate from him; and however incompetent he may 
be, they will not fail to call upon him for agnal exertions, 
corresponding to the rank thqy have conferitedjjpon him. 

Independently of his posntion as a legislator of the state, 
electors also regard their representative as the natural patron 
of the constituency in the legislature; th^ almost consider him 
as die pnn^ of eacdi of his supporters, and they flatter them- 
selves that he will not be less zealous in defense of flieir pri- 
•vate interests than of those of the country. Thus dectors are 
-well assured beforehand that the representative of their choice 
will be an orator, that he will ^eak often if he can, and that, 
in case he is forced to refrain, he will strive at any rate to 
compress into his less frequent orations an inquiry into all the 
great questions of state, combined with a statement of all the 
petty grievances they have themselves to complain of; so that, 
even thou^ he is not able to come forward frequently, he 
should on ea(^ occasion prove what he is capable of doing; 
and that, instead of perpetually lavishing his powers, he should 
occaaonally condense them in a small compass, so as to fur- 
nish a sort of complete and brilliant epitome of his constituents 
and of himself. On these terms they will vote for bim at the 
next election. 

Ihese conditions drive worthy man of biimbla abilifiac to 
deq>air; who, knowing their own powers, would never volun- 
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tarily have come forward But thus turged on, the r^resenta- 
tive hegms to ^ak, to the great alarm of his fnends, and 
rushing imprudently mto the nudst of the most celebrated ora- 
tors, he perplexes the debate and wearies the House 
All laws that tend to make the representative more dq>en- 
dent on the elector a£Eect not only the conduct of the legislators, 
as 1 have remarked elsewhere, but also their lan gnago 
They exercise a simultaneous influence on affairs themsdves 
and on the manner m which affairs are discussed 
There is hardly a member of Congress who can make up his 
mmd to go home without having dispatched at least one speech 
to his constituents, or who wiH endure any mterruption until 
he has mtroduced mto his harangue whatever useful sugges- 
tions may be made touchmg the four-and-twenty states of 
which the Union is composed, and especially the ^strict that 
he represents He therefore presents to the mind of his audi- 
tors a succession of great general truths (which he himsdf 
comprehends and expresses only confusedly) and of petty 
mmutiae, which he is but too able to discover and to pomt out 
The consequence is that the debates of that great assembly are 
frequently vague and perplexed and that they seem to drag 
their slow length along rather than to advance towards a dis- 
tmct object Some such state of thmgs will, I beheve, alwajrs 
arise m the pubhc assembhes of democracies • 

Propitious circumstances and good laws might succeed m 
drawing to the legislature of a democratic people men very 
supenor to those who are returned by the Amencans to Con- 
gress, but nothmg will ever prevent the men of slender abili- 
ties who sit there from obtrudmg themselves with compla- 
cency, and m all ways, upon the pubhc The evil does not 
appear to me to be susc^tible of entire cure, because it origi- 
nates not only m the tactics of that assembly, but m its con- 
stitution and m that of the country The mhabitants of the 
United States seem themselves to consider the matter m this 
TigTit ^ and they diow their long experience of parhamentary 
life, not by abstauung from makmg bad speeches, but by coura- 
geously submittmg to hear them made They are resigned to 
it as to an evil that they know to be mevitable 
I have shown the petty side of pohbcal debates m demo- 
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cratic assemblies ; let me now exhibit the imposing one. Hie 
proceedings -within the Parliament of England for the last one 
hundred and fifty years have never occasioned any -great sen- 
sation outside that coimtty; the opixuons and feelings expressed 
by the speakers have never awakened much sympathy even 
among the nations placed nearest to the great arena of British 
liberty; whereas Europe was excited by the very first debates 
that took place in the small colonial assemblies of America at 
the time of the Revolution. 

This was attributable not only to particular and fortuitous 
circumstances, but to general and lasting causes. I can con- 
ceive nothing more admirable or more powerful than a great 
orator debating great questions state in)a-democratic assem- 
bly. As no particular class is ever r^resented there by men 
commissioned to defend its own interests, it is always to the 
whole nation, and in the name of the whole nation, tiiat the 
orator speaks. This mqiands his thou^ts and hei^tens his 
power of language. As precedents have there but little wei^t, 
as there are no longer any privileges attached to certain pro- 
perty, nor any li^ts inherent in certain indi-viduals, the mind 
must have recourse to general truths derived from human 
nature to solve the particular question -under discussion. Hence 
the political debates of a democratic people, however small it 
*may be, have a degree of breadth that frequently rmiders them 
attractive to mankind. All men are interested by them because 
they treat of man, who is everywhere the same. 

Among the greatest aristocratic nations, on the contrary, the 
most general questions are almost always argued on some ^e- 
dal groxmds deri-ved from the practice of a particular timp or 
the rights of a particular class, which interest that class alone, 
or at most the people among whom that class happens to exist. 

It is owing to this as much as to the greatness of the French 
people and the fevorable di^osition of the nations who listen 
to tiiem that the great effect which the French political d eba te 
sometimes produce in the world must be attributed. The orators 
of France frequently speak to mankind even when they are 
addressing thdr countrymen only. 
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Chapter I 


WHY DEMOCRATIC NATIONS SHOW A 
MORE ARDENT AND ENDURING LOVE 
OF EQUALITY THAN OF LIBERTY 


T 

J. EE siBST and most intense passion that is produced by 
equality of condition is, I need hardly say, the love of that 
equality. My readers will therefore not be surprised that I 
speak of this feeling before all others. 

Everybody has remarked that in our time, and e^eciaUy 
in France, this passion for equality is every day gaining 
ground in the human heart. It has been said a hundred times 
that oxu: contemporaries are far more ardently and tenadously 
attached to equality than to freedom; but as I do not find that* 
the causes of the fact have been sufficiently analyzed, I shall 
endeavor to point tiiem out. 

It is posrible to imagine an extreme point at which freedom 
and equality would meet and blend. Let us suppose that all 
the people take a part in the government, and that each one 
of them has an equal ri^t to take part in it As no one is diffe- 
rent from his fellows, none can exercise a tyrannical power; 
men will be perfectly free because they are all entirely equal; 
and they will all be perfectly equal becaiise they are entirely 
free. To this ideal state democratic nations tend. Ibis is the 
only complete form that equality mti assume upon earth; but 
there are a thousand others whid), without being equally per- 
fect, are not less cherished by those nations. 

The principle of equality may be established in dvil sodety 
without prevailing in the political world. There may be equal 
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nghts of inJiiTg m g m Ihe same pleasures, of entermg fbe same 
professions, of frequenting the same places, m a word, of liv- 
ing m the same marnigr and seekmg wealth by the same means, 
al tho u g h all men do not take an equal share m the govern- 
ment A kmd of equality may even be established m the poh- 
tical world thou^ there should be no pohtical freedom there 
A man may be the equal of all his countrymen save one, who 
is the master of all without distmction and who selects equally 
from among them aU the agents of bis power Several other 
combmations might be easily imagmed by which very great 
equahty would be united to mstitutions more or less free or 
even to institutions wholly without freedom 

Although men cannot become absolute^ equal imless they 
are entirely free, and consequently equahty, pushed to its fur- 
thest extent, may be confounded with freedom, yet there is 
good reason for distmgmshmg 'die one from the other Ihe 
taste whidi men have for hberty and that which they fed for 
equahty are, m fact, two different things, and I am not afraid 
to add that among democratic nations they are two imequal 

tViingii 

Upon dose inspection it will be seen that there is in every 
age some pecuhar and pr^nderant fact 'with which all others 
are connected, this fact almost always gives birth to some 
pregnant idea or some ruling passion, which attracts to itself 
and bears away m its course all the feelmgs and opmions of 
the tune, it is like a great stream towards which each of the 
nei^bormg nvulets seems to flow 

Freedom has aiipeared m the world at different times and 
under various forms, it has not been exdusively bound to any 
social condition, and it is not confined to democracies Freedom 
cannot, therefore, form the distmguishmg charactensbc of 
democratic ages The pecuhar and preponderant fact tiiat 
marks those ages as its O'wn is the equahty of condition, the 
ruhng passion of men m those periods is the love of this equa- 
hty Do not ask what singular charm the men of democratic 
ages find m being equal, or what special reasons they may 
have for chnging so tenaciously to equahty rather than to the 
other advantages that society holds out to them equahty is 
the distingmshing diaractenstic of the age they hve m, that 
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of itself is enou^ to explain that they prefer it to all the rest. 
. But independently of this reason there are several others 
which will at all times habitually lead men to prefer equality 
to freedom-. 

If a people -could ever succeed in destroying, or even in 
diminishin g the equality that prevails in its own body, they 
could do so only by long and laborious efforts, llidr social 
condition must be modified, thdr laws abolished, their opinions 
superseded, their habits changed, their manners corrupted. But 
political liberty is more easily lost; to neglect to hold it fast is 
to allow it to escape. Therefore not only do men ding to equa- 
lity because it is dear to them; they also adhere to it because 
they think it will last forever. 

That political freedom in its excesses may compromise the 
tranquillity, the property, the lives of individuals is obvious 
even to narrow and unthinking minds. On the contrary, none 
but attentive and clear-sighted men perceive the perils with 
which equality threatens us, and they commonly avoid point- 
ing them out They know that the calamities they fipprehend 
are remote and fatter themselves that they will only fell upon 
future generations, for which the present generation takes but 
little thought. The evils that freedom sometimes brings with it 
are immediate; they are apparent to all, and all are more or 
less affected by them. The evils that extreme equality may 
produce are slowly disclosed; they creep gradually into the 
social frame; they are seen only at intervals; and at the 
moment at which they become most violent, halnt already 
causes them to be no longer felt 

The advantages that freedom brings are shown only by the 
lapse of time, and it is always easy to mistake the cause in 
which they originate. The advantages of equality are imme- 
diate, and they may always be traced from their source. 

Political liberty bestows exalted pleasures from time to time 
upon a certain number of dtizens. Equity every day confers 
a number of small enjoyments on every man. The cdiarms of 
equality are every instant fdt and are within the reach of all; 
the noblest hearts are not insensible to thmn, and the most 
vulgar souls exult in them. Hie passion that equdity creates 
must therefore be at once strong and general. Men cannot 
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enjoy political liberty unpurcihased by some sacrifices, and 
they never obtain it without great exertions But the pleasures 
of equahty are self-proffered, each of the petty mcidents of 
life seems to occasion them, and in order to taste them, noth- 
ing IS required but to hve 

Democratic nations are at all times fond of equahty, but 
there are certam epochs at which the passion they entertam 
for it swells to the hei^t of fury This occurs at the moment 
when the old social system, long menaced, is overthrown after 
a severe mtemal struggle, and the barriers of rank are at 
length thrown down At such tunes men pounce upon equahty 
as theur booty, and they cling to it as to some precious trea- 
sure which they fear to lose The passion for equahty pene- 
trates on every side mto men’s hearts, expands there, and fills 
them entirdy TeU them not that by this blind surrender of 
themselves to an exclusive passion they them dearest mte- 
rests, they are deaf Show them not freedom escaping from 
theiT'gra^ while they are lookmg another way, they are bhnd, 
or rather they can discern but one object to be desired m the 
universe 

'What I have said is applicable to all democratic nations, 
what I am about to say concerns the French alone Among 
most modem nations, and especially among all those of the 
tsontment of Europe, the taste and Ihe idea of freedom began 
to -exist and to be developed only at the tune when social con- 
ditions were tending to equahty and as a consequence of that 
very equahty Absolute kmgs were the most eEScaent levelers 
of ranks among their subjec^ts Among these nations equahty 
preceded freedom, equably was therefore a fact of some stand- 
mg when freedom was still a novdty, the one had already 
created customs, opmions, and laws belongmg to it when the 
other, alone and for the first tune, came mto actual existence 
Thus the latter was still only an affair of opuuon and of taste 
while the former had already crept mto the habits of the 
people, possessed itself of their manners, and given a parti- 
cular turn to the smallest actions in their hves Can it be 
wondered at that the men of our own time prefer the one to 
the other? 

I think that democratic commumties have a natural taste 
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for freedom; left to themselves, they will seek it, (dietiidi it, 
and view any privation of it with regret. But for equality their ' 
passion is ardent, insatiable, incessant, invincible; they call for 
equality in freedom; and if they cannot obtain that, they still 
call for equality in slavery, nhey will endure poverty, servi- 
tude, barbarism, but they will not endure aristocracy. 

This is true at all times, and e^cially in our own day. All 
men and all powers seeking to cope with this irresistible pas- 
sion will be overthrown and destroyed by it. In our age free- 
dom cannot be established without it, and despotism itself can- 
not reign without its support. 



Chapter E 


OF INDIVIDUALISM IN DEMOCRATIC 
COUNTRIES 


1 HAVE shown how it is that m ages of equahty every man 
sedcs for his opimons withm hnnself , I am now to show how 
it IS that m the same ages all his feehngs are turned towards 
himsdf alone Indtmduahsm is a novel expression, to which a 
novel idea has given birth Our fathers were only acquamted 
with egotsme (selfi^ess) Selfishness is a passionate and 
exaggerated love of self, which leads a man to connect every- 
thing with himself and to prefer himself to everytbmg m the 
world Individualism is a mature and calm feehng, which dis- 
poses each member of the commumty to sever himself from 
die mass of his fellows and to draw apart with his fiunily and 
his friends, so that after he has tibus formed a httle citde of 
his own, he willingly leaves society at large to itself Sdfisih- 
ness originates m Umd instinct, mdividuahsm proceeds from 
erroneous judgment more than from depraved feelings, it on- 
’ginates as much m deficiencies of mmd as in perversity of 
heart 

Selfishness hh^ts the germ of all virtue, mdividuahsm, at 
first, only saps the virtues of pubhc life, but m the long run 
it attacks and destroys all others and is at length absorbed m 
downn^t selfishness Selfishness is a vice as old as the world, 
which does not belong to one form of society more than to 
another, mdividuahsm is of democratic origm, and it threatens 
to spread m the same ratio as the equahty of condition 

Among aristocratic nations, as fomihes remam for centuries 
m the same condition, often on file same spot, all generations 
become, as it were, contemporaneous A man almost always 
knows his forefathers and respects them, he tbinks he alreadj' 
sees his remote descendants and he loves them He willin^y 
imposes duties on bimsdf towards the former and the latter, 
and he will frequently sacrifice his personal gratifications to 
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those who went before and to those who will csome after him. 
Aristocratic institutions, moreover, have the effect of closely 
binding every man to several of his fellow citizens. As the 
classes of an aristocratic people are strongly marked and per- 
manent, each of them is regarded by its own members as a 
sort of lesser country, more tangible and more cherished flian 
the country at large. As in aristocratic communities all the 
citizens occupy fixed portions, one above another, the result 
is that each of them always sees a man above hirnself whose 
patronage is necessary to him, and below himself another rna-n 
whose co-operation he may claim. Men living in aristocratic 
ages are therefore almost always closely attached to something 
placed out of their own sphere, and ftey are often diq)osed 
to forget themselves. It is true that in these ages the notion 
of human fellowship is faint and that men seldom think of 
sacrificing themselves for mankind; but they often sacrifice 
themselves for other men. Ih democratic times, on the con- 
trary, when the duties of each individual to the race are much 
more d^ar, devoted -service to any one man becomes more 
rare; the bond of human affection is extended, but it is relaxed. 

Among democratic nations new families are constantly 
springing up, others are constantly falling away, and all that 
remain change their condition; the woof of time is every ^ 
instant broken and the track of generations effaced. Those 
who went before are soon forgotten; of those who will come 
after, no one has any idea: the interest of man is confined to 
those in close propinquity to himself. As each class gradually 
approaches others and mingles with them, its members become 
undifferentiated and lose their class identity for each other. 
Aristocracy had made a chain of all the members of the com- 
munity, from the peasant to the king; democracy breaks that 
chain and severs every link of it. 

As social conditions become more equal, the number of 
pprs^^ns increases who, although they are neither rich nor 
powerful enough to exercise any- great influence over their 
fellows, have nevertheless acquired or retained sufficient edu- 
cation and fortune to satisfy their own wants. They owe noth- 
ing to any man, they expect nothing from any man; they 
acquire the habit of always considering themselves as stand- 
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mg alone, and ih^ are apt to unagme that their whole desiany 
IS m them own hands 

Urns not only does democracy make every man forget his 
ancestors, hut it hides his descendants and separates his con- 
temporanes from him, it throws him back forever upon him- 
self alone and threatens m the end to confine him entirely 
withm the solitude of his own heart 



Chapter m 


INDIVIDUALISM STRONGER AT THE CLOSE 
OF A DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION THAN 
AT OTHER PERIODS 


T 

X EE PERIOD when the construction of democratic society 
upon the rums of an aristocracy has just been completed is 
especially that at which this isolation of men from one another 
and the selfishness resulting from it most forcibly strike the 
observer Democratic commumties not only contam a large 
number of independent citizens, but are constantly filled with 
men who, havmg entered but yesterday upon their md^en- 
dent condition, are intoxicated with their new power ^ey 
entertain a presumptuous confidence m their own strength, 
and as they do not suppose that they can henceforward ever 
have occasion to claim the assistance of their fellow creatures, 
they do not scruple to show that they care for nobody but 
themselves 

An aristocracy seldom yields without a protracted strug^e, 
m the course of which implacable animosities are kmdled bet-f 
ween the different classes of society These passions survive 
the victory, and traces of them may be observed m the midst 
of the democratic confusion that ensues Those members of the 
community who were at the top of the late gradations of rank 
cannot immediately forget their former greatness, they will 
long regard themselves as aliens in the midst of the newly 
composed society They look upon all those whom this state 
of society has made their equals as oppressors, whose destmy 
can excite no sympathy, they have lost sight of their former 
equals and feel no longer bound to them fate by a common 
mterest, each of them, standmg aloof, thmks that he is reduced 
to care for himself alone Those, on the contrary, who wme 
formerly at the foot of the social scale and who have been 
brought up to the common level by a sudden revolution can- 
not enjoy their newly acquired mdependence wifliout secret 
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uneasiness; and if they meet ivith some of their fonner supe- 
liozs on the same footing as Ihezns^ves, they stand aloof from 
them with an expres^on of triumph and fear. 

It is, &en, commonly at the outset of democratic society that 
citizens are most disposed to live apart. DemocnK^ leads men 
not to draw near to their fellow creatures; hut democratic 
revolutions lead them to shun each other and perpetuate in a 
state of equality the animosities that the state of inequality 
created. • 

The great advantage of the Americans is that they have 
arrived at a state of democracy without having to endure a 
democratic revolution, and that they are bom equal instead 
of becoming so. 



Chapter IV 


th at THE AMERICANS COMBAT THE 
EFFECTS OF INDIVIDUALISM 
BY FREE INSTITUTIONS 

^)espotism, 'which by its nature is su^icious, sees in the 
separation among men the surest guarantee of its continuance, 
and it usually makes every effort to keep them separate. No 
vice of the human heart is so acceptable to it as selfishness: a 
despot easily forgives his subjects for not loving him, provided 
they do not love one another. He does not ask them to assist 
him in governing the state; it is enough that they do not aspire 
to govern it themselves. He stigmatizes as turbulent and un- 
ruly ^irits those -who -would combine their exertions to pro- 
mote the pro^erity of the community; and, perverting the 
natural meaning of ivords, he applauds as good citizens those 
who have no sympathy for any but themselves. 

Thus the vices which despotism produces are precisely those 
which equality fosters. These two things pemidously complete 
and assist each other. Equality places men side by side, un-i 
coimected by any common fie; despotism raises barriers to 
keep them asunder; the former predi^oses them not to con- 
sider their fellow creatures, the latter makes general indiffe- 
rence a sort of public -virtue. 

Despotism, then, which is at all times dangerous, is more 
particularly to be feared in democratic ages. It is easy to see 
that in those same ages men stand most in need of freedom. 
“When the members of a community are forced to attend to 
public affairs, they are necessarily drawn from the circle of 
their own interests and snatched at times from self-observa- 
tion. As soon as a man begins to treat of public afhiirs in 
public, he be^ns to percd-ve that he is not so independent of 
his fellow men as he had at first imaged, and that in order 
to obtain their support he must often lend them his co-ope- 
ration. 
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When the puhhc govern, there is no man who does not feel 
the value of puhhc goodwill or who does not endeavor to court 
it by drawing to himself the esteem and afiechon of those 
among whom he is to hve Many of the passions which congeal 
and keep asunder human hearts are then obliged to retire and 
hide below the surface Pnde must be dissembled, disdam 
dares not break out, sdfishness fears its own self Under a 
free government, as most pubhc offices are elective, the men 
whose elevated mmds or aspiring hopes are too closely or- 
cumscnbed m private life constantly feel that they cannot do 
without the people who surround them Men learn at such 
times to thmk of their fellow men from ambitious motives, 
and they frequently find it, m a manner, their mterest to ferget 
themselves 

I may here be met by an objection derived from elechon- 
eermg mtngues, the meanness of candidates, and the calum- 
mes of their opponents Ihese are occasions of enmity which 
occur the oftener the more frequent dechons become Such 
evils are doubtless great, but they are transient, whereas the 
benefits fiiat attend them remain The desire of being elected 
may lead some men for a time to violent hostihty, but this 
same desire leads all men in the long run to support each 
other, and if it happens that an election accidentally severs 
,two fnends, the electoral system brings a multitude of ah- 
zens permanently together who would otherwise always have 
remamed unknown to one another Freedom produces pnvate 
animosities, but despotism gives birth to general mdifference 

The Amencans have combated by free institubons the ten* 
dency of equahty to keep men asunder, and they have subdued 
it The legislators of Amenca did not suppose that a general 
representation of the whole nation would suffice to ward oCE a 
disorder at once so natural to the frame of democratic society 
and so fetal, they also thou^t that it would be well to infuse 
pohbcal life mto each portion of die tmmtoiy m order to 
multiply to an mfimte extent opportumties of actmg m con- 
cert for ^ the members of the commumty and to make them 
constantly feel them mutual dependence Tlie plan was a wise 
one The general affairs of a country engage the attention only 
of leadmg pohbcians, who assemble from fame to fame m the 

8 
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same^places; and as they often lose a^t of each other after- 
wards, no lasting ties are established between thpin- But if 
the object' be -to have -the local affairs of a district pn tii1in. te d 
by -the men who zeride there, the same persons are always in 
contact; and thqr are, in a manner, forced to be 
and to adapt themselves to one another. 

It is difScult to draw a man out of bis own circle to interest 
him' in the destiny of the state, becaxise he does not clearly 
xmderstand what influence the destiny of the state can have 
upon his own lot. But if it is proposed to make a road cross 
the end of his estate, he will see at a glance that there is a 
connection between this small public affair and his greatest 
private affairs; and he will discover, without its being shown 
to him, the dose tie that unites private to general interest. 
Thus fmr more may be done by entrusting to the ritigms the 
administration of minor affairs than by surrendering to them 
in the control of important ones, towards interesting them in 
the public welfare and convincing them that they constantly 
stand in ne'ed df one another in order to provide for it. A bzil- 
Eant achievement may win for you the favor of a people at 
one stroke; but to earn the love and respect of the population 
that surrounds 'you,' a long succession of little services ren- 
dered smd of obscure good deeds, a constant habit of kindness, 
and mi 'e^blished- reputation for disinterestedness will be 
required. Local freedom, then, which leads a great number of' 
to value the affection of their nei^bois and of their 
kindred, perpetually brings men together and forces them to 
hdp 'one another in spite of the propensities that sever them. 

- In 'the United States the more opulent citizens take great 
care not' to stand aloof from the people; on the contrary, they 
constantly keep on- easy terms with the lower classes: they 
hst^ to they speak to them every day. They know that 
the rich 'in democracies always stand in need of the poor, and 
ii democratic times you attach a poor man to you more 
by yoiir mann^ than by benefits conferred. The magnitude of 
such b e nefifai, which sets off the difference of condition, causes 
a secret irritation to those who reap advantage from them, but 
the i''h«rTti of simplicity of manners is almost irresistible; affa- 
bility men away, and even want of polirii is not always 
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d^^^ p^l»aHing - This tniih does not take root at once in the minds 
of the' rich. .They generally resist it as long as the democratic 
revolution lasts, and they do not acknowledge it immediately 
after that revolution is accomplished. They are very ready to 
do good to the people, but they still choose to 'keep them at 
arm’s length; they think that is suffi(tient, but they are mis- 
taken. They, might spend fortunes thus without warming the 
hearts of the population around them; that population does not 
ask them for the sacrifice of their money, but of their pride. 

It would seem as if every imagination in the United States 
were upon the stretch to invent means of increasing the wealth 
and satisfying the wants of the public. Hie best-informed 
inhabitants of each district constantly use their information to 
discover new truths that may augment tiie general prosperity; 
and if they have made any such discoveries, they eagerly sur- 
render them to the mass of the people. 

When the vices and weaknesses frequently exhibited by 
those who govern in America are closed examined, the pros- 
perity of the people occasions, but improperly occasions, sur- 
prise. Elected magistrates do not make the American demo- 
cracy flourish; it flourishes because the magistrates are elec- 
tive. 

It would be unjust to suppose that the patriotism and the 
, zeal that every American di^lays for the welfare of his fellow 
citizens are wholly insincere. Although private interest directs 
the greater part of human actions in the United States as well 
as elsewhere, it does not regulate th^ all. I must say that I 
have often seen Americans make great and real sacrifices to 
the public welfare; and 1 have noticed a hundred instances in 
which they hardly ever failed to lend faithful support to one 
another. The free institutions which the inhabitants of the 
United States possess, and the political rights of which they 
make so much use, remind every citizen, and in a thousand 
ways, tiiat he lives in society. They every instant impress upon 
his mind the notion that it is the duty as well as the interest 
of men to make themselves useful to their fellow creatures; 
and as he sees no particular ground of animosity to them, 
since he is never either their master or their slave, his heart 
readily leans to the side of kindness. Men attend to the inte- 
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rests of the public, first by necessity, afterwards by choice, 
what was intentional becomes an instmct, and by dint of work- 
ing for the good of one's fellow citizens, the habit and the 
taste for serving them are at length acquired 
Many people in France consider equality of condition as one 
evil and pohtical freedom as a second When they are obhged 
to yield to the former, they strive at least to escape from the 
latter But I contend that m order to combat the evils which 
equality may produce, there is only one effectual remedy 
namely, pobtical freedom 
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OF THE USE WHICH THE AMERICANS MAKE 
OF PUBLIC ASSOCIATIONS IN CIVIL LIFE 

1 so not propose to speak of lliose political associations by 
the aid of which men endeavor to defend themselves against 
the despotic action of a nugonty or against the aggressions of 
regal power That subject I have already treated If eaidi citi- 
zen did not learn, in proportion as he mdividually becomes 
more feeble and consequently more mcapable of preservmg 
his freedom sin^e-banded, to combme with his fdlow citizens 
for the purpose of defendmg it, it is dear that tyranny would 
unavoidably mcrease together with equably 
Only those associations that are formed in civil life without 
reference to pohhcal objects are here referred to ^e pohtical 
assoaahons that exist m &e Umted States are only a sm^e 
feature m the midst of the immense assemblage of associations 
m that country Amencans of all ages, all conditions, and all 
.dispositions constantly form associations Ihey have not only 
commercial and manufacturing compames, m which all take 
part, but assoaations of a thousand other kinds, rehgious, 
moral, senous, futile, general or restricted, enormous or dum- 
nutive The Amencans make associations to give entertam- 
ments, to found seminanes, to build inns, to construct chur- 
ches, to difihise books, to send missionanes to the antipodes, 
in this manner they found hospitals, prisons, and schools If it 
is proposed to mculcate some truth or to foster some fodmg 
1^ the encouragement of a great example, they form a society 
Wherever at the head of some new undertakmg you see the 
government m France, or a man of rank m England, m the 
Umted States you will be sure to find an association 
I met with several kmds of associations m America of wbidi 
I confess I had no previous notion, and I have often admired 
the extreme skill with which the inhabitants of the Umted 
States succeed m proposmg a common object for the exertions 
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of a great many men and inducing them voluntarily to pur- 
sue it 

I have since traveled over England, froni wMch the Ameri- 
cans have taken some of their laws and many of their cus- 
toms; and it seemed to me that the principle of association 
was by no means so constantly nr adroitly used in that coun- 
try. The English often perform great things ringly, whereas the 
Americans form associations for the smallest undertakings. It 
is evident that the former people consider association as a 
powerful means of action, but the latter seem to regard it as 
the only means they have of acting. 

Thus the most democratic country on the face of the earth 
is that in which men have, in our time, carried to the hipest 
perfection the art of pursuing in common the object of their 
common desires and have applied this new science to the 
greatest number of purposes. Is this the result of accident, or 
is there in reality any necessary connection between the prin- 
ciple of association and that of equality? 

Aristocratic communities always contain, among a multitude 
of persons who by themselves are powerless, a small number 
of powerful and wealthy citizens, each of whom can achieve 
great undertakings single-handed. In aristocratic societies men 
do not need to combine in order to act, because they are, 
strongly held together. Every wealthy and powerful citizen 
constitutes the head of a permanent and compulsory associa- 
tion, composed of all those who are dependent upon him or 
whom he makes subservirat to the execution of his designs. 

Among democratic nations, on the contrary, all the citizens 
are independent and feeble; they can do hardly anything by 
themselves, and none of them can oblige his fellow men to 
lend him their assistance. They all, therefore, become power- 
less if they do not learn voluntarily to help one another. If 
nn«»n living in democratic countries had no right and no incli- 
nation to associate for political purposes, their independence 
would be in great jeopardy, but they mi^t long preserve their 
wealth and their cultivation: whereas if they never acquired 
the habit of forming associations in ordinary life, civilization 
itself would be endangered. A people among whom individuals 
lost the power of achieving great things rin^e-handed, without 
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acquiring the means of producmg them by united exerbonSi 
would soon relapse mto barbarism 
Unhappily, the same social condition that renders associa- 
tions so necessary to democratic nations renders their forma- 
tion more difficult among those nations than among all others 
When several members of an aristocracy agree to combme, 
they easily succeed in domg so, as each of them brmgs great 
strength to the partnership, the number of its members may 
be very lumteil, and when the members of an association are 
limited in number, they may easily become mutually acquamt- 
ed, understand ea^ other, and establish fixed regulations The 
same opportumties do not occur among democratic nations, 
where the associated members must always be very numerous 
for their association to have any power 
I am aware that many of my countrymen are not m the 
least embarrassed by tins difficulty They contend that the 
more enfeebled and mcompetent the citizens become, the more 
able and active the government ought to be rendered m order 
that society at large may execute what individuals can no 
longer accomphsh Thoy beheve this answers die whole diffi- 
culty, but I thmk they are mistaken 
A government mi^t perform the part of some of die largest 
Amencan compames, and several states, members of the 
Union, have already attempted it, but what pohtical power 
could ever carry on the vast multitude of lesser undertakings 
which the Amencan atizens perform every day, with the 
assistance of the prmciple of association^ It is easy to foresee 
that the tune is drawing near when man will be less and less 
able to produce, by himself alone, the commonest necessanes 
of life The task of the governing power will therefore perpe- 
tually mcrease, and its very efforts will extend it every day 
The more it stands in the ^ace of associations, the more will 
mdividuals, losing the notion of combinmg together, require 
its assistance these are causes and effects that unceasm^y 
create each other Will the admmistration of the country ulti- 
mately assume the management of all the manufacturers which 
no sm^e citizen is able to carry on^ And if a tune at lengdi 
arrives when, m consequence of the extreme subdivision of 
landed property, the soil is spht into an infimte number of 
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parcels, so that it can be cultivated only by companies of 
will it be necessary that the head of the government 
leave the helm of state to follow the plow? He mnr alg and 
the intelligence of a democratic people would be as 
endangered as its business and manufactures if the govern- 
ment ever wholly usurped the place of private companies 

Feelings and opinions are recruited, the heart is tmlargoit 
and the human mind is developed only by the reciprocal influ- 
ence of men upon one another. I have ^own that these influ- 
ences are almost null in democratic countries; they must there- 
fore be artificially created, and this can only be accompTigTiati 
by associations. 

When the members of an aristocratic co mmuni ty adopt a 
new opinion or conceive a new sentiment, they give it a sta- 
tion, as it were, beside themselves, upon the lofty platform 
where they stand; and opinions or sentiments so con^icuous 
to the eyes of the multitude are easily introduced into the 
minds or hearts of all around. In democratic coimtries the 
governing power alone is naturally in a condition to act in 
this manner, but it is easy to see that its action is always in- 
adequate, and often dangerous. A government can no more 
be competent to keep alive and to renew the circulation of 
opinions and feelings among a great people than to manage 
all the ^qieculations of productive industry. No sooner does a 
government attempt to go b^ond its political sphere and to 
enter upon this new track than it exercises, even uninten- 
tionally, an insupportable t3aanny; for a government can only 
dictate strict rules, the opinions which it favors are rigidly 
enforced, and it is never easy to discriminate between its 
adwce and its commands. Worse still will be the case if the 
government rejdly believes itself interested in preventing all 
circulation of ideas; it will then stand motionless and oppressed 
by the heaviness of voluntary torpor. Governments, therefore, 
not be the only active powers; associations ou^t, in 
democratic nations, to stand in lieu o f those powerful private 
individuals whom the equality of conditions has swept away. 

As soon as several of the inhabitants of the United States 
have taken up an opinion or a feeling which they wish to 
promote in the world, they look out for mutual assistance; and 
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as soon as they have found one another out, they combine 
From that moment they are no longer isolated men, hut a 
power seen from afer, whose actions serve for an example and 
whose lan g ua g e is likened to The first tune I heard m the 
United States that a hundred thousand men had hound them- 
selves puhhcly to ahstam from spirituous hquors, it appeared 
to me more like a joke than a senous engagement, and I did 
not at once perceive why these temperate citizens could not 
content themselves with drinking water hy their own firesides 
I at last understood that these hundred thousand Americans, 
alarmed hy the progress of drunkenness around them, had 
made up their mmds to patronize temperance They acted in 
just the same way as a man of high rank who should dress 
very plainly m order to in^ire the humbler orders with a 
contempt of luxury It is probable that if these hundred thou- 
sand men had hved m France, each of them would smgly have 
memorialized the government to watch the public houses all 
over the kmgdom 

Nothmg, m my opmion, is more deservmg of our attention 
than the mtellectual and moral associations of America The 
pohtical and mdustnal associations of that country strike 
us forahly, hut the others elude our observation, or if we 
^discover them, we understand them imperfectly because we 
have hardly ever seen anythmg of the kind It must be ack- 
knowledged, however, that they are as necessary to the Ame- 
rican people as the former, and perhaps more so In demo- 
cratic countries the science of association is the mother of 
science, the progress of all the rest depends upon the pro 
gress it has made 

Among the laws that rule human societies there is one 
whidi seems to he more precise and clear than all others If 
men are to remam civilized or to become so, the art of asso- 
ciatmg together must grow and improve in the same ratio in 
whidi the equahty of conditions m mcreased 
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OF THE RELATION BETWEEN PUBLIC 
ASSOCIATIONS AND THE NEWSPAPERS 


HEN men are no longer umted among themselves by fiwn 
and lasting ties, it is impossible to obtain the co-operation of 
any great number of them unless you can persuade every 
man whose help you require that his private interest obliges 
him voluntarily to unite his exertions to the exertions of all 
the others. 'Dus can be habitually and conveniently eflFufftpd 
only by means of a newspaper; nothing but a newspaper can 
drop the same thought into a thousand minds at the same 
moment. A newspaper is an adviser that does not require to 
be sought, but that comes of its own accord and talks to you 
briefly every day of the common weal, without distracting you 
from your private affairs. 

Newspapers therefore become more necessary in proportion 
as men become more equal and individualism more to be 
feared. To suppose that they only serve to protect freedom 
wovild be to dinunish their importance: they maintain civili- 
zation. I shall not deny that in democratic countries news- 
papers frequently lead the citizens to launch together into very 
ill-digested schemes; but if there were no newspapers there 
would be no common activity. The evil which they produce is 
therefore much less than that which they cure. 

The effect of a newspaper is not only to suggest the same 
purpose to a great number of persons, but to furnish means 
for executing in common the designs which they may have 
sin^y conceived. The principal otizens who inhabit an aristo- 
cratic country discern each other from afar; and if they wish 
to unite their forces, they move towards each other, drawing 
a multitude of men after them. In democratic countries, on 
the contrary, it frequently happens that a great number of 
men who wish or who want to combine caimot accomplish it 
because as fliey are very insignificant and lost amid the crowd, 
they cannot see and do not know where to find one another. 
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A new^aper then takes up the notion or the feeling that had 
occurred simultaneouslyi but sin^y, to each of them All are 
then unmediately guided towards this beacon, and these wan- 
denng nunds, which had long sou^t each odier m darkness, 
at length meet and umte The newspaper brou^t them toge- 
ther, and the newspaper is sbll necessary to keep them umted 
In order that an association among a democratic people 
should have any power, it must be a numerous body The 
persons of whom it is composed are therefore scattered over 
a wide extent, and each of them is detamed in the place of 
his domicile by the narrowness of his mcome or by the small 
unremitting exertions by whidi he earns it Means must then 
be found to converse e\ery day without seemg one another, 
and to take st^ m common without having met Thus hardly 
any democratic assomabon can do without new^apers 
Consequently, there is a necessary connecbon between pub- 
hc assoaabons and newspapers newspapers make associations, 
and assooations make new^pers, and if it has been correctly 
advanced that associabons will mcrease m number as the con- 
dibons of men become more equal, it is not less certam that 
the number of newspapers mcreases in proporhon to that of 
associabons Thus it is m Amenca diat we find at fiie same 
.tune the greatest number of a^oaations and of newspapers 
This connection between the number of newspapers and that 
of associabons leads us to the discovery of a further connec- 
bon between the state of the periodical press and the form of 
the admmistration in a country, and shows fiiat the number 
of newspapers must dimmish or increase among a democrabc 
people m proporhon as its admmistrabon is more or less cen- 
trdized For among democrabc nabons the miercise of local 
powers cannot be entrusted to the pnnupal members of the 
commumty as m aristocracies Ihose powers must be either 
abolished or placed m the hands of very large numbers of 
men, who then m fact consbtute an associabon permanently 
established by law for the purpose of admmistenng file affairs 
of a certam extent of territory, and they require a journal to 
bnng to them every day, m the midst of their own mmor con- 
cerns, some intelhgence of the state of their pubbc weal The 
more numerous local powers are, the greater is the number 
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of men in whom they are vested by law; and as this want is 
hourly felt, the more profusely do newspapers abmmd. 

The extraordinary subdivision of administrative power has 
much more to do with the enormous number of American 
newqiapezs than the great political freedom of the country and 
the absolute liberty of the press. If all the inhabitants of the 
Union had the suffrage, but a suffrage which should extend 
only to the choice of their legislators in Congress, they would 
require but few new^apers, because they would have to act 
together only on very important, but very rare, occasions. But 
within the great national association lesser associations have 
been established by law in every country, every city, and 
indeed in every village, for the purposes of local administra- 
tion. The laws of the country thus compel every American to 
co-operate every day of his life with some of his fdlow citi- 
zens for a common purpose, and eadi one of them requires a 
newspaper to inform him what all the others are doing. 

I am of the opinion that a democratic people' without any 
national representative assemblies but with a great number of 
small local powers would have in the end more newspapers 
than another people governed by a centralized administration 
and an elective legislature. What best explains to me the enor- 
mous circulation of the daily press in the United States is that, 
among the Americans I find the utmost national freedom com- 
bined with local freedom of every kind. 

There is a prevailing opinion in France and England that 
the circulation of newspapers would be indefinitely increased 
by removing the taxes which have been laid upon the press. 
This is a very exaggerated estimate of the effects of such a 
reform. Newspapers increase in numbers, not according to 
cheapness, but according to the more or less frequent 
want which a great number of men may feel for intercommu- 
nication and combination. 

In like manner I should attribute the increasing influence of 

'I say a democratic people: the administration of an aristocratic 
people may be very decentralized and yet the want of newspapers be 
little fdt, because local powers are then vested in the hands of a very 
pnpii number of men, who either act apart or know each other and 
can easily meet and come to an understanding. 
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the daily press to causes more genoal than those by which it 
IS commonly explamed A newspaper can survive only on the 
condition of publishing sentiments or principles common to a 
large number of men A newspaper, ^erefore, always r^e- 
sents an association that is composed, of its habitual readers 
This association may be more or less defined, more or less 
restricted, more or less numerous, but the fact that the news- 
paper keeps ahve is a proof that at least the germ of such an 
association exists m the nunds of its readers 
This leads me to a last reflection, with which I shall con- 
clude this diapter The more equal the conditions of men 
become and the less strong men mdividually are, the more 
easily they give way to the current of the multitude and the 
more difficult it is for fliem to adhere by themselves to an 
opmion whiidi the multitude discard A new^aper represents 
an association, it may be said to address each of its readers in 
the name of all the others and to exert its influence over them 
m proportion to their mdividual weakness The power of flie 
newspaper press must therefore mcrease as the soaal condi- 
tions of men become more equal 
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RELATION OF CIVIL TO POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


T 

A HEBE IS only one country on the face of the earth where 
the citizens enjoy unlimited freedom of association for poli- 
tical purposes This same country is the only one m the world 
where the contmual exercise of the right of asanraatinp has 
been mtroduced mto civil life and where all the advantages 
which civilization can confer are procured by means of it 
In all the coimtnes where pohtical associations are prohi- 
bited, civil assoaations are rare It is hardly probable that 
this IS- the result of accident, but the inference should rather 
be that there is a natural and perhaps a necessary connechon 
between these two kmds of associations 
Certam men happen to have a common mterest m some 
concern, either a commercial undertaking is to be managed, 
or some speculation m manufactures to be tried they meet, 
they combine, and thus, by degrees, they become familiar with 
the pnnciple of association Hie greater the multiphcity of 
small affairs, the more do men, even without knowing it, 
acquire facihty m prosecutmg great undertakmgs in common 
Civil associations, therefore, facihtate pohtical association, 
but, on the other hand, pohtical association singularly streng- 
thens and improves associations for civil purposes In civil life 
every man may, strictly speakmg, fancy that he can provide 
for his own wants, in pohtics he can fancy no such thmg 
When a people, then, have any knowledge of pubhc life, the 
notion of associations and the wish to coalesce present them- 
selves every day to the mmds of the whole commuruty, what- 
ever natural r^ugnance may restram men from acting ui con- 
cert, Hasy will always be ready to combme for the sake of a 
party Thus pohtical life makes the love and practice of asso- 
ciation more general, it imparts a desire of union and teaches 
■Qie Tnaans of combmation to numbers of men who otherwise 
would have always hved apart 
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' Folitics.^ve -birtli not only to numerous assodations,.but to 
■associations o£ great ractent. In dvil life it seldom happens that 
any one taterest draws a very large number of men to act in 
concert} mudi-.skilL is required to bring such an interest into 
existence; but . in ■ politics opportunities present themselves 
every day. Now, it is solely in great assodations that the gene- 
ral value of the prindple of assodation is displayed. Citizens 
who are individually, powerless do not- very clearly antidpate 
-the strength that they may acquire by uniting togetiiet} it must 
be shown to them in order to be understood. Renee it is -often 
eader to collect a multitude for a public purpose than -a few 
persons; a thou^d dtizens do not see what interest they have 
in combining together; ten thousand will be perfectly aware'of 
it In politics men combine for great undertakings, and the-use 
they make of the prindple of assodation in important afFairs 
practically teadies -them that it is their interest to help one 
another in those of less- moment. A political asso(^tion draws 
a number of • individuals at the same time out of thdr own 
edrde; however they may be naturally kept -asunder by age, 
mind, and fortune, it place; them nearer together and brings 
them into contact. Once met, they can always meet again. 

•Men can embark in few dvil partnerships without risking a 
portion of their possessions; this is the case with all manufac- 
^ taring and trading 'companies. 'When men are as' yet but little 
versed in the art of assodation and are acquamted ^th its 
prindpal rules, they are afraid, when first they combine m this 
manner, of buying their experience dear. They therefore prefer 
depriinng themsdves of a powerful instrument of success to 
running the risks that attend the'use of it. They are less reluc- 
tant, however, to join political assodations, which appear to 
them to be -without danger because they risk no money in 
them. But they cannot belong to these assodations for any 
length of time witiiout finding out how order is maintained 
among a large number of men and by what contrivance they 
are -made to advance, hazmoitioudy and methodically, to the 
same object. -Thus thqy learn to surrender- their own will to 
that of ^ the rest and to make their own exertions subordi- 
nate to the common impulse, things which it is not less neces- 
sary to know in. dvil than in political assodations. Political 
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associations may therefore be considered as large free schools, 
where all the members of the communily go to learn the gesne^ 
ral theory of association. 

But even if political association did not directly contribute 
to the progress of civil association, to destroy the former would 
be to impair *e -latter. When citizens can meet in public only 
for certain purposes, they regard such meetings as a strange 
proceeding of rare occurrence, and they rarely fbinlc at all 
about it When they are allowed to meet freely for all pur- 
poses, they ultimately look upon public association as the uni- 
versal, or in a manner the sole, means that men can employ 
to accomplish the different purposes tfa^ may have in view. 
Every new want instantly revives the notion. The art of asso- 
ciation then becomes, as I have said before, the mother of 
action, studied and applied by all. 

When some kinds of associations are prohibited and oQiers 
allowed, it is difficult to distinguish the former from the latter 
beforehand. In this state of doubt men abstain from them alto- 
gether, and a sort of public opinion passes current whidh tends 
to cause any association whatsoever to be regarded as a bold 
and almost an illicit enterprise.^ 

It is therefore chimerical to suppose that the spirit of asso- 

1 Hus is maze especially true when the executive govenunent has a 
discietionuy power of allowhig or prohibiting associations. -When cer-> 
tun assodations are simply prohibit^ by law, and the courts of justice 
have to punidi infringements of that law, the evil is far less consider- 
able. Hiea eveiy citizen knows beforehand pretty nearly what he has 
to expect. He judges himsdf before he is judged hy the law, and, 
ehstaining from prohibited association^ he embarks on those which ate 
legally sanctioned. It is by these restrictions that all free nations have 
always admitted that the light of association might he linuted. But if the 
legislature duiuld invest a man vrith a power of ascertaining befotdiand 
which gBwiatiwng are dangerous and whidi ate useful and dioidd autho- 
rize him to destroy dl assodations in the bud or to dlow them to be 
fnrmpit as nobody would be able to foresee in what cases assodations 
be established and in what cases they would be put down, toe 
spirit of association would be entirely paralyzed. The former of these 
laws would a««»H only certain assodations; toe latter wotdd apply to 
CTpj pty itself, and inflict an injury upon it. 1 can conceive that' a govern- 
ment whidi respects the ride of law jasy have recourse to toe former, 
but I do not concede that any goversanent has toe right of enacting toe 
latter. 
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dation, -nrhen it is repressed on some one point, 'will never- 
theless display the same vigor on all others; and that if men 
he allowed to prosecute certain undertakings in common, that 
is quite enou^ for them eagerly to set about them. When the 
members of a community are allowed and accustomed to com- 
bine for all purposes, they 'will combine as readily for the 
lesser as for the more important ones; but if they are allowed 
to c ombine only for CTnail affairs, they 'will be neither inclined 
nor able to effect it. It is in vain Aat you will leave them 
entirdy free to prosecute their business on joint-stock account; 
they will hardly care to avail themselves of the li^ts you 
have granted to them; and after ha-ving exhaiisted your 
strength in vain efforts to put down prohibited associations, 
you will be surprised that you cannot persuade men to form 
the associations yoju encourage. 

I do not say tlut there can be no civil associations in a 
country where political association is prohibited, for men can 
never live in society without embarking in some common 
undertakings; but I maintain that in such a country civil asso- 
ciations 'will always be few in number, feebly planned, un- 
skillfully managed, that they will never form any vast designs, 
or that they 'will fail in the execution of them. 

This naturally leads me to think that freedom of associa- 
tion in political matters is not so dangerous to public tran- 
quillity as is supposed, and that possibly, after having agitated 
society for some time, it may strengthen the state in the end. 
In democratic countries political associations are, so to speak, 
the only powerful persons who a^ire to rule the state. Ac- 
cordingly, the governments of our time look upon assodations 
of this kind just as so-verdgns in the Middle Ages regarded 
the great vassals of the crown; they entertain a sort of instinc- 
ti've abhorrence of them and combat them on all occasions. 
They bear a natural goodwill to dvil assodations, on the con- 
trary, because they readily discover that instead of directing 
the minds of the community to public affairs these institutions 
serve to divert them from such reflections, and that, by engag- 
ing them more and more in the pursuit of objects which can- 
not be attained -without public tranquillity, they deter from 
revolutions. But these governments do not attend to the fact 

9 
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tiiat political assodations tend amazingly to multiply and fed- 
lifate those of a dvil character, and t^t in avoiding a dan- 
gerous evil they dative themselves of an efiScadous remedy. 

"When you see the Americans freely and constantly ffirm^ng 
associations for the purpose of promoting some political prin- 
dple, of raising one man to the head of afiaizs, or of vnesting 
power from another, you have some difficulty in understand- 
ing how men so independent do not constantly fall into the 
abuse of freedom. If, on the other hand, you survey the infi- 
nite number of trading companies in operation in the United 
States, and perceive that the Americans are on every ride 
unceasingly engaged in the execution of important and diffi- 
cult plans, whidi the sli^test revolution would ffirow into 
confusion, you will readily comprehend why people so wdl 
employed are by no means tempted to perturb the state or to 
destroy that public tranquillity by whidi tiiey all profit 

Is it enou^ to observe these things separately, or should 
we not discover the hidden tie that connects them? hi their 
political assodations the Americans, of all conditions, minds, 
and ages, daily acquire a general taste for assodation and grow 
accustomed to the use of it There they meet together in large 
numbers, they converse, they listen to one another, and they 
are mutually stimulated to all sorts of undertakings. They 
afterwards transfer to diil life the notions they have thus 
acquired and make them subservient to a thousand purposes. 
Thus it is by the enjoyment of a dangerous freedom that the 
Americans learn the art of rendering the dangers of freedom 
less formidable. 

If a certmn moment in the existence of a nation is sdected, 
it is easy to prove that political associations perturb the state 
and par^-ze productive industry; but take the whole life of 
a iieople, and it may perhaps be eaay to demonstrate that free- 
dom of assodation in political matters is favorable to the pros- 
perity and even to the tranquillity of the com muni ty. 

I ga i d in the former part of this work: “He unrestrained 
liberty of political association cannot be entirely a ssimila ted 
to the liberty of the press. The one is at the same time less 
necessary and more dangerous than the other. A nation may 
fnmfinp it within certain limits without ceasing to be mistress 
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of itself, and it may sometimes be obbged to do so m order 
to maintain its own authonty ” And further on I added “It 
cannot be demed that the unrestrained liberty of association 
for pobtical purposes is the last degree of liberty which a 
peojde IS fit for If it does not throw them mto anarchy, it 
peipetualV brmgs them, as it were, to the verge of it ” Thus 
I do not think that a nation is always at hberty to mvest its 
citizens with an absolute n^t of association for pohtical pur- 
poses, and I doubt whether, m any country or m any age, it 
IS wise to set no liimts to freedom of association 
A certam nation, it is said, rould not mamtam tranquilhty 
in the commumty, cause the laws to be respected, or estabhsh 
a lasting government if the n^t of association were not con- 
fined withm narrow limits These blessings are doubtless m- 
valuable, and I can imagine that to acquire or to preserve them 
a nation may impose upon itself severe temporary restncbons 
but still it 18 well that the nation should know at what price 
these blessmgs are purchased I can Understand that it may 
be advisable to cut off a man’s arm m order to save his life, 
but it would be ridiculous to assert that he will be as deicte- 
rous as he was before he lost it 
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HOW THE AMERICANS COIVIBAT 
INDIVIDUALISM BY THE PRINCIPLE 
OF SELF-INTEREST EIGHTLY 
UNDERSTOOD 


Wh. the world was managed hy a few rich and power- 
ful individuals, these persons loved to entertain a lo% 
of the duties of man. Th^r were fond of professing *>iat it is 
praiseworthy to forget oneself and that good should he done 
without hope of reward, as it is the Deity bimsplf- Such 
were the standard opinions o£ that in morals. 

I douht whether men were more virtuous in aristocratic 
ages -dian in others, hut they were incessantly talking of the 
beauties of virtue, and its utility was only studied in secret 
But rince the imagination takes less lofty flints, and every 
naan's thoughts are centered in himself moralists are alarmed 
by this idea of self-sacrifice and they no longer venture to 
present it to the human mind. Ihey therefore content them- 
selves with inquiring whether the personal advantage of each < 
member of the commumty does not conrist in working for the 
good of alh and when tiiey have hit upon some point on which 
private interest and public interest meet and amalgamate, th^ 
are eager to bring it into notice. Observations of this land are 
gradually multiplied what was only a sin^e remark becomes 
a general prindple, and it is hdd as a truth tiiat man serves 
hims elf in serving Ms fellow creatures and that his private 
interest is to do good. 

I have already shown, m several parts of this work, by 
what means tiie inhab itants of the United States almost always 
manage to Combine thdr own advantage with that of their 
■felim g dtizens; my present piupose is to pmnt out the general 
rtOe that enables them to do so. ha the United States hardly 
anybody t^llrs of the beauty of virtue, but they maintain tiiat 
■rixtue is useful and prove it every day. The American mora- 
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lists do not profess that men ou^t to sacrifice themsdves for 
their fellow creatures because it is noble to make such sacn- 
fi rw ;, but they boldly aver that spdi sacrifices are as neces- 
sary to him who imposes them upon himself as to him for 
whose sake they are made 

They have found out that, m their country and their age, 
man is brought home to himself by an irresistible force, and, 
losing all hope of stoi^g that force, they turn all their 
tho ugh ts to the direction of it ^niiey therefore do not deiQr 
that every man may follow his own interest, but they endea- 
vor to prove that it is the mterest of every man to be virtu- 
ous 1 ahall not here enter mto the reasons they allege, which 
would divert me from my subject, suffice it to say timt they 
have convmced them fellow countrymen 

Montaigne said long ago “Were I not to follow the straight 
road for its strai^tness, I should follow it for havmg found 
by expenence that m the end it is commonly the happiest and 
most useful track ” The doctrme of mterest nghtly understood 
IS not then new, but among the Americans of our tune it finds 
universal acceptance, it has become popular there, you may 
trace it at the bottom of all them actions, you wiH remark it 
m all they say It is as often asserted by the poor man as by 
the nch In Europe the prmciple of mterest is much grosser 
than it IS m America, but it is also less common and espe- 
cially it IS less avowed, among us, men still constantly feign 
great abnegations which they no longer feel 

The Amencans, on the other hand, are fond of ei^lainmg 
almost all the actions of their hves by the prmciple of self- 
mterest n^tly understood, they show with complacency how 
an enli^tened regard for themselves constantly prompts them 
to assist one another and mdmes them willingly to sacrifice a 
portion of them tune and properly to the welfare of the state 
In this respect I thmk they frequentily fail to do themsdves 
justice, for m the Umted States as well as elsewhere pec^le 
are sometunes seen to give way to those dismterested and 
spontaneous impulses that are natural to man, but the Ame- 
ricans seldom admit that they yield to emotions of this kmd, 
they are more anxious to do honor to them philosophy than 
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I here pause without attempting to pass a judgment 
on what I have described. The esctreme difScully of the sub- 
ject would be my excuse, but I shall not avail myself of it: 
and I had rather that my readers, clearly perceiving my object, 
would refuse to follow me than that I should leave tiiem iil 
suspense. 

The principle of self-interest ri^tly understood is not a 
lofty on^ but it is dear and sure. It does not aim at mi^ty 
objects, but attains without exertion all those at which it aim.; 
As it lies within the reach of all capacities, everyone can with- 
out difficulty learn and retain it. By its admirable conformity 
to human weaknesses it eadly obtains great dnmiTiifin; nor is 
that dominion percarious, since the principle phpolrc one per- 
sonal interest by another, and uses, to direct the pagginne, the 
very same instrument that excites them. 

The principle of self-interest rightly understood produces no 
great acts of self-sacrifice, but it suggests daily small acts' of 
self-deniaL By itself it cannot suffice to make a man virtuous; 
but it thsdphnes a number of persons in habits of regularity, 
tmperance, moderation, f oresd^t, seif-command; and if it does 
not lead men strai^t to virtue by tiie will, it gradually draws 
them in that direction by their habits. If the principle of inte- 
rest rightly understood were to sway the whole moral world, 
extraordinary virtues would doubtless be more rare; but I 
think that gross depravity would then also be less common. 
The ptindple of interest rightly understood perhaps prevents 
men from rising far above the levd of mankind, but a great 
number of other men, who were falling fax below it, are caught 
and restrained by it Observe some few individuals, they are 
lowered by it; survey mankind, they are raised. 

I am not afraid to say' that the prindple of self-interest 
ri^tly understood appears to me the best suited of all philo- 
sophical theories to the wants of the men of our time, and that 
I regard it as their chief remdning security against themsdves. 
Towards i^ therefore, the minds of the moralists of our age 
^ould turn; even should they judge it to be inccmiplete, it 
must neverffieless be adopted as necessary. ■ 

I do not think, on the whole, that there is more sdfishness 
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it IS enlightened, here it is not Each Amencan knows when 
to sacrifice some of his pnvate interests to save the rest, we 
want to save everything, and often we lose it all Everybody 
I see about me seems bent on teachmg his contemporaries, by 
precept and example, that what is useful is never wrong Will 
nobody undertake to make them understand how what is right 
may be useful^ 

No power on earth can prevent the increasing equably of 
conditions from mclinmg the human nund to seek out what 
IS useful or from leading every member of the commumty to 
be wrapped up m himself It must therefore be eiqiected that 
personal mterest will become more than ever the pnncipal if 
not the sole sprmg of men’s actions, but it remains to be seen 
how eadi man will understand his personal mterest If the 
members of a commumly, as they become more equal, become 
more ignorant and coarse, it is d^cult to foresee to what pitch 
of stupid excesses their selfishness may lead them, and no 
one can foretell into what disgrace and wretchedness they 
would plunge themselves lest they should have to sacrifice 
somethmg of their own well-being to the prospenty of their 
fellow creatures 

I do not thmk that the system of self-interest as it is pro- 
fessed m Amezica is in all its parts self-evident, but it con- 
tains a great number of truths so evident that men, if they 
are only educated, cannot fiul to see them Educate, then, at 
any rate, for the age of unphat self-sacnfice and instmchve 
virtues is already flittmg far away from us, and the tune is 
fast approachmg when freedom, xwbhc peace, and social order 
itself will not be able to exist without education 
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THAT THE AMERICANS APPLY THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SELF-INTEREST 
' RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD TO 
RELIGIOUS MATTERS 

I p THE prindple of self-interest rightly understood had 
nothing hut the present world in view, it would he very in- 
suffident, for there are many sacrifices that can find fiidr 
recompense only in another; and whatever ingenuity may he 
put forth to demonstrate the utility of virtue, it will never he 
an eaty task to make that man live aright who has no tTimigTif 
of dying. 

It is therefore necessary to ascertain whether the prindple 
of self-interest rightly understood can he eadly xecondled with 
rdi^ous belief. Tbe philosophers who inculcate this system of 
morals tell men that to be happy in this life they must watch 
their own passions and steadily control their excess; that last- 
ing happiness can be secured only by renoundng a thousand 
transient gratifications; and that a man must perpetually 
triumph over lumsdf in order to secure his own advantage. 
The founders of almost all reli^ons have hdd to the same lan- 
guage. The track they point out to man is the same, only the 
goal is more remote; instead of jdadng in this world the 
reward of the sacrifices they impose, they tran^ort it to an- 
other. 

Nevertheless, I cannot believe that all those who practice 
virtue from rdUigious motives are actuated onty by the hope 
of a recompense. 1 have known zealous Christians who con- 
stantly forgot themselves to work with greater ardor for the 
happiness of thdr fellow men, and I have heard them dedare 
ftiat all th^r did was only to earn the blesdngs of a future 
state. I cannot but think that they deceive themselves; I res- 
pect them too much to believe them. 

Christianity, indeed, teaches that a man must prefer his 
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na^bor to in order to gam eternal life, but Chris- 
tianity also that men ou^t to benefit their fellovr- 

creatures for the love of God« A sublime eiqiressioni Man 
pnamTiPs Tjy his mtellert mto the divme conception and sees 
that order is the purpose of God, he freely gives his own 
efforts to aid m prosecuting this great design, and, while he 
c pnmfipPB his personal mterests to this consummate order of 
all created tTim es, ei^ects no other recompense than the plea- 
sure of cantemplating it 

I do not beheve that self-mterest is the sole motive of reh- 
gious men, but 1 beheve that self-mterest is the pnncipal 
means that religions themsdves employ to govern men, and 
I do not question that m this way they strike the multitude 
and become popular I do not see dear!^ why the prmaple 
of mterest n^tly imderstood should imdermine the religious 
opimons of men, it seems to me more ea^ to show why it 
should strengthen them Let it be supposed that m order to 
attam happmess m this world, a man combats his instincts on 
all occasions and dehberately calculates every action of his 
life, that instead of yielding bhndly to the impetuosity &st 
desires, he has learned the art of resisting them, and that he 
has accustomed himself to sacrifice without an effort the plea- 
sure of a moment to the lasting mterest of his whole life If 
such a man bdieves m the rehgion that he professes, it will 
cost him but httle to submit to the restrictions it may impose 
Reason herself counsels him to obey, and habit has pr^ared 
him to endure these limitations If he dioiild have conceived 
any doubts as to the object of his hopes, still he will not easily 
allow himself to be stopped by them, and he wiU decide that 
it IS wise to some of the advantages of this world m order 
to preserve his n^ts to the great inheritance promised bim 
in another ‘?o be mistaken m beheving that the Christian 
rehgion is true,” says Pascal, “is no great loss to anyone, but 
how dreadful to be mistaken m behevmg it to be false'" 

The Americans do not affect a brutal mdifierence to a 
future state, they affect no xnienle pnde m despising penis 
that they hope to escape from Hiey ffierefore profess their 
rehgion without shame and without weakness, but even m 
their zeal there generally is somethmg so mdescnbably tran- 
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quil, methodical, and deliberate that it would seem as if the 
head far more than the heart brou^t them to the foot of the 
altar. 

Not only do the Americans follow Ihdr reli^on from inte- 
rest, but they often place in this world the interest that wialcPi; 
them follow it In the Middle Ages the clergy spoke of nothing 
but a future state; they hardly cared to prove that a ^cere 
Christian may be a happy man here below. But the American 
preachers are constantly referring to the earth, and it is otHy 
with great difSculty that they can divert their attention from 
it. To touch their congregations, they always show them how 
favorable religious opinions are to freedom and public tran- 
quillily; and it is often difficult to ascertain from their dis- 
courses whether the principal object of reli^on is to procure 
eternal felicity in the other world or ixrospeiity in this. 
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OF THE TASTE FOR PHYSICAL 
WELL-BEING M AMERICA 

In America the passion for physical well-being is not always 
occlusive, but it is general, and if all do not fed it m the 
same manner, yet it is felt by all The effort to satisfy even 
the least wants of the body and to provide the httle conve- 
mences of life is uppermost m every mmd Something of an 
analogous character is more and more apparent m Europe 
Among the causes that produce these similar consequences in 
both hemisidieres, several are so connected with my subject 
as to deserve notice 

When nches are hereditarily fixed m famihes, a great num- 
ber of men enjoy the comforts of life without feehng an exclu- 
sive taste for those comforts The heart of man is not so much 
caught by the undisturbed possession of anythmg valuable as 
by the desire, as yet imperfectly satisfied, of possessmg it and 
by the mcessant dread of losing it In aristocratic commum- 
ties the wealthy, never havmg expenenced a condition diffe- 
rent from their own, entertam no fear of changmg it, the exis- 
tence of such conditions hardly occurs to them llie comforts 
of life are not to them the end of life, but simply a way of 
hving, they regard them as existence itself, enjoyed but 
scarcely thou^t of As the natural and mstmctive taste that 
all men feel for bemg well off is thus satisfied without trouble 
and without apprehension, their faculties are turned elsewhere 
and appbed to more arduous and lofly undertakmgs, which 
excite and engross their nunds 

Hence it is that m the very midst of physical gratifications 
the members of an anstocracy often display a hau^fy con- 
tempt of these very enjoyments and eidubit smgular powers 
of endurance under the pnvation of them All the revolutions 
which have ever shaken or destroyed anstocraaes have shown 
how easily men accustomed to superfluous luxuries can do 
without the necessaries of life, whereas men who have toiled 
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to acquire a competency can hardly live after they have lost it 

If I turn my observation from the upper to the lower 
(dasses, I find analogous effects produced by opposite causes. 
Among a nation where aristocracy predominates in society and 
ke^s it stationary, the people in the mid .get as mudi accus- 
tomed to poverty as the ricsh to their opulence. The latter 
bestow no anxiefy on their physical comforts because they 
enjoy them without an effort; the former do not think of things 
whicdi they despair of obtaining and whidi they hardly know 
enough of to desire. In communities of this kind the ima^na- 
tion of the poor is driven to seric another world; the miseries 
of real life enclose it, but it escapes from their control and 
flies to seek its pleasures iax beyond. 

When, on the contrary, the distinctions of ranks are oblL- 
terated and privileges are destroyed, when hereditary property 
is subdivided and education and freedom are widely diffused, 
the desire of acquiring the comforts of the world haunts the 
ima^aticm of the poor, and the dread of bring them that of 
the rich. Many scanty fortunes spring up; those who possess 
them have a sufiScient share of physical gratifications to con- 
ceive a taste for these pleasures, not enough to satisfy it They 
never procure them without mcertion, and they never indulge 
in them without apprdiension. They are therefore always 
straining to pursue or to retain gratifications so ddlightful, so 
imperfect, so fugitive. 

If I were to inquire what pasrion is most natural to men 
who are stimulated and circumscribed by the obscurity of 
their birth or the mediocrity of their fortune, I could discover 
none more peculiarly appropriate to then: condition than this 
bve of physical prosperity. The pasrion for physical comforts 
is oBgentially a pasrion of the middle dasses; with those classes 
it grows and spreads, with them it is preponderant. From them 
it mmiPtfr into the higher orders of society and descends into 
the mass of the peopb. 

1 never met in America any dtizen so poor as not to cast 
a glance of hope and envy on the enjoyments of the rich or 
whose Ttnaghiat ion did not possess itself by anticipation of 
those good thinp that bte still obstinately withheld from him. 

On the other hand, I never perceived among the wealtluer 
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inhabitants of the United States that proud contempt of phy- 
sical gratifications which is sometimes to be met with even m 
the most opulent and dissolute anstociacies Most of these 
wealthy persons were once poor, they have felt the sting of 
want, they were long a prey to adverse fortunes, and now 
that the victory is won, the passions which accompamed the 
contest have survived it, their mmds are, as it were, mtom- 
cated by the small enjoyments which they have pursued for 
forty years 

Not but that m the United States, as elsewhere, there is 
a certam number of wealthy persons who, having come mto 
them property by mhentance, possess without exertion an 
opulence they have not earned But even these men are not 
less devotedly attached to the pleasures of material life The 
love of well-bemg has now become the predommant taste of 
the nation, the great current of human passions runs m that 
channel and sweeps everythmg along m its course 
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PECULIAR EFFECTS OF THE LOVE 
OP PHYSICAL GRATIFICATIONS 
IN DEMOCRATIC TIMES 


It may be sui^osed, from what has just been said, that the 
love of physical gratifications must constantly urge the Ame- 
ricans to irregularities m normals, disturb the peace of families, 
and threaten the security of society at large But it is not so 
the passion for physical gratifications produces m democracies 
effects very different from those which it occasions m aristo- 
cratic nations 

It sometimes happens that, weaned with pubhc affairs and 
sated with opulence, amid the rum of rehgious behef and the 
dechue of the state, the heart of an aristocracy may by degree^ 
be seduced to the pursmt of sensual enjoyments alone At 
other times the power of the monarch or the weakness of ffie 
peoiile, without stnppmg the nobihty of their fortune, compds 
them to stand aloof from the administration of affairs and, 
while the road to mi^ty enterprise is closed, abandons them' 
to the disqmetude of their own desires, they then fall bacdr 
heavily upon themselves and seek m the pleasures of the body 
obhvion of their former greatness 

When the members of an aristocratic body are thus exclu- 
sively devoted to the pursmt of physical gratifications, they 
commonly turn m that direction all the energy which they 
derive from their long experience of power Such men are not 
satisfied with the pursmt of comfort, they require sumptuous 
depravity and splendid corruption The wor^p th^ pay fiie 
gpnciMi IS a gorgeous one, and they seem to vie with one an- 
other m the art of degradmg their own natures The stronger, 
the more famous, and the more free an aristocracy has been, 
the more depraved will it then become, and however brilliant 
may have been the luster of its virtues, I dare predict that 
they will always be surpassed by the splendor of its vices 
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The taste for physical gratifications leads a democratic pec^le 
into no such excesses. The love of wdl-being is there dis- 
pUored as a tenacious, exclusive, universal passion, but its 
range is confined. To build enormous palaces, to conquer or to 
mimic nature, to ransack the world in order to gratify the 
passions of a man, is not thou^t of, but to add a few yards 
of land to your field, to plant an ordiard, to enlarge a dwdl- 
ing, to be always making life more comfortable and conve- 
nient, to avoid trouble, and to satisfy the smallest wants with- 
out effort and almost without cost These are small objects, 
but the soul cbngs to them; it dwells upon them closely and 
day by day, till they at last ^ut out the rest of the world 
and sometimes intervene between itself and heaven. 

This, it may be said, can be applicable only to those mem- 
bers of the community who are in humble circumstances; 
wealthier individuals will display tastes akin to those which 
belonged to them in aristocratic ages. I contest the proposi- 
tion: in point of physical gratifications, the most opulent mem- 
bers of a democracy will not display tastes very different from 
those of the people; whether it be that, springing from the 
people, they really share those tastes or that they esteem it a 
duly to submit to them. In democratic society the sensuality 
of the public has taken a moderate and tranquil course, to 
^hich all are bound to conform: it is as difiicult to depart 
from the common rule by one's vices as by one’s virtues. Rich 
men who live amid democratic nations are therefore more 
intent on providing for their smallest wants than for their 
extraordinary enjoyments; they gratify a number of petty 
desires without induing in any great irregularities of passion; 
thus they are more apt to become enervated than debauched. 

The ^edal taste that the men of democratic times entertain 
for physical enjoyments is not naturally opposed to the prin- 
ciples of public order; nay, it often stands in need of order 
that it may be grati^. Nor is it adverse to regularity of 
morals, for good morals contribute to public tranquillity and 
are favorable to industry. It may even be frequently combined 
with a species of religious morality; men wish to be as well 
off as they can in this world without forgoing their chance of 
another. Some physical gratifications cannot be indulged in 
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'without czizne; from su(^ they strictly abstain. The enjoyment 
of others is sanctioned by religion and moraUty; to tii p sp the 
heart, the imagination, and life itself are unreservedly given 
up, till, in snatching at these lesser gifts, men lose siglht of 
those more precious possessions which constitute the glory and 
the greatness of mankind. 

The r^oach I address to the principle of equality is not 
that it leads men away in the pursuit of forbidden enjoyments, 
but that it absorbs them wholly in quest of those which are 
allowed. By these means a kind of virtuous materialism may 
ultimately be established in the world, which would not cor- 
rupt, but enervate, the soul and noiselessly unbend its springs 
of action. 
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TOY SOME AMERICANS MANIFEST A 
SORT OF FANATICAL SPIRITUALISM 


i^LLTHOUGH fhe dcsixe of acquiring the good things of this 
world is the prevailing passion of the American people, cer- 
tam momentary outbreaks occur when them souls seem sud- 
denly to burst fhe bonds of matter by which they are res- 
tramed and to soar impetuously towards heaven In all the 
states of the Umon, hut especially m the half-peopled country 
of fhe Far West, itmerant preachers may he met with who 
hawk about the word of Grod from place to place Whole frum- 
hes, old men, women, and children, cross rou^ passes and 
untrodden wilds, commg from a great distance, to ]om a camp- 
meetmg, where, m hstenmg to these discourses, they totally 
forget for several days and ni^ts the cares of husmess and 
even the most urgent wants of the body 

Here and there in the midst of American society you meet 
with men full of a fanat ical and almost wild spirit ualism , 
which hardty exists m Europe From time to tune strange 
.sects anse which endeavor to strike out extraordinary paths 
to eternal happmess Rehgious insamty is very common m the 
Umted States 

Nor ought these facts to surprise us It was not man who 
imjdanted m himself the taste for what is inimite and the love 
of what IS immortal, these lofty instmcts are not the offrpring 
of his capnaous \nll, their steadfast foundation is fixed m 
human nature, and they exist m ^ite of his efforts He may 
cross and distort them, destroy them he cannot 

The soul has wants which must he satisfied, and whatever 
pains are taken to divert it from itself, it soon grows weary, 
restless, and disqiueted anud the enjoyments of sense If ever 
the faculties of the great majority of mankind were exdu- 
sively bent upon the pursuit of material objects, it mi^t be 
anticipated that an amazmg reaction would take place m foe 
souls of some men They would drift at large m foe world of 
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spirits, for fear of remaming shackled by the close TirmiTagn 
of the body. 

It is not, then, wonderful if in the midst of a conununily 
whose thoughts tend earthward a small number of individuals 
are to be found who turn their looks to heaven. I should be 
surprised if mysticism did not soon make some advance amrma 
a people solely engaged in promoting their own worldly wel- 
fare. 

It is said that the deserts of the Thebaid were peopled by 
the persecutions of the emperors and the massacres of the 
Circus; I should rather say that it was by the liixunes of 
Home and the i^curean pMoso^y of Greece. 

If their social condition, their present circumstances, and 
their laws did not confine the minds of the Americans so 
closely to the pursuit of worldly welfare, it is probable that 
they would display more reserve and more escperience when- 
ever their attention is turned to things immaterial, and that 
they would check themselves without difiiculfy. But they feel 
imprisoned within bounds, which they will apparently never 
be allowed to pass. As soon as they have passed these bounds, 
their minds do not know where to fix themselves and they 
often rurii unrestrained beyond the range of common sense: 



Chapter XIII 


WHY THE AMERICANS ABE SO RESTLESS 
IN THE MIDST OF THEIR PROSPERTTY 


Is CERTAIN remote comers of the Old World you may still 
sometimes stumble upon a small district that seems to have 
been forgotten amid the general tumult, and to have remam- 
ed stationary while everything around it was m motion 'Qie 
inhabitants, for the most part, are extremely ignorant and 
poor, they take no part m the husmess of the country and 
are frequently oppressed by the government, yet their coun- 
tenances are generally placid and theUr ^ints li^t 

Li America I saw the freest and most enhghtened men 
placed m the happiest arcumstances that the world affords, 
it seemed to me as if a doud habitually hUng upon their 
brow, and I thou^t them serious and almost sad, even m 
their pleasures 

The chief reason for this contrast is that the former do not 
thmk of the ills they endure, while the latter are forever 
brooding over advantages th^r do not possess It is strange to 
*see with what feverish ardor the Amencans pursue their own 
welfare, and to watch the vague dread that constantly tor- 
ments thmn lest they diould not have chosen the shortest path 
whidi may lead to it 

A native of the Umted States chngs to this world’s goods 
as if he were certam never to die, and he is so hasty m gra^ 
mg at all withm his reach that one would suppose he was 
constantly afraid of not hving long enough to enjqy them He 
clutches everything, he holds nothing fast, but soon loosens 
bis grasp to pursue fresh gratifications 

In the Umted States a man builds a house m whidi to 
qiend his old age, and he sells it before the roof is on, he 
plants a garden and lets it just as the trees are coming mto 
bearing, he brings a field into tillage and leaves other men to 
gather the crops, he embraces a profession and gives it up, 
he settles m a place, which he soon afterwards leaves to carry 
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his changeable longings elsewhere If his private affaire leave 
him any leisure, he mstantly plunges mto the vortex of poh- 
tics, and if at the end of a year of unremittmg labor he fining 
he has a few days’ vacation, his eager curiosity whirls him 
over the vast extent of the Umted States, and he will travel 
fifteen himdred miles m a few days to shake oS his bappinof ^ 
Death at length overtakes him, but it is before he is weary 
of his bootless diase of that complete fehcity which forever 
escapes him 

At first si^t there is something surpnsmg m this strange 
unrest of so many happy men, restless m the midst of abun- 
dance The spectacle itself, however, is old as the world, 
the novelty is to see a whole people furnish an exemplifica- 
tion of it 

Them taste for physical gratifications must be regarded as 
the ongmal source of that secret disquietude which the actions 
of the Americans betray and of that mconstancy of whidi they 
daily afford fresh examples He who has set his heart exclu- 
sively upon the pursuit of worldly welfare is always m a hurry, 
for he has but a limited tune at his dii^osal to reach, to grasp, 
and to enjoy it The recollection of the shortness of hfe is a 
constant ^ur to him Besides the good thmgs ffiat he possesses, 
he every instant fanaes a thousand others that death will pre- 
vent him from trymg if he does not try them soon Ibis tbou^f? 
fills him with anxiety, fear, and regret and keeps his mmd m 
ceaseless trepidation, which leads him perpetually to cdiange 
his plans and his abode 

If m addition to the taste for physical well-being a social 
condition be added m which neither laws nor customs retam 
any person m his place, there is a great additional stimulant 
to this restlessness of temper Men will then be seen conti- 
nually to change their track for fear of missmg the shortest 
cut to happmess 

It may readily be conceived that if men passionately bent 
upon physical gratifications desire eagerly, they are also easily 
discouraged, as their ultimate object is to enjoy, the means to 
reach that object must be prompt and easy or the trouble of 
af»niiinTig the gratification would be greater than the gratifi- 
cation itself Their prevailing frame of mmd, then, is at once 
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aident and relaxed, violent and enervated Death is often less 
dreaded by them than perseverance m contmuous efforts to 
one end 

The equahty of conditions leads hy a still strai^ter road 
to several of the effects that I have here described When all 
the privileges of birth and fortune are abolished, when all pro- 
fessions are accessible to all, and a man’s own energies may 
place Tiim at the top of any one of them, an easy and un- 
bounded career seems open to his ambition and he will readily 
persuade himself that he is bom to no common destmies But 
this is an erroneous notion, which is corrected by daily eiqie- 
nence The same equahty that allows every citizen to conceivs 
these lofty hopes renders all the atizens less able to realize 
them, it arcumscnbes their powers on every side, while it 
gives freer scope to their desires Not only are they them- 
selves powerless, hut they are met at every step by immense 
obstacles, which they did not at first perceive They have swept 
away the privileges of some of their fellow creatures which 
stood in their way, but they have opened the door to universal 
competition, the barrier has changed its shape rather than its 
position When men are nearly alike and aU follow the same 
track, it IS very difScult for any one mdividual to walk quickly 
and deave a way through the dense throng that surrounds 
Jbid presses on hun This constant strife between the inchna- 
tion springing from the equahty of condition and the meana 
it supphes to satisfy them harasses and wearies the mmd 

It IS possible to conceive of men arrived at a degree of 
freedom that should completely content them, they would then 
en]oy their mdependence without anxiety and without impa- 
tience But men will never establish any equahty with which 
they can be contented Whatever efforts a people may make, 
they will never succeed m reducmg all the conditions of 
society to a perfect level, and even if they unhappily attamed 
that absolute and complete equahty of position, the mequahty 
of nunds would still remam, which, conung directly from the 
hand of God, will forever escape the laws of man However 
democratic, then, the social state and the pohtical constitution 
of a people may be, it is certam that every member of the 
commumty will always find out several pomts about him 
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which overlook his own position, and we may foresee that his 
looks will he doggedly fixed m t^t direction When mequahty 
of conditions is the common law of society, the most ttutL-p/^ 
mequahties do not strike the eye, when everythmg is nearly 
on the same level, the sh^test are marked enou^ to hurt it 
Hence the desire of equahty always becomes more msatiaWo 
m proportion as equahty is more complete 
Among democratic nations, men easily attam a certam equa- 
hty of condition, but they can never at tain as much as they 
desire It perpetually retires from before them, yet without 
hidmg itself from their sight, and m retirmg draws them on 
At every moment they think they are about to gra^ it, it 
escapes at every moment from their hold They are near 
enough to see its charms, but too far off to enjoy them, and 
before they have fully tasted its dehghts, they die 
To these causes must be attnbuted that strange melancholy 
which often haunts the inhabitants of democratic countnes ji 
the midst of their abimdance, and that disgust at life which 
sometimes seizes upon them m the zmdst of calm and easy 
circumstances Complamts are made m France that the mun- 
her of suiades mcreases, m America smade is rare, but 
insamly is said to be more common there than anywhere else 
These are all different symptoms of the same disease The 
Amencans do not put an end to their hves, however disquiet 
ed they may be, because their religion forbids it, and among 
them materialism may be said hardly to exist, notwithstandmg 
the general passion for physical gratification Hie will resists, 
but reason frequently gives way 
In democratic times enjoyments are more mtense than in 
file ages of aristocracy, and the number of those who partake 
m them is vastly larger but, on the other hand, it must be 
adnutted that man’s hopes and desires are oftener blasted, the 
soul IS more stricken and perturbed, and care itself more keen 
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HOW THE TASTE FOR PHYSICAL 
GRATIFICATIONS IS UNITED IN AMERICA 
TO LOVE OF FREEDOM AND ATTENTION 
TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


HEN a democratic state turns to absolute monarchy, the 
activily that was before directed to pubhc and to private 
afEairs is all at once centered on the latter The immediate 
consequence is, for some time, great physical prosperity, but 
this impulse soon slackens and the amount of productive 
mdustry is checked I do not know if a smgle tradmg or manu> 
facturmg people can be cited, from tke Tynans down to the 
Florentmes and the En^sh, who were not a free people also 
There is therefore a close bond and necessary relation between 
these two elements, freedom and productive industry 

This proposition is generally true of all nations, but espe- 
cially of democratic nations I have already shown that men 
who hve m ages of equahty have a contmual need of forming 
.associations m order to procure the thmgs they desire, and, 
on the other hand, I have shown how great pohtical freedom 
improves and diffuses the art of association Freedom in these 
ages IS therefore especially favorable to the production of 
wealth, nor is it difficult to perceive that despotism is e^e- 
aally adverse to the same result 

The nature of despotic power m democratic ages is not to 
be fierce or cruel, but mmute and meddling De^otism of 
this kind, though it does not trample on humanity, is direct^ 
opposed to the genius of commerce and the pursmts of 
mdustry 

Thus the men of democratic times require to be free m 
order to procure more readily those physical enjoyments for 
which they are always longing It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that the excessive taste they conceive for these same 
enjoyments makes them surrender to the first master who 
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appears. The passion for worldly welfere then defeats itself 
and, without thdr percdving ii^ throws the object of their 
desires to a greater distance. 

There is, indeed, a most dangerous passage m the history of 
a democratic people. When the taste for phyacal gratifications 
among them has grown more rapidly than their and 

their erqierience of free institutions, the time will come when 
men are carried away and lose all self-restraint at the sigTif of 
the new possessions they are about to obtain. In thdr intoncn 
and exclusive anxiety to make a fortune they lose CTght of the 
close connection that exists between the private fortune of each 
and the prosperity of alL It is not necessary to do violence to 
such a pe(^le in order to strip them of the rights they enjoy; 
they themselves willingly loosen their hold. The discharge of 
political duties appears to them to be a troublesome impedi- 
ment which diverts them from their occupations and business. 
If they are required to elect representatives, to support the 
government by personal service, to meet on public business, 
they flunk they have no time, they cannot waste their precious 
hours in useless engagements; such idle amusements are un- 
suited to serious men who are engaged with the more impor- 
tant interests of life. These people tb^ they are following 
the prindple of self-interest, but the idea they entertain of 
that prindple is a very crude erne; and the better to look after* 
what they call their own business, they neglect their chief 
business, which is to remain their own masters. 

As the citizens who labor do not care to attend to public 
affairs, and as the dass which might devote its leisure to 
these duties has ceased to exist, the place of tiie government 
is, as it were, unfilled. If at that critical moment some able 
anii ambitious man gra^s the supreme power, he will find the 
road to every Irind of usiu;x>^ticm open before him. If he attends 
for some time only to the material prosperity of the country, 
no more will be demanded of him. Above all, he must ensure 
public tranquillity: men who are possessed by the passion for 
physical gratificatiem generally find out that the turmoil of 
freedom disturbs their welfare before they discover how free- 
dom itself serves to promote it If the slightest rumor of public 
cennmotion intrudes into the petty pleasures of private lifci 
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they are aroused and alarmed by it The fear of anarchy pe]> 
petually baimts them, and they are always ready to fling away 
their freedom at the first disturbance 

I readily admit that pubhc tranquilhty is a great good, but 
at the same tune I cannot forget that all nations have been 
enslaved by bemg kept m good order Certainly it is not to 
be inferred that nations ou^t to demise pubhc tranquilhly, 
but that state ought not to content them A nation that asks 
nothing of its government but the mamtenance of order is 
already a slave at heart, the slave of its own weU-bemg, await- 
ing oidy the hand that will bmd it 

By su(di a nation the despotism of faction is not less to be 
dreaded than the despotism of an mdividual When the bulk 
of the commumty are engrossed by private concerns, the 
smallest parties need not despaur of gettmg the upper hand in 
pubhc affans At such tunes it is not rare to see on the great 
stage of the world, as we see m our theaters, a multitude 
represented by a few players, who alone speak m the name 
of an absent or mattentive crowd they alone are m action, 
while an others are stationary, they regulate everything by 
their own capnce, they change the laws and tyrannize at will 
over the manners of the country, and then men wonder to 
see mto how smaU a number of weak and worthless hands a 
great people may faU 

Hitherto the Americans have fortunatdy escaped aU the 
penis that I have just pointed out, and m this respect fliey 
are really deservmg of admiration Perhaps there is no country 
m the world where fewer idle men are to be met with than 
m Amenca, or where all who work are more eager to promote 
their own welfare But if the passion of the Amencans for 
physical gratifications is vdiement, at least it is not mdiscn- 
nunate, and reason, though unable to restram it, still directs 
its course 

An Amencan attends to his pnvate concerns as if he were 
alone m the world, and the next mmute he gives hunself up 
to the common w^are as if he had forgotten them At one 
tune he seems anunated by the most selfish cupidity, at an- 
other, by the most hvely patnotism The human heart cannot 
be thus divided The mhabitants of the Umted States alter- 
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nately display so strong and so similar a passion for their ovm 
welfare and for their freedom that it may be supposed that 
these passions are umted and mingled m some part of their 
character And mdeed the Americans believe their freedom to 
be the best mstrument and surest safeguard of their wdfare 
they are attached to the one by the other They by no means 
thmk that they are not called upon to take a part m pubhc 
affairs, they believe, on the contrary, that their chief busi- 
ness IS to secure for themselves a government whicdi will dlow 
them to acquire the thmgs they covet and which will not debai 
them from the peaceful enjoyment of those possessions which 
they have already acquired 



Chapter XV 


HOW RELIGIOUS BELIEF SOMETIMES 
TURNS THE THOUGHTS OF AMERICANS 
TO IMMATERIAL PLEASURES 


In thl United States on the seventh day of every week the 
tradmg and workmg hfe of the nation seems suspended, all 
noises cease, a deep tranquillity, say rather the solemn calm 
of meditation, succeeds the turmoil of the week, and the soul 
resumes possession and contemplation of itself On this day 
the marts of traffic are deserted, every member of the com- 
munity, accompamed by his children, goes to church, where 
he listens to strange language which would seem unsuited to 
his ear He is told of the countless evils caused by pride and 
covetousness, he is remmded of the necessity of checkmg his 
desires, of the finer pleasures that belong to virtue alone, and 
of the true happmess that attends it On his return home he 
does not turn to the ledgers of his busmess, but he opens the 
book of Holy Scripture, there he meets with sublime and 
affecting descnptions of the greatness and goodness of the 
Creator, of the infinite magnificence of the handiwork of God, 
and of the lofty destmies of man, his duties, and his immortal 
privileges 

Thus it IS that the American at times steals an hour from 
himself, and, laying aside for a while the petty passions which 
agitate his hfe, and the ephemeral mteiests which engross it, 
he strays at once mto an ideal world, where all is great, etei- 
nal, and pure 

I have endeavored to point out, in another part of this 
work, the causes to which the maintenance of the political 
mstitutions of the Amencans is attributable, and rehgion 
appeared to be one of the most proxmnent among them 1 am 
now treatmg o£ the Amencans m an individual capacity, and 
I again observe that rehgion is not less useful to each citizen 
than to the whole state The Americans ^ow by their prac- 
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tice that they feel the hi^ necessity of imparling morality 
to democratic communities by means of religion. 'What they 
think of themselves in this respect is a truth of which every 
democratic nation ou^t to be thorou^y persuaded. 

I do not doubt that the social and political constitution of a 
people predisposes them to adopt certain doctrines and tastes, 
which afterwards flourish without difficulty among while 
the same causes may divert them from certain other opinions 
and propensities wifliout any voluntary effort and, as it were, 
without any distinct consciousness on their part. The whole 
art of the legislator is correctly to discern beforehand these 
natural inclinations of communities of men, in order to know 
whether they should be fostered or whether it may not be 
necessary to check them. For the duties incumbent on the 
legislator differ at different times; only the goal towards which 
the human race ought ever to be tending is stationary; the 
means of reaching it are perpetually varied. 

If I had been bom in an aristocratic age, in the midst of a 
nation where the hereditary wealth of some and the irremedi- 
able penury of others equally diverted men from the idea of 
bettering their condition and held the soul, as it were, in a 
state of torpor, fixed on the contemplation of another world, 
I should then wish that it were possible for me to rouse that 
people to a sense of their wants; I should seek to discover 
more rapid and easy means for satisfying the fresh desires that 
I mi^t have awakened; and, directing the most strenuous 
efforts of the citizens to physical pursuits, I should endeavor 
to stimulate them to promote their own well-being. If it hap- 
pened that some men were thus immoderately incited to the 
pursuit of riches and caused to di^lay an excessive liking for 
physical gratifications, I should not be alarmed; these pecu- 
liar cases would soon disappear in the general aspect of the 
whole communily. 

The attention of the legislators of democracies is called to 
other cares. Give democratic nations education and freedom 
and leave them alone. They 'will soon learn to draw from this 
world all the benefits that it can afford; they will improve 
each of the useful arts and will day by day render life more 
comfortable, ' more convenient, and more easy. Their social 
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condilsoii naturally urges them in this direction; I do not fear 
that they will slacken their course. 

But while man takes delight in this honest and lawful pur- 
suit of his own well-being, it is to be apprehended that in the 
end he may lose the use of his sublimest faculties, and that 
while he is busied in improving all around him, he may at 
length degrade himself. Here, and here only, does the peril 
he. It should therefore be the unceasing object of the legi^- 
tors of democracies and of all the virtuous and enli^tmied 
men who live there to raise the souls of their fellow dtizens 
and keep them lifted up towards heaven. It is necessary that 
all who feel an interest in the future destinies of democratic 
society diould unite, and that all should make joint and conti- 
nual efforts to diffuse the love of the infinite, lofty a^irations, 
and a love of pleasures not of earth. If among the opinions of 
democratic people any of those pemidous theories exist which 
tend to inculcate that all perishes with the body, let men by 
whom such theories are professed be marked as the natural 
foes of the whole people. 

The materialists are offensive to me in many respects; their 
doctrines I hold to be pernicious, and I am disgusted at their 
arrogance. If their system could be of any utility to man, it 
would seem to be by giving him a modest opinion of himself; 
but these reasoners show that it is not so; and when they think 
they have said enough to prove that they are brutes, they 
appear as. proud as if they had demonstrated that they are 
gods. 

Materiahsm, among all nations, is a dangerous disease of the 
human mind; but it is more espedally to be dreaded .among 
a democratic people because it readily amalgamates with that 
vice whidi is most familiar to the heart under such circum- 
stances. Democracy encoun^es a taste for physical gratifica- 
tion; this taste, if it become excessive, soon di^oses men to 
believe that all is matter only; and materialism, in its turn, 
hurries them on with jnad impatience to these s^e. delicts; 
such is the fatal circle within which democratic nations are 
driven round. It were wdl that they should see the danger 
and hold bads. 

Most reli^ons are only general, simple, and practical means 
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of teadung men the doctrme of the immortality of the souL 
That IS the greatest benefit wbich a democratic people derives 
from its bdief, and hence belief is more necessary to such a 
people than to all others "When, therefore, any rehgion has 
struck its roots deep mto a democracy, beware fiiat you do 
not disturb it, but rather watdi it carefully, as the most pre- 
cious bequest of aristocratic ages Do not sedr to supersede 
the old religious opmions of men h7 iiew ones, lest m the 
passage from one &ith to another, file soul bemg left for a 
while stripped of all behef the lo\ e of phj sical gratifications 
should grow upon it and fill it wholly 
The doctrme of metempsychosis is assuredly not more 
rational than that of materialism, neverthdess, if it were abso- 
lute^ necessary fiiat a democracy should choose one of the 
two, I should not hesitate to decide that the commumfy would 
nm less rwk of bemg brutalized by behevmg that the soul ot 
man wiH pass mto the carcass of a hog than by behevmg that 
the soul of man is nofiung at alL The behef m a supersensual 


pensable to man’s greatness that its effects are stnkmg even 
when it IS not muted to the doctrme of future reward and 
piimshment, or even when it teaches no more than that after 
death the divme prmciple contamed m man is absorbed m the 
Deity or transferred to animate the frame of some other crea- 
ture Men holding so unperfect a behef will still consider the 
body as the secondary and infenor portion of fbeir nature, 
and will demise it even while they yield to its influence, 
whereas they have a natural esteem and secret admiration for 
the munatenal part of man, even fhou^ fiiey sometimes refuse 
to submit to its aufiionly That is enou^ to give a lofty cast 
to their opmions and their tastes, and to bid fiiem tend, with 
no mterested motive, and as it were by impulse, to pure feel- 
mgs and elevated Ihou^ts 

It is not oariain that Socxates and his followers had any 
fi-g-pd opinions as to what would befall man hereafter, hut the 
sole pomt of hdief which they did firmly main t am , that the 
soul has nothing m common with the body and survives it, 
was enou^ to give the Flatomc philosophy that sublime aspi- 
ration I 7 which it IS distmgui^ed. 
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It ‘is dear from the works of Plato that many philosophical 
writers, his pred^essors or contemporaries, professed mate- 
rialism. These writers have not reached us or have reached 
us in mere fragments. The same thing has happened in almost 
all ages;' the greater part of the most famous minds in litera- 
ture adhere to' the doctrines of a spiritual philosophy. The 
instinct and the taste of the human race maintain those doc- 
trines; they save them often in ^ite ‘of men themselves and 
raise the names of their defenders above the tide of time. It 
must not, then, be supposed that at any period or under any 
political condition the passion for physical gratifications and 
the opinions which are superinduced by that passion can ever 
content a whole people. The heart of man is of a larger mold; 
it can at once comprise a taste for the possessions of earth and 
the love of those of heaven; at times it may seem to ding 
devotedly to the one, but it will never be long without think- 
ing of the other. 

If it 'be easy to see that it is more particularly important in 
democratic ages that spiritual opinions should prevail, it is not 
easy to say by what means those who govern democratic 
nations may make them predominate. I am no believer in the 
prosperity any more than in the durability of ofBdal philoso- 
jdiies; and as to state religions, I have always held that if they 
' be sometimes of momentary service to tiie interests of poli- 
tical power, they always sooner or later become fatal to the 
church. Nor do I agree with those who think that, to raise 
religion in the eyes of the people and to make them do honor 
to her spiritual doctrines, it is desirable indirectly to give her 
ministers a political influence which the laws deny them. I am 
so much alive to the almost inevitable dangers which beset 
religious belief whenever the dergy take part in public affairs, 
and I am so convinced that Christianity must be maintained 
at any cost in the bosom of modem dmnocrades, that I had 
rather shut up the priesthood within the sanctuary than allow 
them to step beyond it. 

'What means '&en remain in the hands of constituted autho- 
rities to bring men back to spiritual opinions or to hold tiiem 
fast to the rdigion by which those opinions are suggested? 

Ii/Iy answer will do me harm in the eyes of politidans. I 
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'believe that the sole effectual means which govezmnents can 
employ in order to have the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul duly rejected is always to act as if they believed in it 
themselves; and I think that it is only by scrupulous conform 
mily to religious morality in great affairs that they can hope 
to teach the community at large to know, to love, and to 
observe it in the lesser concerns of life. 



Chapter XVI 


HOW EXCESSIVE CAItE FOR WORLDLY 
WELFARE MAY IMPAIR THAT 
^ WELFARE 

'INHERE is a closer tie than is commonly supposed between 
the improvement of the soul and the amelioration of what 
belonp to the body. may leave these two things apart 
and consider each of them alternately, but he cannot sever 
them entirely without at last losing si^t of both. 

^e beasts have the same senses as ourselves, and very 
nearly the same appetites. We have no sensual passions which 
are not common to our race and theirs and which are not to 
be found, at least in the germ, in a dog as well as in a man. 
Whence is it, then, that the animals can provide only for their 
first and lowest wants, whereas we can infinitely vary and end- 
lessly increase our enjoyments? 

We are superior to the beasts in this, that we use our souls 
to find out those material benefits to which they are only led 
by instinct. M man the ai^el teaches the brute the art of 
satisfying its desires. It is because man is capable of rising 
.above the things of the body, and of scorning life itself, of 
which the beasts have not the least notion, that he can multiply 
these same goods of the body to a degree of which the infe- 
rior races cannot conceive. 

Whatever elevates, enlarges, and e:q>ands the soul renders 
it more capable of succeeding in those very undertakings 
which do not concern it Whatever, on the other hand, eneiv 
vates or lowers it weakens it for all purposes, the chief as 
well as the least and threatens to render it almost equally 
impotent for both. Hence the soul must remain great and 
strong, though it were only to devote its strengtii and great- 
ness from time to time to the service of the body. If men were 
ever to content themselves with material objects, it is probable 
that they would lose by degrees the art of producing them; 
and they would enjoy them in the end, like the brutes, without 
discernment and witiiout improvement. 

U 
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HOW, WHEN CONDITIONS ABE .EQUAL AND 
SKEPTICISM IS BIFE, IT IS IMPORTANT 
TO DIRECT HUMAN ACTIONS TO 
DISTANT OBJECTS 

Is AGES of faith the final aim of life is placed beyond life. 
The men of those ages, therefore, naturally almost involun- 
tarily accustom themselves to fix their gaze for many years 
on some immovable object towards which they are constantly 
tending, and they learn by insensible degrees to repress a 
multitude of petty passing desires in order to be the better 
able to content that great and lasting desire which possesses 
them. When these same men engage in the affairs of this 
world, the same habits may be traced in their conduct. They 
are apt to set up some general and certain aim and end to 
their actions here below, towards which all their efforts are 
directed; they do not turn from day to day to chase some 
novel object of desire, but they have settled deigns which 
they are never weary of pursuing. 

This explains why religious nations have so often achieved 
such lasting results; for while they were thinking only of the. 
other world, they had found out the great secret of success in 
this. Helicons give men a general habit of conducting them- 
selves with a view to eternity; in this respect they are not less . 
useful to happiness in this fife than to felicity hereafter, and 
this is one of their chief political characteristics. 

- But in proportion as the light of faith grows dim, the range 
of man’s sight is circumscribed, as if the end and aim of human 
actions appeared every day to be more within his reach. When 
men have once allowed themselves to think no more of what 
is to befall them after life, they readily lapse into that com- 
plete and brutal indifference to futurity winch is but too con- 
formable to some propensities of mankind. As soon as they 
have lost the habit of placing their chief hopes upon remote 
events, they naturally seek to gratify without delay their 
smallest desires; and no sooner do they despair of living for- 
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ever, than they are disposed to. act as .if they were- to exist 
hut for a single.day. In sk^tical ages it is always to h'e feared, 
therefore, that men may perpetually give way to their daily 
casual desires, .and that, wholly renouncing .whatever cannot 
be acquired without protracted efEoirt, they may establish noth- 
ing great, permanent, and calm. 

If the social .condition of a people, under these circum- 
stances, becomes democratic,, the danger whidi I here point 
out is thereby increased. When everyone is constantly striving 
to change his position, when an imm e ns e field for competi- 
tion is thrown open to all, when wealth is amassed or dissi- 
pated in the. shortest possible space of time amid the turmoil 
of democracy, visions of sudden and easy fortunes, of great 
possessions easily won and lost, of chance under all its forms 
haunt the mind, ^e instability of society itself fosters the 
natural instability of man’s desires. In the midst of these per- 
petual fliictuations of his lot, the present looms large upon his 
mind; it hides the future, which becomes indistinct, and men 
seek only to think about tomorrow. 

In those countries in whidh, .tmhappily, irreligion and demo- 
cra'cy coexist, philosophers and those in power ou^t to be 
always striving to place the objects of human actions far 
beyond man's immediate range. Adapting himself to the ^irit 
t of. his country and his age, theimoralist must learn, to vindi- 
cate his prindples in that position. He must constantly endea- 
vor to ^ow his contemporaries that even in the midst of the 
perpetual commotion around them it is earner than they think 
to conceive and to execute protracted undertakings. He must 
teach them that although the a^ct of mankind may have 
changed, the methods by which men may provide for their 
prosperity in this world are still the same; and that among 
detaiocratic nations as well as elsewhere it is only by xesisting 
a thousand' petty -selfish passions of the hour that the genereJ 
and unquenchable passion for -happiness xan be satisfied. 

- The task of. those in power is not less clearly marked out. 
At' aU times it -is .important that those- who govern nations 
should act with a -view to the future: but -this is even more 
necessary hi democratic and'skeptical-ages-than in any oth- 
ers. By acting thus the leading men of democracies not; only 
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make public aflbirs prosperous, but also teach private indi- 
viduals, by their example, the art of managing their private 
concerns. 

Above all, they must strive as mudi as possible to banish 
chance from the ^here of politics. The sudden and unde- 
served promotion of a courtier produces only a transent im- 
pression in an aristocratic country, because the aggregate 
institutions and opinions of the nation habitually compd 
men to advance slowly in tracks which they cannot get out 
of. But nothing is more pernicious than similar instances of 
favor exhibited to a democratic people; they give the last 
impulse to the public mind in a direction where everything 
hurries it onwards. At times of skepticism and equality more 
especially, the favor of the people or of the prince, which 
chance may confer or chance withhold, ought never to stand 
in lieu of attaimnents or services. It is desirable that every 
advancement should there appear to be the result of some 
effort, so that no greatness should be of too ea^ acquire- 
ment and that ambition should be obliged to fix its gaze long 
upon an object before it is gratified. 

Governments must apply themselves to restore to men that 
love of the future with which religion and the state of sodety 
no longer inspire them; and, without saying so, they must 
practically teach the community day by day that wealth, fame, 
and pow^r are the rewards of labor, that great success stands 
at the utmost range of long desires, and that there is nothing 
lasting but what is obtained by toil. 

"When men have accustomed fliemselves to foresee from 
afar what is likely to befall them in the world and to feed 
upon hopes, they can hardly confine their minds within the 
precise limits of life, and they are ready to break the bound- 
ary and cast their looks beyond. I do not doubt that, by train- 
ing the me mhers of a community to think of their future 
condition in this world, they would be gradually and uncons- 
cious brou^t nearer to religious convictions. Thus the means 
that allow men, up to a certain point, to go without reli^on 
are pprba ps, after all, the only means we still possess for bring- 
ing TnanlriTid back, by a long and roundabout path, to a state 
of faith. 



Chapter XYm 


WHY AMONG THE AMERICANS ALL 
HONEST CALLINGS ARE 
CONSIDERED HONOURABLE 


^^MOH6 a democratic people, where there is no hereditary 
wealth, every man works to earn a hving, or has worked, or 
is bom of parents who have worked The notion of labor is 
therefore presented to the mmd, on every side, as the neces- 
sary, natural, and honest condition of human existence Not 
only IS labor not di^onorable among such a people, but it 
IS held m honor, the prqudice is not against it, hut in its 
favor In the XTmted States a wealthy man thinks that he 
owes it to pubhc opinion to devote his leisure to some kmd 
of mdustnal or commercial pursuit or to pubhc busmess 
He would think himself m bad repute if he empbyed his hfe 
solely in hvmg It is for the purpose of escaping this 
obhgation to work that so many nch Americans come to 
Europe, where they find some scattered remams of aristo- 
cratic society, among whom idleness is still held m honor 
' Equably of conditions not only ennobles the notion of labor, 
but raises the notion of labor as a source of profit 
In aristocracies it is not exactly labor that is debased, but 
labor with a view to profit Labor is honorable m itself when 
it IS undertaken at the biddmg of ambition or virtue Yet in 
aristocratic society it constant happens that he who works 
for honor is not insensible to the attractions of profit But 
these two desires mtermmgle only m the depths of his soul, 
he carefully hides from every eye the pomt at which they 
]om, he would ^adly conceal it from himself In aristocratic 
countries there are few pubhc officers who do not affect to 
serve their country without mterested motives Their salary 
IS an mcident of which they think but httle and of which 
they always affect not to think at all Thus the notion of profit 
IS kqpt distinct from that of labor, however they may be iimted 
m pomt of fact, they are not tbou^t of together 
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Jn demociatic communities these two notions are, on the 
contrary, always palpably muted As the desire of well-bemg 
IS universal, as fortunes are slender or fluctuating, as every- 
one wants either to mcrease bis own resources or to provide 
fresh ones for his progeny, men dearly see that it is profit 
that, if not wholly, at least partidly leads them to work. Even 
those who are principally actuated by the love of famp are 
necessarily made familiar wifli the thou^t that they are not 
exdusively actuated by that motive, and th^ discover that 
the desire of getting a hvmg is mmgled m their nimds vifli 
the desire of making life iHustrious 

As soon as, on the one hand, labor is held by the whole 
commumty to be an honorable necessity of man’s condition, 
and, an the other, as soon as labor is always ostensibly per- 
formed, wholly or m part, for the purpose of ftarmng le- 
muneration, the immense mterval that separated different 
callmgs m aristocratic societies disappears If all are not dike, 
all at least have one feature m common No profession exists 
in which men do not work for money, and the remuneration 
that IS common to them all gives them all an air of 
resemblance. 

Ihis serves to explain flie opinions that the Americans 
entertam with respect to different callmgs In America no one 
IS degraded because he works, for everyone about him works 
also, nor is anyone humiliated by the notion of receivmg pay, 
for the President of the XJmted States also works for pay He 
15 paid for pnniTngndiTig , other men for obeymg orders In the 
Umted States professions are more or less laborious, more or 
less profitable, but they are never either high or low every 
honest calling is honorable. 



Chapter XIX 


WHAT CAUSES ALMOST ALL 
AMERICANS TO FOLLOW 
INDUSTRIAL CALLINGS 

j^GRicui/cuRE IS perhaps, of all the useful aits, that -which 
improves most slowly among democratic nations Fre- 
quently, mdeed, it -would seem to be stationary, because other 
arts are making rapid strides towards perfection On the other 
hand, almost aU the tastes and habits that the equably of 
condition produces naturally lead men to commercial and 
industrial occupations 

Suppose an active, enlightened, and free man, enjoymg a 
competency, hut full of desires, he is too poor to bve m idle- 
ness, he IS nch enou^ to feel himself protected from 
the immediate fear of want, and he thinks how he can bet 
ter his condition This man has conceived a taste for phys- 
ical gratifications, which thousands of his fellow men around 
him indulge m, he has himself begun to enjoy these pleas- 
ures, and he is eager to increase his means of sabsfymg these 
tastes more com^etely But life is shppmg away, tune is 
urgent, to what is he to tum^ The cultivation of Ihe groimd 
promises an almost certam result to his exertions, but a slow 
one, men are not ennched by it -without patience and toil 
Agriculture is therefore only smted to those who already 
have great superfluous wealth or to those whose penury bids 
them seek only a bare subsistence The choice of sudi a man 
as we have supposed is soon made, he sells his plot of 
ground, leaves his dwellmg, and embarks on some hazardous 
but lucrative caUmg 

Democratic commumties abound in men of this kmd, and 
m proportion as the equahty of conditions becomes greater, 
their multitude mcreases Thus, democracy not only swells 
the number of working-men, but leads men to prefer one 
kmd of labor to another, and while it di-yerts them from 
agriculture, it encourages their tastes for commerce and 
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manufactures.^ 

This spirit may be observed even among the richest mem- 
bers of the community. Li democraffic coxmtries, however 
opulent a man is supposed to be, he is almost always dis- 
contented with his fortune because he finds that he is less- 
rich than his father was, and he fears that his sons will be 
less rich than himself. Most rich men in democracies are 
therefore constantly haunted by the desire of obtaining 
wealth, and they naturally turn their attention to trade and 
manufactures, which appear to ofier the readiest and mn^ 
efficient means of success. In this respect they riiare the in- 
stincts of the poor without feeling the same necessities; say, 
rather, they feel the most imperious of all necessities, that 
of not sinking in the world. 

In aristocracies the rich are at the same time the govern- 
ing power. The attention that they unceasingly devote to im- 
portant public affairs diverts them from the lesser cares that 
trade and manufactiures demand. But if an individual happens 
to turn his attention to business, the will of the body to which 
he belongs will immediately prevent him from piursuing it; 
for, however men may declaim against the rule of numbers, 
they cannot wholly escape it; and even among those aristo- 
cratic bodies that most obstinately refuse to acknowledge the 
ri^ts of the national majority, a private majority is formed 
which governs the rest.^ 

lit has often been remarked that manufacturers and merdumts are 
inordinately addicted to physical gratifications, and this has been attri- 
buted to commerce and manufactures; but that, I apprehend, is to take 
the effect for the cause. The taste for physical gratifications is not 
imparted to men by commerce or nmnufactures, but it is rather fiiis 
taste that leads men to engage in commerce and manufactures, as a 
'means by which they hope to satisty themselves more promptly and 
more completdy. If commerce and manufactures increase the desire of 
well-being, it is because every passion gathers strength in propor^ M 
it is cultivated, and is increased by all the efforts made to satiate it. 
AH the causes that make the love of worldly welfare predominate in 
the heart of man are favorable to the growth of commerce and manu- 
iactures. Equality of conditions is one of those causes; it mcourages 
trade, not directly, by giving men a taste for business, but indirectly, 
by strengthening and expanding in their minds a taste for wdl-b«ng. 

2 See Appendix T. 
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In democratic coimtnes, where money does not lead those 
who possess it to pohbcal power, but often removes them 
from it, the nch do not know how to spend their leisure They 
are dnven mto active life by the disquietude and the great- 
ness of them desires, by the extent of their resources, and by 
the taste for what is extraordinary, which is almost always 
felt by those who nse, by whatever means, above the crowd 
Trade is the only road open to them In democracies nothmg 
IS greater or more bnihant than commerce, it attracts the 
attention of the pubhc and fillg the imagination of the multi- 
tude, all energetic passions are directed towards it Neithm: 
them own prejudices nor those of anybody else can prevent 
the nch from devotmg themselves to it The wealthy members 
of democracies never fonn a body which has manners and 
regulations of its own, the opinions peculiar to them class 
do not restram them, and the common opinions of them country 
urge them on Moreover, as all the large fortunes that are 
found m a democratic commumty are of commercial 
growth, many generations must succeed one another before 
their possessors can have entirely laid aside them habits of 
busmess 

Circumscnbed withm the narrow qiace that pohtics leaves 
them, ndh men in democracies eagerly embark m commeiv 
cial enterprise, ^ere they can extend and employ them nat- 
ural advantages, and, indeed, it is even by the boldness and 
the magnitude of them mdustnal peculations that we may 
measure the slight esteem m which productive industry 
would have been held by them if they had been bom m an 
anstocracy 

A smular observation is likewise apphcable to all men hv- 
mg m democracies, whether they are poor or nch Those who 
hve m the midst of democratic fluctuations have always before 
them eyes the image of chance, and they end by hking all 
undertakings m which chance plaj^ a part They are therefore 
aU led to engage in commerce, not only for the sake of the 
profit it holds out to them, but for the love of the constant 
exatement occasioned by that pursmt 

The United States of Amenca has only been emancipated 
for half a century from the state of colonial dependence m 
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which it stood to Great Britain, the number of large fortunes 
there is small and capital is still scarce Yet no people 
m the world have made such rapid progress m trade and 
manufactures as the Americans, they constitute at the pres- 
ent day the second mantune nation m the world, and al- 
though their manufactures have to struggle with almost 
insurmountable natural impediments, they are not prevented 
from makmg great and daily advances 

In the Umted States the greatest undertakmgs and pecu- 
lations are executed without difidcully, because the whole 
population are engaged m productive mdustiy, and because 
the poorest as well as the most opulent members of the 
commonwealth are ready to combme their efforts for these 
purposes The consequences is that a stranger is constantly 
amazed by the immense pubhc works executed by a nation 
which contams, so to speak, no nch men The Amencans 
arrived but as yesterday on the territory which they inhabit, 
and they have already changed the whole order of nature 
for their own advantage They have joined the Hudson to 
the Mississippi and made the Atlantic Ocean communicate 
with the Gulf of Mexico, across a contment of more than 
live hundred leagues in extent which separates the two seas 
The longest railroads that have been constructed up to the 
present time are m America 

But what most astonishes me m the United States is not 
so much the marvelous grandeur of some undertakmgs as 
the innumerable multitude of small ones Almost all the 
farmers of the Umted States combme some trade wiffi ag- 
riculture, most of them make agnculture itself a trade It 
seldom happens that an American farmer settles for good upon 
the which he occupies, especially m the districts 

of the Far West, he bnngs land mto tillage in order to sell 
it a gain, and not to farm it, he builds a farmhouse on the 
speculation that, as the state of the country will soon be 
changed by the increase of population, a good pnee may be 
obtained for it 

Every year a swarm of people from the North arrive m 
the Southern states and settle m the parts where the cotton 
plant and the sugar-cane grow These men cultivate the soil 
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in order to make it produce in a few years enough to en- 
xich them, and they already look forward to the tune when 
they may return home to enjoy the competency thus ac- 
quired Thus the Americans cany their busmesshke quah- 
ties mto agriculture, and them tradmg passions are di^layed 
in that as m their other pursuits 
The Americans make immense progress m productive in- 
dusby, because they all devote themselves to it at once, and 
for this same reasons they are eieposed to uneiqiected and for- 
midable embarrassments As they are all engaged m com- 
merce, their commercial affairs are affected by such various 
and complex causes that it is impossible to foresee what difB.- 
culhes may anse As they are all more or less engaged m 
productive mdustry, at the least shock given to busmess all 
pnvate fortunes are put m jeoparc^ at the same time, and 
the state is shaken I heheve that the return of these com- 
meraal pamcs is an endemic disease of the democratic na- 
tions of our age It may he rendered less dangerous, hut it 
cannot he cured, because it does not ongmate m accidental 
circumstances, hut m the temperament of these nations 



Chapter XX 

HOW AN ARISTOCRACY MAY BE 
CREATED BY MANUFACTURES 


1 HAVE shown how democracy favors the growth of manu- 
factures and mcreases without limit the numbers of the 
manufactunng classes, we shall now see by what side-zoad 
manufacturers may possibly, in their turn, bnng men hack 
to aristocracy 

It is acknowledged that when a workman is engaged 
every day upon the same details, the whole commodity is 
produced with greater ease, speed, and economy It is like- 
wise acknowledged that the cost of production of manufac- 
tured goods IS diminished by the extent of the establishment 
in which they are made and by the amount of capital em- 
ployed or of credit These trat^ had long been imperfectly 
discerned, but in our time they have been demonstrated. They 
have been already apphed to many very important kmds of 
manufactures, and the humblest will gradually be governed 
by them I know of nothing m pohtics that deserves to fix 
the attention of the legislator more closely than these two 
new axioms of the science of manufactures 

When a workman is unceasingly and exclusively engaged 
in the fabrication of one thing, he ultimately does his work 
with smgular dextenty, but at the same time he loses the 
general faculty of applying his mind to the direction of the 
work He every day becomes more adroit and less mdustn- 
ous, so that it may be said of hun that in proportion as the 
workman improves, the man is degraded What can be ex- 
pected of a man who has spent twenty years of his life m 
making heads for pins^ And to what can that mighty human 
intelhgence which has so often stirred the world be apphed 
m him except it be to investigate the best method of makmg 
pms’ heads^ When a workman has spent a considerable por- 
tion of his existence m this manner, his thoughts are forever 
set upon the object of his daily toil, his body has contracted 
certam fixed habits, which it can never shake off, m a word. 
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he no longer belongs to himself, but to the calling that he 
has dbosen It is in. vam that laws and manners have been 
at pains to level all the barriers round such a man and to 
open to hun on every side a thousand different paths to for- 
tune, a fbeoiy of manufactures more powerful than customs 
and laws bmds him to a craft, and frequently to a spot, which 
he cannot leave, it assigns to him a certain place m society, 
beyond which he cannot go, m the midst of universal move- 
ment it has rendered him stationary 
In proportion as the pnnciple of the division of labor is 
more extensively apphed, the workman becomes more weak, 
more narrow-nunded, and more dependent The art advances, 
the artisan recedes On the other hand, m proportion as it 
becomes more manifest that the productions of manufactures 
are by so much the dieaper and better as the manufacture 
IS larger and the amount of capital employed more consider- 
able, wealthy and educated men come forward to embark 
m manufactures, whidi were heretofore abandoned to 
poor or Ignorant handicraftsmen The magmtude of the 
efforts required and the importance of the results to be ob- 
tamed attract them Thus at the very tune at which the 
saence of manufactures lowers the class of workmen, it raises 
the class of masters 

• 'While the workman concentrates his faculties more and 
more upon the study of a smgle detail, the master surveys 
an extensive whole, and the mmd of the latter is enlarged 
m proportion as that of the former is narrowed In a short 
tune the one will require nothmg but physical strength with- 
out mtelhgence, the other stands m need of science, and al- 
most of gemus, to ensure success Hus man resembles 
more and more the administrator of a vast empire, that man, 
a brute ^ 

The master and the workman have then here no similar- 
ity, and their differences mcrease every day Th^ are con- 
nected only like the two rmgs at the extremities of a long 
cham Eat^ of them fills the station whidi is made for him, 
and which he does not leave, the one is contmually, closely, 
and necessarily dependent upon the other and seems as much 
bom to o'b^ as that other is to command 'What is this but 
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aristocracy^ 

As the conditions of men constitutmg the nation Tip>»«fi ie 
more and more equal, the demand for manufactured com- 
modities becomes more general and extensive, and the dieap- 
ness that places these objects withm the reach of alpni^yr 
fortunes becomes a great element of success Hence there are 
every day more men of great opulence and education who 
devote their wealth and knowledge to manufactures and who 
seek, by opening large establishments and by a strict divi- 
sion of labor, to meet the fresh demands whi^ are on 
all sides Thus, in proportion as the mass of the nation turns 
to democracy, that particular class which is engaged m manu- 
factures becomes more aristocratic Men grow more alike m 
the one, more different m the other, and mequahty mcreases 
m the less numerous class m the same ratio in which it de- 
creases in the community Hence it would appear, on seardi- 
ing to the bottom, that aristocracy should naturally spring out 
of the bosom of democracy 

But this kmd of aristocracy by no means resembles those 
kinds whidhi preceded it It ivtll be observed at once that, as 
it apphes exclusively to manufactures and to some manu- 
facturing calhngs, it is a monstrous exception m the general 
aspect of society The small aristocratic societies that are 
formed by some manufacturers in the midst of the immense f 
democracy of our age contain, like the great aristocratic 
societies of former ages, some men who are very opulent and 
a multitude who are wretchedly poor Ihe poor have few 
means of escaping from their condition and becoming 
rich, but the nch are constantly beconung poor, or they give 
up b usiness when they have realized a fortune Thus the 
elements of which the class of the poor is composed are fixed, 
but the elements of which the class of the nch is composed 
are not so To tell the truth, though there are nch men, the 
class of rich men does not exist, for these nch mdi- 
viduals have no feehngs or purposes, no traditions or hopes 
m cnwi mnn, there are individuals, therefore, but no defimte 
class 

Not only are the nch not compactly umted among them- 
selves, but there is no real bond between them and the pooi 
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Their relative position is not a permanent one, they are con- 
stantly drawn together or separated by their interests The 
workman is generally dependent on the master, but not on 
any particular master, these two men meet m the factory, 
but do not know each other dsewhere, and while they come 
mto contact on one pomt, tii^ stand very far apart on all 
others The manufacturer asks nothing of the workman hut 
his labor, the workman expects nothmg from him but his 
wages The one contracts no obligation to protect nor the other 
to defend, and they are not permanently connected either 
by habit or by duty The anstocracy created by busmess 
rarely settles m the midst of the manufactunng population 
which it directs, the object is not to govern that population, 
but to use it An aristocraqr thus constituted can have no 
great hold upon those whom it employs, and even if it succeeds 
m retaining them at one moment, they escape the next, it 
knows not how to will, and it cannot act 

The temtorial anstocracy of former ages was either 
bound by law, or thought itself boimd by usage, to come to 
the rehef of its serving-men and to reheve their distresses 
But the manufactunng anstocracy of our age first impover- 
ishes and debases the men who serve it and then abandons 
them to be supported by the dianty of the pubhc This is a 
I natural consequence of what has been said before Between 
the workman and the master there are frequent relations, 
but no real association 

I am of the opmion, on the whole, that file manufactunng 
anstocracy which is growing up under our ejres is one of the 
hardest that ever existed m the world, but at the same tune 
it IS one of the most confined and least dangerous Never- 
theless, the friends of democracy should keep fiieir eyes anx- 
iously fixed m this direction, for if ever a permanent m- 
equahty of conditions and anstocracy agam penetrates mto 
the world, it may be predicted that this is the gate by whicb 
they will enter 
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INFLUENCE OP DEMOCRACY ON 
MANNERS PROPERLY SO CALLED 

Chapter 1 

HOW CUSTOMS ARE SOFTENED AS 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS BECOME 
< MORE EQUAL 


W. PERCEIVE that for several centimes social c on ditions 
liave tended to equality, and we discover that at the samp 
tune the customs of society have been softened Are these 
two thmgs merely contemporaneous or does any secret Imlt 
exist between them so that the one cannot advance without 
the other^ Several causes may concur to render the customs 
of a people less rude, but of all these causes the most powers 
ful appears to me to be the equahty of conditions Equahty 
of conditions and greater mildness m customs are, then, m 
my eyes, not only contemporaneous occurrences, but correla- 
tive facts 

When the fabulists seek to interest us m the actions of 
beasts, they mvest them with human notions and passions, 
the poets who smg of spirits and angels do the same, there 
IS no wretchedness so deep nor any happmess so pure as to 
fill the human mind and touch the heart unless we are our- 
sdves hdd up to our own eyes under other features 

This IS stncQy apphcable to our present subject When all 
men are irrevocably marshaled in an aristocratic commumfy 
aP^prdiTig to their professions, 'Qieir proper^, and their burth, 
the members of each class, considenng themselves as children 
of the sainp family, cherish a constant and hve^ sympathy 
towards one another, which can never be felt m an equal 
degree by the atizens of a democracy But the same 
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frpling does not enst between the several classes towards 
each other. 

Among an aristocratic pec^le each caste has its own opin- 
ions, feelings, ri^ts, customs, and modes of living. Thus the 
men who compose it do not resemble the mass of their fel- 
low citizens; they do not think or feel in the same manner, 
and they scarcely bdieve that they belong to the same race. 
They cannot, therefore, thoroughly understand what others 
feel nor judge of others by themselves. Yet they are some- 
times eager to lend one another aid; but this is not contrary 
to my previous observation. 

These aristocratic institutions, which made the beings of 
one and the same race so different, neverthdess bound them 
to one another by dose political ties. Althou^ the serf had 
no natural interest in the fate of the nobles, he did not the 
less think himself obliged to devote his person to the service 
of that noble who happened to be his lord; and althou^ the 
noble hdd himsdf to be a different nature from that of his 
serfe, he nevertheless held that his duty and his honor re- 
quired him to defend, at the risk of his own life, those who 
dwelt upon his domains. 

It is evident that these mutual obligations did not origi- 
nate in the law of nature, but in the law of sodety; and that 
the claim of sodal duty was more stringent than that of 
mere humanity. These services were not supposed to be due 
from man to man, but to the vassal or to the lord. Feudal 
institutions awakened a lively sympathy for the sufferings of 
certain men, but none at aU for the miseries of mankind. They 
infused generosity rather than mildness into the customs of 
the time; and althou^ they prompted men to great acts of 
self-devotion, they created no real, sympathies, for real sym- 
pathies can exist only between tlwse. who ^ alike, and in 
aristocratic ages men acknowledge none but the members of 
their own caste to be like themselves. 

When tl^e chroniclers of 'the huddle Ages, who all be- 
longed to the' aristocracy by birth or education, relate the 
tra^c end of a noble, their grief flows apace; whereas they 
tell you at a breath and without wincing of massacres-and 
tortures inflicted on the common sort of people. Not that these 

12 
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writers felt habitual hatred or systematic disdain for the 
people; war between the several classes of the ccanmunity 
was not yet declared. Th^ were impelled by an ingtin/^ rather 
than by a passion; as they had formed no dear notion of a 
poor man’s sufEerings, they cared but little for his fate. 

The same fedings animated the lower orders whenever 
the fdidal tie was broken. The same ages that witnessed so 
many heroic acts of self-devotion on the part of vassals for 
their lords were stained with atrocious barbarities practiced 
from time to time by the lower classes on the higher. 

It must not be supposed that this mutual insendbOity arose 
solely from the absence of public order and education, for 
traces of it are to be found in the following centuries, which 
became tranquil and enlightened while they remained aristo. 
cratic. 

^ 1675 the lower classes in Brittany revolted at the im- 
poation of a new tax. These disturbances were put down 
with unexampled severity. Observe the language in which 
Madame de S^vignd, a witness of these horrors, relates them 
to her dau^ter: 


Aux Bochers, October 30, 1675 

Your letter from Aix, xay dau^ter, is droll enou^ 
At least, read your letters over again before sending 
■ Hn»nn; alloy yourself to be surprised by the pretty things 
that you have put into them and console yourself 
by this pleasure for the trouble you have had in 
writing so many. Then you have kissed all of Provence, 
have you? There would be no satisfaction in kissing aU 
Brittany, one liked to smell of wine. ... Do 

you wi^ to hear the news from Rennes? A tax of a 
hundred thousand crowns has been imposed upon the 
citizens; a-nd jf this sum is not produced vnthin four- 
- and-twenty hours, it is to be doubled, and collected by 
the soldiers. They have cleared the houses and sent 
away the occupants of one of the great streets, and foiv 
biddon anybody to recrive them on pain of death; so 
that the poor wretches (old men, women near their con- 
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finement, and children included) may be seen wander- 
ing around and crymg on their departure from this 
city, without knowmg where to go, and without food 
or a place to he m Day before yesterday a fiddler was 
broken on the wheel for getting up a dance and steahng 
some stamped paper He was quartered after death, 
and his hmbs eiqiosed at the four comets of the city 
Sixty citizens have been thrown mto prison, and the 
busmess of punishing them is to begm tomorrow This 
provmce sets a fine example to the others, teachmg 
them above all that of respecting the governors and 
their wives, and of never throwing stones mto their gar- 
den ^ 

Yesterday, a dehghtful day, Madame de Tarente 
visited these wilds, there is no question about prepar- 
ing a chamber or a collation, she comes by the gate, 
and returns the same way 

In another letter she adds 

You talk very pleasantly about our miseries, but we 
are no longer so jaded with capital punishments, only 
one a week now, just to keep up appearances It is true 
that hanging now seems to me qmte a cooling enter- 
tainment I have got a wholly new idea of justice smce 
I have been m this region Your galley-slaves seem to 
me a society of good people who have retired from the 
world m order to lead a quiet life 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Madame de Sevignt, 
who wrote these hnes, was a selfish or cruel person, she was 
passionately attached to her children and very ready to 
sympathize m the sorrows of her fnends, nay, her letters 
show that she treated her vassals and servants with kmdness 
and indulgence But Madame de S^vignc had no dear no- 
tion of sufienng m anyone who was not a person of quahty 
In our time the harshest man, writing to the most insen- 
1 To understand fins last pleasantry, it ^oidd be recalled that Madame 
de Gngnan was the wife of the Governor of Provence 
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able person of his acquaintance, would not venture to in- 
dulge in the cruel jocularity that I have quoted, and even it 
his own manners allowed him to do so, the manners of so- 
ciety at large would forbid it "Whence does this arise? Have 
we more sensibihty than our fathers? I do not know tiiat 
we have, but I am sure that our sensibihty is extended to 
many more objects 

"When all the ranks of a commumty are nearly equal, as 
all men think and feel in nearly the same manner, each of 
them may judge in a moment of the sensations of all the 
others, he casts a rapid glance upon himself, and that is 
enough There is no wretchedness into whidi he cannot 
readily enter, and a secret instinct reveals to him its extent 
It signifies not that strangers or foes are the sufferers, imagi- 
nation puts him in their place, something like a personal 
feehng is nungled with his pily and makes himself su&r 
while the body of his fellow creature is m torture 

In democratic ages men rarely sacrifice themselves for 
one another, but they display general compassion for the 
members of the human race They inflict no useless ills, and 
they are happy to reheve the griefs of others when they can 
do so without much hurtmg themselves, they are not dism- 
terested, but they are humane 

Although the Americans have m a manner reduced self- 
ishness to a social and philosophical theory, they are never- 
theless extremely open to compassion In no country is 
cnmmal justice admmistered with more mildness than m the 
Umted States "While the English seem disposed carefuUj 
to retain the bloody traces of the Middle Ages m them penal 
legislation, the Americans have almost expunged capital 
punishment from their codes North America is, I think, 
the only country upon earth m which the life of no one citi- 
zen has been Udeen for a pohtical offense m the course of the 
last G&y years 

The circumstance which conclusively shows that this sm- 
gular mildness of the Amencans arises chiefly from their so- 
cial condition is the manner m which they treat their slaves 
Perhaps there is not, on the whole, a smgle European colony 
m the New World m which the physical condition of the 
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blacks IS less severe than m the United States, yet the slaves 
still endure frightful misery there and are constantly exposed 
to very cruel pimishments It is easy to perceive that the lot 
of these unhappy beings inspires them masters with but httle 
compassion and that they look upon slavery not only as an 
mstitution whidi is profitable to them, but as an evil which 
does not affect them Thus the same man who is full of huma- 
mly towards his fellow creatures when they are at the same 
fame his ecpials becomes insensible to their afflictions as soon 
as that equahty ceases His mildness should therefore 
be attributed to the equahty of conditions rather than to civi- 
lization and education 

What I have here remarked of mdividuals is to a certam 
Qctent apphcable to nations When each nation has its dis- 
tmct opmions, belief, laws, and customs, it looks upon itself 
as the whole of mankmd and is moved by no sorrows but its 
own Should war break out between two nations animated 
by this feelmg, it is sure to be waged with great cruelty 

At the time of their highest culture the Romans slau^t- 
ered the generals of their enemies, after havmg dragged 
them m triumph behmd a car, and they flung their prisoners 
to the beasts of the Circus tor the amusement of the peoide 
Cicero, who declaimed so vehemently at ffie notion of cruci- 
tymg a Roman citizen, had not a word to say against these 
horrible abuses of victory It is evident that, m his eyes, a 
barbarian did not belong to the same human race as a 
Roman 

On the contrary, m proportion as nations become more 
like each other, they become reciprocally more compassion- 
ate, and the law of nations is mitigated 
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HOW DEMOCRACY RENDERS THE 
HABmiAL INTERCOURSE OF THE 
AMERICANS SIMPLE AND EASY 


I^BMOCBAcy does not attach men strongly to one another, 
but it places their habitual mtercourse on an easier footmg 

If two Englishmen chance to meet at the antipodes, wher« 
they are surrounded by strangers whose lan gua ge and man- 
ners are almost unknown to them, they will first stare at 
each other with much cunosity and a kmd of secret uneasi 
ness, they will then turn away, or if one accosts the other, 
they wdl take care to converse only with a constramed and 
absent air, upon very unimportant subjects Yet there is no 
enmity between these men, they have never seen eadi ofiier 
before, and each beheves the other to be a respectable per- 
son Why, then, should they stand so cautiously apart’ We 
must go back to England to leam the reason 

When it IS birth alone, independent of wealth, that dasses 
men m sociely, everyone kno%vs exactly what his own posi 
hon IS m the social scale, he does not seek to nse, he does 
not fear to sink In a community thus organized men of 
difieient castes commumcate very little with one another, but 
if accident bnngs them together, they are ready to converse 
without hoping or fearing to lose their own position Their 
mtercourse is not on a footmg of equahty, but it is not 
constramed 

When a moneyed aristocracy succeeds to an aristocracy 
of birth, the case is altered The privileges of some are stiU 
extremely great, but the possibihty of acquirmg those pnvi- 
leges IS open to all, whence it follows that those who pos 
ffpgg thpTTi are constantly haunted by the apprehension of 
Incing them or of other men's sharmg them, those who do 
not yet enjoy them long to possess them at any cost or, if 
they fail, to appear at least to possess them, this bemg not 
impossible As the social importance of men is no longer 
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ostensibly and pennanently fixed by, blood and is infinitely 
varied by wealth, ranks still exist, but it is not easy clearly 
to distinguish at a glance those who respectively bdong to 
tlnwi. Secret hostilities then arise in the community; one set 
of men endeavor by innumerable artifices to penetrate, or to 
appear to penetrate, among those who are above them; an- 
other set are constantly in arms against these usurpers of 
their ri^ts; or, rather, the same individual does both at 
once, and while he' seeks to raise himself into a hi^er cir- 
cle, he is always on the defensive against the intrusion of 
those below him. 

Such is the condition of England at the present time, and 
I am of the opinion that the peculiarily just adverted to must 
be attributed principally to this cause. As aristocratic pride 
is still extremdy great among the English, and as the limits 
of aristocracy are ill-defined, everybody lives in constant 
dread lest advantage should be taken of his familiarity. Un- 
able to judge at once of the social position of those he meets, 
an Englishman prudently avoids all contact with them. Men 
are afraid lest some sli^t service rendered should draw them 
into an imsuitable acquaintance; they dread civilities, and 
they avoid the obtrusive gratitude of a stranger quite as much 
as his hatred. 

* Many people attribute these singular antisocial prt^ensi- 
ties and the reserved and tadtiim 'bearing of the English to 
purely physical causes. I may admit that there is something 
of it in their race, but much more of it is attributable to their 
social condition, as is proved by the contrast of the 
Americans. 

In .America, where the privileges of birth never existed 
and where ridies confer no peculiar ri^ts on their posses- 
sors, men unacquainted with one another are very ready to 
frequent the same places and find neither peril nor advan- 
tage in the free interchange of their thoughts. If they meet 
by accident, they neither seek nor avoid intercourse; their 
manner is therefore natural, frank, and open; it is easy to 
see that they hardly expect or learn anything from one an- 
other, and that they do not care to display any more than 
to conceal their position in the world. If thdr demeanor is 
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often old and senous, it is never haughty or cMTiKtramoil ^ 
and if they do not converse, it is because they are not in a 
humor to talk, not because they thmk it theu: mterest to be 
silent 

In a foreign country two Americans are at once friends 
simply because they are Americans They are repulsed by no 
prejudice, they are attracted by their common country For 
two Englishmen the same blood is not enough, they must be 
brou^t together by the same rank The Americans notice 
this unsociable mood of the English as much as the French 
do and are not less astomshed by it Yet Americans are con- 
nected with England by their ongm, their rehgion, their 
lang u ag e, and partially by their customs, they differ only m 
their soaal condition It may therefore be inferred that the 
reserve of the En glish proceeds from the constitution of their 
country much more than from that of its inhabitants 
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WHY THE AMERICANS SHOW SO 
LITTLE SENSITIVENESS IN THEIR 
OWN COUNTRY AND ARE SO 
SENSITIVE IN EUROPE 

HE TEMPER of the Amencans is vindictive, like that of all 
senous and reflecting nations lliey hardly ever forget an 
offense, hut it is not easy to offend them, and^ their resent- 
ment IS as slow to kmdle as it is to abate 
In aristocratic commumties, where a small number of 
persons manage everything, the outward mtercourse of men 
IS subject to settled conventional rules Everyone then tInnTrs 
he knows exactly what marks of respect or of condescension 
he ou^t to display, and none are presumed to be ignorant 
of the saence of etiquette These usages of the flrst class m 
soaety afterwards serve as a model to all the ofliets, besides 
this, eadi of the latter lays down a code of its own, to which 
all its members are bound to conform Thus the rules of poh- 
teness form a complex system of legislation, which it is diffi- 
cult to be perfectly master of, but from whidi it is dangeroub 
for anyone to deviate, so that men are constanly exposed 
mvoluntanly to inflict or to receive bitter ai&onts 
But as the distinctions of rank are obhterated, as men 
differmg in education and m birth meet and mingle m the 
same places of resort, it is almost impossible to agree upon 
the rules of good breeding As its laws are uncertam, to dis- 
obey them IS not a crime, even m the eyes of those who know 
what they are, men attach more importance to mtentions than 
to forms, and they grow less civil, but at the same time less 
quarrelsome 

There are many httle attentions that an American does 
not care about, he thinks they are not due to hun, or he pre- 
sumes that they are not known to be due He therefore 
either does not perceive a rudeness or he forgives it, his 
manners become less courteous, and his character more 
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plain and masculine. 

The mutual indulgence that the Americans display ami the 
manly confidence -with \idiich they treat one another also 
result from another deeper and more general cause, which 
I have already referred to in the preceding chapter. In the 
United States the distinctions of Tank in civil society are 
slight, in political society they are nil; an American, there- 
fore, does not think himself bound to pay particular atten- 
tions to any of his fellow citizens, nor does he require such 
attentions from them towards himself. As he does not see 
that it is his interest eagerly to seek the company of any of 
his cormtrymen, he is slow to fancy that his own carapany 
is declined. Uespising no one on account of his station, he 
does not imagine that anyone can despise him for that cause, 
and until he has clearly perceived an insult, he does not sup- 
pose that an affront was intended. The social condition of 
the Americans naturally accustoms them not to take offense 
in CTnall matters, and, . on the other hand, the democratic 
freedom which they enjoy transfuses this same mildness of 
temper into the character of the nation. 

The political institutions of the United States constantly 
bring citizens of all ranks into contact and compd them to 
pursue great undertakings in concert. People thus engaged 
have scarcely time to attend to the details of etiquette, and 
they are besides too strongly interested in living harmoni- 
ously for them to stick at such things. They therefore soon 
acquire a habit of considering the feelings and opinions of 
those whom they meet more than their manners, and they 
do not allow themselves to be annoyed by trifles. 

I have often noticed in the United States that it is not easy 
to make a man imderstand that his presence may be dispensed 
with; ^ts will not always suffice to shake him off. I con- 
tradict an American at every word he says, to show him 
that his conversation bores me; he instantly labors with fresh 
pertoadty to convince me;- 1 preserve a dogged silence, and 
he tiiiTiVs I am meditating deeply on the truths that he is 
uttering; at last I rush from his company, and he supposes 
that some urgent business hurries me elsewhere. This man 
will never understand that he wearies me to death unless 
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I tell-him so, and the only way to get rid of him is to make 
him my enemy for life. 

At ^t. sight it appears surprising that the same man, 
tr ans ported to Europe, suddenly becomes so sen^tive and 
captious that I often find it as difficult to avoid offending him 
here as it was there to put lum out of coimtenance. These 
two opposite effects proceed from the same cause. 
Democratic institutions generally give men a lofty notion of 
their coimtiy and of themselves. An American leaves bis 
country with a heart swollen with pride; on arriving in 
Europe, he at once finds out that we are not so engrossed 
by the United States and the great people who inhabit it as 
he had supposed, and this begins to aimoy him. He has been 
informed that the conditions of society are not equal in our 
part of the globe, and he observes that among the nations 
of Europe the traces of rank are not wholly obliterated, that 
wealth and birth still retain some indeterminate privileges, 
which force themselves upon his notice while they elude 
definition. He is therefore profoundly ignorant of the place 
that he ought to occupy in this half-ruined scale of classes, 
which are sufficiently distinct to hate and despise each other, 
yet sufficiently alike for him to be always confounding them. 
He is afraid of ranking himsdf too high; still more is he 
Ifraid of being ranked too low. This twofold peril keeps his 
mind constantly on the stretch and embarrasses all he says 
and does. 

He learns from tradition that in Europe ceremonial obser- 
vances were infinitely varied according to different ranks; 
this recollection of former times completes his perplexity, 
and he is the more afraid of not obtaining those marks of 
respect which are due to him, as he does not exactly know 
in what they consist. He is like a man surrounded by traps: 
society is not a recreation for him, but a serious toil: he 
weighs your least actions, interrogates your looks, and scru- 
tinizes all you say lest there should he some hidden allusion 
to affront him. I doubt whether there was ever a provincial 
man of quality so punctilious in breeding as he is: he en- 
deavors to attend to the slightest rules of etiquette and does 
not allow one of them to be waived towards himself; he is 
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full of scruples and at the same tune of pretensions, he 
wishes to do enou^, hut fears to do too much, and as he 
does not very well know the hmits of the one or of the 
other, he keeps up a haughty and embarrassed air of re- 
serve 

But this IS not all here is yet another queer twist of the 
human heart An American is forever talking of the 
rable equably that prevails m the United States, aloud he 
makes it the boast of his coimtry, but m secret he deplores 
it for himself, and he aspires to show that, for his part, he 
IS an exception to the general state of thmgs which he 
vaunts There is hardly an American to be met with who 
does not claim some remote kmdred with the first founders 
of the colomes, and as for the scions of the noble famihes 
of England, America seemed to me to be covered with them 
When an opulent American arrives m Europe, his first care 
IS to surroimd himself with all the luxunes of wealth, he is 
so afraid of bemg taken for the plam citizen of a democ- 
racy that he adopts a hundred distorted ways of bnngmg 
some new mstance of his wealth before you every day His 
house will be m the most fashionable part of the town, he 
will always be surrounded by a host of servants 1 have 
heard an American complam that m the best houses of Fans 
the society was rather mixed, the taste which prevails there 
was not pure enough for him, and he ventured to hmt tha^ 
m his opinion, there was a want of elegance of manner, he 
could not accustom himself to see vnt concealed under such 
unpretendmg forms 

These contrasts ought not to surpnse us If the vestiges 
of former aristocratic distmctions were not so completely 
effaced m the Umted States, the Americans would be less 
gimplp and less tolerant m their own country, they would 
require less, and be less fond of borrowed manners, m ours 
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men feel a natural compassion for the sufEenngs 
of one another, when they are brou^t together by easy and 
frequent mtercourse, and no sensitive feelmgs keep them 
asunder, it may rea^y be supposed that they will lend as- 
sistance to one another whenever it is needed When an 
American asks for the co-operation of his fellow citizens, it 
IS seldom refused, and I have often seen it afforded spon- 
taneously, and with great goodwill If an accident happens 
on the highway, everbody hastens to help the sufferer, if 
some great and sudden calamity befalls a family, the purses 
of a thousand strangers are at once wilhn^y opened and small 
but numerous donations pour m to reheve their dis- 
tress 

It often happens, among the most civilized nations of the 
globe, that a poor wretch is as friendless m the xmdst of a 
crowd as the savage m his wilds, this is hardly ever the case 
1]^ the United States The Americans, who are alwa}rs cold 
and often coarse in their manners, seldom show insensibil- 
ity, and if they do not proffer services eagerly, yet they do 
not refuse to render them 

All this is not m contradiction to what I have said before 
on the subject of mdividuahsm The two thmgs are so fai 
from combating each other that I can see how they agree 
Equality of condition, while it makes men feel their mde- 
pendence, shows them their own {weakness they are free, 
but exposed to a thousand accidents, and experience soon 
teaches them that although they do not habitually require 
the assistance of others, a time almost always comes when 
they cannot do without it 

In Europe we constantly see that men of the same pro- 
fession are always ready to assist one another, they are all 
exposed to the same ills, and that is miou^ to teach them 
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to seek mutual presei^ation, however hard-hearted and self- 
ish they may otherwise he. 'When one of them falls into dan- 
ger from which others may save him by a slight tranaent 
sacrifice or a .sudden effort, fiiey do not f^ to malrp the 
attempt Not that they are deeply interested in his fate, for 
if, by chance, their exertions are unavailing, they immediately 
forget the object of them and return to their own bua- 
ness; but a sort of tacit and almost involuntary agreement 
has been passed between them, by which ea(^ one owes 
to the o&ers a temporary support, whidi he may claim fiir 
himself in turn. 

Extend to a people the remark here applied to a class and 
you will understand my meaning. A similar covenant emsts, 
in fact, between all the citizens of a democrapy: they all 
fed themsdves subject to the same weakness and the same 
dangers; and their interest, as wdl as their sympathy, makes 
it a rule with them to lend one another assistance when re- 
quired. The more equal social conditions become, the more 
do men display this reciprocal disposition to oblige each 
other. In democracies no great benefits are conferred, but 
good offices are constantly rendered; a man seldom di^lays 
self-devotion, but all men are ready to be of service to one 
another. 
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HOW DEMOCRACY AFFECTS THE 
RELATIONS OF MASTERS 
AND SERVANTS 

AMEBiCAN who had travelled for a long tune m 
Europe once said to me “The English treat their servants 
with a shfEness and imperiousness of manner which surprise 
us, hut^ on the other hand, the French sometunes treat their 
attendants with a degree of famihanty or of pohteness 
which we cannot understand It looks as if they were afraid 
to give orders, the relative position of the superior and the 
mfenor is poorly mamtamed” Ihe remark was a just one, 
and I have often made it myself 1 have always considered 
England as the country of all the world where m our tune 
the bond of domestic service is drawn most h^tly, and 
France as the country where it is most relaxed Nowhere 
have I seen masters stand so high or so low as m these two 
countnes Between these two extremes the Americans are to 
be placed Such is the fact as it appears upon the surface 
of things, to discover the causes of that fact, it is necessary 
to search the matter thorov^hly 
No commumhes have ever yet existed m whidi social 
condihons have been so equal that there were neither nch 
nor poor, and, consequently, neither masters nor servants 
Danocraey does not prevent tiie existence of these two 
classes, hut it changes their dispositions and modifies their 
mutual rdahons 

Among aristocratic nations servants form a distinct dass, 
not more vanously composed than that of their masters A 
settled order is soon established, m the former as well as m 
the latter dass a scale is formed, with numerous distinctions 
or marked gradations of rank, and generations succeed 
one another thus, without any change of position These 
two commumties are superposed one above the ofiier, always 
distinct, but regulated by analogous prmciples This ansto- 
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cratic constitution does not exert a less powerful inflii«.pp 
on the notions and manners of servants than on tTms e of mas- 
ters; and althou^ the eflEects are different, the same cause 
may easily be traced. 

Both classes constitute small nnmmimitipg in the heart of 
the nation, and certain permanent notions of riglit and 
wrong are ultimately established among them. The i^iflFar pnt 
acts of hmnan life are viewed by one peculiar and unchang- 
ing li^t In the society of servants, as in that of masters, men 
exercise a great influence over one another: they aclmow- 
ledge settled rules, and in the absence of law they are guided 
by a sort of public opinion; their habits are settled, and their 
conduct is placed under a certain controL 

These men, whose destiny it is to obey, certainly do not 
understand feme, virtue, honesty, and honor in the same mm- 
ner as ffieir masters; but they have a pride, a virtue, and an 
honesty pertaining to their condition; and they have a notion, 
if I may use the expression, of a sort of servile honor.^ Be- 
cause a dass is mean, it must not be supposed that all who 
belong to it are mean-hearted; to think so would be a great 
mistake. However lowly it may be, he who is foremost there 
and who has no notion of quitting it occujnes an aristocratic 
position which inspires him with lofty feelings, pride, and 
self-respect, that fit him for the higher virtues and for actions 
above the common. 

Among aristocratic nations it was by no means rare to 
find men of noble and vigorous minds in the service of the 
great, who did not feel the servitude they bore and who sub- 
mitted to the will of their masters without any fear of their 
di^easure. 

But tiiis was hardly ever the case among the inferior ranks 
of domestic servants. It may be imaged that he who occu- 
pies the lowest stage of the order of menials stands very low 

ilf fhe invudpal (pinions Iqr which men are guided are examined 
dosdy and in deteii, the anal^ appears sHll more striking, and one 
is surprised to find among them, just as much as among the hau^tiest 
of a feudal race, pride of birth, respect of flieir ancestry and 
tiiBT dw frpTidanfa, disdain of 'their inferiors, a dread of contacti and 
a taste for ^quette, precedents, and antiquitir. 
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indeed The French created a word on purpose to designate 
the servants of &e aristocracy, they called them “lackeys ” 
This word lackey served as the strongest expression, when 
all others were exhausted, to designate human meanness 
Under the old French monarchy to denote by a single ex- 
pression a low-^inted, contemptible fellow it was usual to 
say that he had the soul of a lackey, the term was enou^ 
to conv^ all that was mtended 

The permanent mequahty of conditions not only gives ser- 
vants certam pecuhar virtues and vices, but places them 
in a peculiar relation with respect to them masters Among 
aristocratic nations the poor man is famiharized from his 
childhood with the notion of being commanded, to which- 
ever side he turns his ^s, the graduated structure of soci- 
ety and the aspect of obedience meet his view Hence m 
those countries the master readily obtams prompt, complete, 
respectful, and easy obedience from his servants, because 
they revere m him not only their master, but the class of 
masters He wei^ down their will by the whole weight of 
the anstocracy He orders their actions, to a certam extent, 
he even directs their thou^ts In aristocracies the master 
often exercises, even without bemg aware of it, an amazing 
sway over the opmions, the habits, and the manners of those 
'who obey him, and his influence extends even furflier than 
his authority 

In aristocratic commumties not only are there hereditary 
families of servants as well as of masters, but the same fam- 
ilies of servants adhere for several generations to the same 
famihes of masters (like two parallel Imes, which neither 
meet nor separate), and this considerably modifies the mu- 
tual relations of these two classes of persons Thus althou^ 
m aristocratic society the master and servant have no nat- 
ural resemblance, although, on the contrary, they are placed 
at an immense distance on the scale of human bemgs by 
them fortune, education, and opinions, yet tune ultunately 
bmds them together They are connected by a long senes of 
common reminiscences, and however different they may be, 
they grow alike, while m democracies, where they are nat- 
urally almost alike, they always remam strangers to 6ne an- 

13 
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other. Among an aristocratic people the master gets to look 
upon his servants as an inferior and secondary part of him- 
self, and he often takes an interest in their lot bya last stretch 
of selfishness. 

Servants, on their part, are not averse to regarding 
selves in tiie same ligh^ and they sometimes identify them- 
selves wititi the person of the master, so that they >««»>»rtTwa 
appendage to Bm in their own eyes as well as in his. In aiisto- 
crades a servant fills a subordinate position which he raTinnt 
get out of; above him is another man, holding a superior rank, 
which he cannot lose. On one side are obscurity, poverty, 
obedience for life; on the other, and also for life, feme, wealth, 
and command. The two conditions are always distinct and al- 
ways in propinquity; the tie that connects them is as lagfing 
as they are themselves. 

In this predicament the servant ultimately detaches his 
notion of interest from his own person; he deserts himself 
as it were, or rather he tran^orts himself into the diaracter 
of his master and thus assumes an imaginary personality. He 
complacently invests himself with the wealth of those who 
command him; he shares their fame, exalts himself by thdr 
rank, and feeds his mind with borrowed greatness, to which 
he attaches more importance than those who fully and really 
possess it. Gliere is sometlung touching and at the same time ' 
ridiculous in this strange confusion of two different states 
of bang. These passions of masters, when they pass into 
the souls of menials, assume the natural dimensions of ^ 
place they occupy; they are contracted and lowered, "What 
was pride in the former becomes puerile vanity and paltty 
ostentation in the latter. The servants of a great man are 
rniTiTTinnly most punctilious as to the marks of respect due 
to him, and tiiey attach more imxmrtance to his sli^test pri- 
vileges than he does himself. In lEVance a few of these old 
servants of the aristocracy are still to be met with here and 
there; they have survived their race, which will soon disappear 
with them altogetiier. 

In the United States I never saw anyone at all like them. 
The Americans are not only unacquainted with the kind of 
TTian but it is hardly possible to make them understand that 
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such ever existed It is scarcely less difficult for them to con- 
ceive it than for us to form a correct notion of what a slave 
was among the Romans or a serf in the Middle Ages All these 
men were, m fact, though m different degrees, results of the 
same cause they are all rebtmg from our si^t and disappear- 
ing m the obscurity of the past, together with the social con- 
dition to which they owed their ongm 
Equahty of conditions turns servants and masters mto 
new beings, and places them m new relative positions When 
social conditions are nearly equal, men are constantly (diang- 
ing their situations m life, there is still a class of menials 
and a class of masters, but these classes are not always com- 
posed of the same mdividuals, still less of the same famihes, 
and those who command are not more secure of peipe- 
tuily than those who obey As servants do not form a separate 
class, they have no habits, prejudices, or manners pecu- 
liar to themselves, they ate not remarkable for any particular 
turn of mind or moods of feeling They know no vices or 
virtues of their condition, but they partake of the education, 
the opinions, the fedings, the virtues, and the vices of them 
contemporaries, and they are honest men or scoimdrels 
m the same way as their masters are 
The conditions of servants are not less equal than those 
•of masters As no marked ranks or fixed subordination are 
to be found among them, they wiU not display either the 
meanness or the greatness that characterize the aristocracy 
of menials, as well as aU other aristocracies 1 never saw a 
man m the Umted States who reminded me of that class of 
confidential servants of whidi we still retain a reminiscence 
m Europe, neither did 1 ever meet with such a thmg as a 
lackey all traces of the one and the other have disappeared 
In democracies servants are not only equal among them- 
selves, but it may be said that they are, in some sort, the 
equals of them masters This requires explanation m order 
to be n^tly imderstood At any moment a servant may be- 
come a master, and he aspires to nse to that condition, the 
servant is therefore not a different man from the master 
Why, then, has the former a n^t to command, and what 
compels the latter to obey except the free and temporary con- 
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sent of both their wills? Neither of them is hy nature 
inferior to the o&er; they only become so for a tiTno 
covenant. Within the terms of this covenant foe one is a ser- 
vant, foe other a master; beyond it foey are two citizens of 
foe commonwealth, two men. 

I beg foe reader particularly to observe that this is not 
only foe notion which servants foemsdves entertain of their 
own condition; domestic service is looked upon by masters 
in foe same li^t, and foe precise limits of authority and obe- 
dience are as clearly settled in foe mind of foe one as in that 
of foe other. 

When foe greater part of foe community have long attained 
a condition nearly alike and when equality is an old and 
acknowledged fact, foe public mind, whidi is never affect- 
ed by exertions, assigns certain general limits to foe value 
of man, above or below which no man can long remain placed.- 
It is in vmn that wealth and poverty, authority and obedience, 
acddentally interpose great distances between two men; 
public opinion, founded upon the usual order of things, 
draws them to common level and creates a ^ecies of ima^- 
naiy equality between them, in spite of the real inequa- 
lity of their conditions. This all-powerful opinion penetrates 
at length even into the hearts of those whose interest 
mi^t arm them to resist i^ it affects their judgment wlule' 
it subdues foeir wilL 

In foeir inmost convictions foe master and foe servant no 
longer perceive any deep-seated difference between them, 
smA they neither hope nor fear to meet with either at any 
tiTTip- They are therefore subject neither to disdain nor to 
anger, and fo^ discern in each other neither humility nor 
pridp- The master holds foe contract of service to be foe only 
source of his power, and foe servant regards it as the 
only cause of his obefoence. Th^ do not quarrel about forir 
reciprocal situations, but each knows his own and keeps it. 

In foe French army foe common soldier is taken from 
nearly foe eamp dass as foe ofi^r and may hold foe same 
nninniigcinns; out o£ the ranks be considers himsdf entirdy 
equal to his nulitaiy superiors, and in point of fact he is so; 
but when xmder arms, he does not hesitate to obey, and his 
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obedience is not the less prompt, precise, and ready, for 
bemg voluntary and defined This example may give a no- 
tion of wbat takes place between masters and servants m 
democratic coznmumties 

It would be preposterous to suppose that those warm and 
deep-seated afEechons which are sometunes kindled in the do- 
mestic service of aristocracy will ever spang up between 
these two men, or that they will exhibit strong instances of 
self-sacnfice In anslocracies masters and servants live aparf^ 
and frequently their only intercourse is throu^ a third per- 
son, yet they commonly stand firmly by one another In de- 
mocratic countries the master and the servant are dose 
together they are m daily personal contact, but their mmds 
do not mtermingle, they have common occupations, hardly 
ever common interests 

Among such a people the servant always considers him- 
self as a sojourner m the dwelling of his masters He knew 
nothmg of their forefathers, he will see nothing of their de- 
scendants, he has nothing lastmg to eiqiect from them Why, 
then, should he identify his life with theirs, and whence 
should so strange a surrender of himself proceed^ The rea- 
procal position of the two men is changed, their mutual rda- 
tions must be so, too 

• In all that precedes I wish that I could depend upon the 
example of the Americans as a whole, but I cannot do this 
without drawing careful distmctions regardmg persons and 
places In the South of the Umon slavery exists, all that I have 
just said is consequently mapphcable there In the North the 
majority of servants are either freedmen or die children of 
freedmen, these persons occupy an uncertam position m 
the public estimation, by the laws fliey are brou^t up to 
the level of their masters, by the manners of the country 
they are firmly kept bdow it They do not themsdves clearly 
know their proper place and are almost always either msolent 
or craven 

But m the Northern states, especially m New England, 
there are a certam number of whites who agree, for wages, 
to yield a temporary obedience to the will of their fellow citi- 
zens I have heard that these servants commonly perform 
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the duties of flieir situations with punctuahty and intelli- 
gence and that, without thinking themselves naturally iny 
nor to the person who orders tViptn, they submit without re 
luctance to ob^ him They appeared to me to cany mto 
service some of diose manly habits which 
equahly create Havmg once sdected a hard way of life, 
they do not seek to escape hrom it by mdirect means, and 
they have sufficient respect for themselves not to refuse to 
their masters that obedience which they have fredy prom- 
ised. On their part, masters require nothing of then: servants 
but the faithful and ngorous performance of the covenant 
they do not ask for marks of reject, they do not claim them 
love or devoted attachment, it is enou^ that, as servants, 
tiiey are exact and honest 

It would not, then, be true to assert that m democratic 
society the relation of servants and masters is disorganized, 
it IS organized on another footing, the rule is different, but 
there is a rule 

It IS not my purpose to mquire whether the new state of 
thmgs that I have just described is inferior to that which pre- 
ceded it or simply different Enou^ for me that it is fixed 
and determined, for what is most important to meet with 
among men is not any given ordenng, but order 

But what shall I say of those sad and troubled tunes at * 
which equahty is established in the midst of the tumult of 
revolution, when democracy, after havmg been mtroduced 
mto the state of society, stiU strug^es with difficulty against 
tile prejudices and manners of the country^ The laws, and 
partially pubhc opuuon, already declare that no natural or 
permanent infenonty exists between the servant and the 
master But tins new behef has not yet reached the innermost 
convictions of the latter, or rather his heart rejects it, 
m the secret persuasion of his mmd the master thinks that 
be belongs to a peculiar and superior race, he dares not to say 
so, but he shudders at allowmg himself to be dragged to the 
caTtiP level His authority over his servants becomes tumd 
and at the same tune harsh, he has already ceased to enter- 
tam for them the fedm^ of patronizmg kmdness whith 
long uncontested power always produces, and he is surprised 
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that, being changed binotself, his servant changes also. He 
wants his attendants to form regular and permanent habits, 
in a condition of domestic service that is only temporary; 
he requires that they should appear contented with and proud 
of a servile condition, which they will one day shake off, that 
they should sacrifice themselves to a man who can neither 
protect nor ruin them, and, in short, that they should contract 
an indissoluble engagement to a being like themsdves and 
one who-vnll last no longer than they will. 

Among aristocratic nations it often happens that the con- 
dition of domestic service does not degrade the character 
of those who enter upon it, because they neither know nor 
imagine any other; and the amazing inequalily that is mani- 
fest between them and their master appears to be the neces- 
sary and unavoidable consequence of some bidden law of 
Providence. 

In democracies the condition of domestic service does not 
degrade the character of those who enter upon it, because 
it is freely chosen and adopted for a time only, because it 
is not stigmatized by public opinion and creates no perma- 
nent inequality between the servant and the master. 

But while the transition from one social condition to an- 
other is going on, there is almost always a time when men’s 
> minds fluctuate between the aristocratic notion of subjection 
and the democratic notion of obedience. Obedience then 
loses its moral importance in the eyes of him who obeys; 
he no longer considers it as a ^cies of divine obligation, 
and he does not yet view it imder its purely human 
Bq)ect; it has to him no diaracter of sanctity or of justice, 
and he submits to it as to a degrading but profitable condi- 
tion. 

At that period a confused and imperfect phantom of 
equality haxmts the minds of servants; they do not at once 
percmve whether the equality to which they are entitled is 
to be found within or without the pale of domestic service, 
and they rebel in their hearts against a subordination to which 
they have subjected themselves and from which they derive 
actual profit. They consent to serve and they blush to obey; 
they like the advantages of service, but not the master; or. 
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rather, they are not sure that they ought not themselves to 
be masters, and they are mchned to consider him who or- 
ders them as an unjust usurper of their own nghts 
Then it is that the dwelhng of every citizen offers a ^ec- 
tacle somewhat analogous to tiie gloomy aspect of pohtical 
society A secret and mtemal warfare is gomg on there be- 
tween powers ever rivals and suspicious of one another the 
master is ill-natured and weak, the servant ill-natured and 
intractable, the one constantly attempts to evade by unfair 
restrictions his obhgation to protect and to remunerate, the 
other his obhgation to obey The reins of domestic govern- 
ment dangle between them, to be snatched at by one or the 
other The hnes that divide authority from oppression, hb- 
erty from hcense, and ri^t from might are to their eyes so 
jumbled together and confused that no one knows exactly 
what he is or what he may be or what he ought to be Such 
a condition is not democracy, but revolution 
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HOW DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS AND 
MANNERS TEND TO RAISE RENTS AND 
SHORTEN THE TERMS OF T.EARER 


HAT has been said of servants and masters is applicable 
to a certain extent to landowners and farming tenants, but 
this subject deserves to be considered by itsdf. 

In America there are, properly peaking, no farming 
tenants; every man owns the ground he tills. It must be ad- 
mitted that democratic laws tend greatly to increase the 
number of landowners and to diminish that of farming ten- 
ants. Yet what takes place in the United States is much less, 
attributable to the institutions of the country than to the coun- 
try itself. In America land is cheap and anyone may easily 
become a landowner; its returns are small and its pro- 
duce cannot well be divided between a landowner and a 
farmer. America therefore stands alone in this respect, as 
^vell as in many others, and it woiild be a mistake to t^e 
it as an example. • 

• I believe that in democratic as well as in aristocratic 
countries there wUl be landowners and tenants, but the con- 
nection existing between them will be of a different kind. 
In aristocracies the hire of a farm is paid to the landlord, 
not only in rent, but in respect, regard, and duty; in democ- 
racies the whole is paid in cash. When estates are divided 
and passed from' hand to hand, and the permanent connec- 
tion that existed between families and the soil is dissolved, 
the landowner and the tenant are only casually brought into 
contact. They meet for a moment to settle the conditions of 
the agreement and then lose m^t of each other; they are 
two strangers brought together by a common interest, who 
keenly talk over a matter of business, the sole object of wUdi 
is to make money. 

In proportion as property is subdivided and wealth dis- 
tributed over the country, Ae community is filled with peo- 
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pie -whose former opulence is declining, and -with others whose 
fortunes are of recent growth and whose wants innTPq«; p more 
rapidly than their resoiirces. For all such persons the sma] - 
lest pecuniary profit is a matter of importance, and Tinna of 
them feel disposed to waive any of their nlaiTne or to lose any 
portion of their income. 

As ranks are intermin^ed, and as very large as well as 
very scanty fortunes become more rare, every day hringc ftp 
social condition of the landowner nearer to that of the farmer: 
the one has not naturally any uncontested superiority over 
the other; between two men who are equal and not at pa^ p 
in their drcumstances, the contract of hire is exclusively an 
afEair of money. 

A man whose estate extends over a whole district and who 
owns a hundred fiums is well aware of the importance of 
gaining at the same time the afiections of some thousands 
of men. This object appears to call for his exertions, and to 
attain it he will readily make considerable sacrifices. But he 
who owns a hundred acres is insensible to similar conader- 
ations, and cares but little to win the private regard of his 
tenant 

An aristocracy does not expire, like a man, in a sin^e day; 
the aristocratic principle is slowly undermined in men’s 
opinion before it is attacked in their laws. Long before open ' 
war is declared against it, the tie that had hitherto united the 
higher classes to the lower may be seen to be gradually re- 
laxed. Indifference and contempt are betrayed by one class, 

- jealousy and hatred by the others. The intercourse between 
ridi and poor becomes less frequent and less kind, and rents 
are raised. This is not the consequence of a democratic revo- 
lution, hut its certain harbinger; for an aristocracy that has 
lost the affections of the pecTple once and forever is like a 
tree dead at the root, which is the more easily tom up by 
the winds the hi^er its branches have spread. 

Tn the course of the last fifty years the rents of farms have 
gmaringTy increased, not only in France, but throu^out the 
greater part of Europe. The remarkable improvements ftat 
have ftlfpn place in agriculture and manufactures within me 
cmiP period do not suffice^ in my opinion, to erqulain tlus fact; 
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recourse must be bad to another ca\ise, more powerful and 
more concealed I believe that cause is to be found m 
the democratic institutions whidi several European nations 
have adopted and m the democratic passions which more or 
less agitate all the rest 

I have frequently heard great English landowners congra- 
tulate themsdves that at the present day they derive a much 
larger mcome from their estates than their fathers did 
They have perhaps good reason to be glad, but most as- 
suredly they do not Imow what they are glad of They think 
lh^ are makmg a clear gam when it is m reahty only an 
exchange, their influence is what they are partmg with for 
cash, and what they gam m money will before long be lost 
m power 

There is yet another sign by which it is easy to know that 
a great democratic revolution is going on or approachmg In 
the Ihddle Ages almost all lands were leased for hves or for 
veiy long terms, the domestic economy of fliat period shows 
that leases for nmety-nme years were more frequent then 
than leases for twelve years are now Men then bdieved that 
famihes were immortal, men’s conditions seemed settled 
forever, and the whole of society appeared to be so fixed that 
it was not supposed ansrthmg would ever be stirred or 
shaken m its structure In ages of equahty the human mmd 
takes a difEerent bent the prevailmg notion is that nothmg 
abides, and man is haunted by the thought of mutabihty 
Under this impression the landowner and the tenant himself 
are mstmctively averse to protracted terms of obligation, they 
are afraid of bemg tied up tomorrow by the contract that be- 
nefits them today They do not trust themselves, they are 
ahraid that, their standards cdiangmg, they may have trouble 
m ndding themsdves of the ^:h1ng which had been the object 
of their longing And they are n^t to fear this, for m de- 
mocratic times what is most unstable, m the midst of the 
mstabihly of everything, is the heart of man 
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INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
ON WAGES 


OST of the remarks that I have already mat^P m ^eak- 
mg of masters and servants my be apphed to masters and 
workmen As the gradations of the social scale come to be 
less observed, while the great sink and the humble use and 
poverty as well as opulence ceases to be hereditary, the dis- 
tance, both m reahty and m opmion, which heretofore sepa- 
rated the workman from the master is lessened every day 
The workman conceives a more lofty opimon of his n^ts, 
of his future, of himself, he is filled with new ambition and 
new desires, he is harassed by new wants Every instant he 
views with longing eyes the profits of his employer, and m 
order to share them he strives to dispose of his labor at a 
higher rate, and he generally succeeds at length m the attempt 

In democratic countries as well as elsewhere most of the 
branches of productive mdustry are earned on at a small cost 
by men little removed by their wealth or education above 
the level of those whom they employ These manu&cturmg 
speculators are extremely numerous, their mterests differ, 
they cannot therefore easily concert or combme their exer- 
tions On the other hand, the workmen have always some 
sure resources which enable them to refuse to work when 
they cannot get what they conceive to be the fair pnee of 
their labor In the constant struggle for wages that is going 
on between these two classes, their strength is divided and 
success alternates from one to the other 

It IS even probable that m the end the mterest of the work- 
ing nlpBB will prevail, for the high wages which they 
have already obtained make them every day less d^endent 
on their masters, and as they grow more mdependent, they 
have greater facilities for obtaming a further mcrease of 
wages 

I take for example that branch of productive industry 
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whidi is still at the present day the most generally followed 
in Erance and in almost all the countries of the world, the 
cultivation of the soil. In France most of those who latmr 
for-hire in agriculture are themselves owners of certain plots 
of ground, which just enable them to subsist without working 
for anyone else. When these laborers come to offer their ser- 
vices to-a nei^boring landowner or farmer, if he refuses them 
a certain rate of wages they retire to their own small property 
and await another opportunity. 

I think that, on the whole, it may be asserted that a slow 
and gradual rise of wages is one of the general laws of dem- 
ocratic communities. In proportion as social m nditinns 
become more equal, wages rise; and as wages are hi^er, 
social conditions become more equal. 

But a great and gloomy exception occurs in our own time. 
I have shown, in a preceding chapter, that aristocracy, ex- 
pelled from political society, has taken refuge in certain 
departments of productive industry and has established its 
sway there under another form; this powerfully affects the 
rate of wages. 

As a large capital is required to embark in the great manu- 
facturing speculations to whidi I allude, the number of per- 
sons who enter upon them is exceedin^y limited; as their 
number is small, they can easily concert together and fix the 
rate of wages as they please. 

, Iheir workmen, on the cmitrary, are exceedin^y numer- 
ous, and the number of them is always increasing; for from 
time to time an extraordinary run of business takes place dur- 
ing which wages are inordinately hi^, and they attract the 
surrounding population to the factories. But when men have 
once embraced that line of life, we have already seen that 
they cannot quit it again, because they soon contract habits 
of body and mind which unfit them for any other sort of toil 
These men have generally but little education and industry, 
with but few resomrces; -they stand, therefore, almost at the 
meny of the master. 

When competition or some other fortuitous circumstance 
lessens his profits, he can reduce the wages of his workmen 
almost at pleasure and make from them what he loses by 
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the chances of business Should the workmen strike, the 
master, who is a rich man, can very well wait, without bmng 
rumed, until necessity bnngs them back to him, but they 
must work day by day or they die, for their only property 
IS m their bands They have long been impoverished by op- 
pression, and the poorer they become, the more easily they 
may be oppressed, they can never escape from this fatal 
circle of cause and consequence 

It IS not surprmg, then, that wages, after having sometimes 
suddenly nsen, are permanently lowered m tbs branch 
of mdustry, whereas m other callings the pnce of labor, 
which generally increases but httle, is nevertheless constantly 
augmented 

This state of dependence and wretchedness m wbch a 
part of the manufacturing population of our tune hve forms 
an exception to the general rule, contrary to the state of all 
the rest of the commumty, but for tbs very reason no cir- 
cumstance IS more important or more deservmg of the 
legislator, for when the whole of society is m motion, it is 
difficult to keep any one dess stationary, and when the 
greater number of men are openmg new paths to fortune, it 
IS no less difficult to make the few support m peace their 
wants and their desires 
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INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
ON THE FAMILY 


1 HAVE just examined the changes which the equality of 
conditions produces in the mutual relations of the several 
members of the commumty among democratic nations, and 
among the Americans m particular I would now go de^er 
and mquire mto the closer ties of family, my object here is 
not to sedc for new truths, but to show m what manner fects 
already known are connected with my subject 

It has been umversally remarked that m our tone the seve- 
ral members of a family stand upon an entirely new footing 
towards each other, that the distance which formerly separat- 
ed a father from his sons has been lessened, and that paternal 
authonty, if not destroyed, is at least impaired 

Something analogous to this, but even more striking, may 
be observed m the Umted States In Amenca the family, m 
the Roman and aristocratic signification of the word, does 
not exist All that remains of it are a few vestiges m the first 
years of childhood, when the father exercises, without 
opposition, that absolute domestic authority which the feeble- 
ness of his children renders necessary and which their mteiv 
est, as well as his own mcontestable supenonty, warrants 
But as soon as the young American approaches manhood, 
the ties of filial obedience are relaxed day by day, master of 
his thou^ts, he is soon master of his conduct In Amenca 
there is, stnctly speaking, no adolescence at the dose of boy- 
hood the man appears and begins to trace out his own 
path 

It would be an error to suppose that this is preceded by a 
domestic struggle m which the son has obtamed by a sort of 
moral violence the hberty that his father refused him The 
same habits, the same prmaples, which impd the one to 
assert his mdependence predispose the other to consider the 
use of that mdependence as an mcontestable n^t The 
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former does not ex^bit any of those rancorous or irregular 
passions which disturb men long after tiiey have ofiE 

an established authority; the latter feels none of that bitter 
and angry regret which is apt to survive a bygone power. 
The father foresees the limits of his authority long before- 
hand, and when the time arrives, he surrenders it without a 
struggle; the son looks forward to the exact period at which 
he will be his own master, and he enters upon his freedom 
without precipitation and without effort, as a possession 
which is his own and which no one seeks to wrest from him.* 

It may perhaps be useful to show how these ch»ng p-«8 which 
take place in family relations are closely connected with the 
social and political revolution that is approaching its con- 
summation under our own eyes. 

There are certain great social principles that a people 
either introduces everywhere or tolerates nowhere. In coun- 
tries which are aristocratically constituted with all the gra- 
dations of rank, the government never makes a direct appeal 
to the mass of the governed; as men are united together, it 
is enough to lead the foremost; the rest will follow. This is 

iThe Americans, however, have not yet thought fit to strip the 
parent, as has been done in XVance, of one of the chief elements of 
parental authority by depriving him of the power of disposing of Ins 
property at his death. In the United States there are no restrictions 
on the powers of a testator. 

In this respect, as in almost all others, it is easy to perceive that if 
‘the political legidation of the Americans is much more democratic 
than that of the French, the dvil legislation of file latter is infinitely 
more democratic than that of the former. This may easily be accounted 
for. The civil legislation of E^ce was the work of a man who saw 
that it was hb interest to satisfy the democratic passions of hb con- 
temporaries in aU that was not directiy and immedbtely hostile to his 
own power. He was willing to allow some popular principles to re- 
gulate the dbtribution of prcperty and the government of families, 
provided they were not to be introduced into the admiitistration *£ 
public afiaiis. "While the torrent of democracy overwhelmed the dvil 
laws of the country, he hoped to find an easy shelter behind ite poli- 
tical institutions, tihb policy was at once both adrdt and selfish; but a 
of thb Wnd could not last, for in the end pditicsl insti- 
tutions never foil to become the image and expresaon of dvil sociefy, 
and in thb Bense it may be said that notiiing is more political in a 
nation than its dvil legisbtion. 
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applicable to the family as well as to all aristocracies that 
have a head. Among aristocratic nations social institutions 
recognize, in truth, no one in the fanuly but the father; 
children are received by society at his hands; society governs 
him, he governs them. Thus the parent not only has a natural 
right but acquires a political right to command thpin; he is 
the author and the support of Ms family, but he is also its 
constituted ruler. 

In democrames, where the government picks out every in- 
dividual singly from the mass to make him subservient to 
the general laws of the communify, no such intermediate 
person is requited; a hither is there, in the eye of the law, 
only a member of the community, older and richer than his 
sons. 

When most of the conditions of life are extremely unequal 
and the inequahty of these conditions is permanent, the 
nation of a superior grows upon the imaginations of men; if 
the law invested him \vith no privileges, custom and public 
opinion would concede them. When, on the contrary, men 
differ but little from each other and do not always remain in 
dissimilar conditions of life, the general notion of a superior 
becomes weaker and less distinct; it is vain for legislation to 
strive to place him who obeys very much beneath him who 
• commands; the manners of the time bring the two men nearer 
to one another and draw them daily towards the same 
level. 

Although the legislation of an aristocratic people grants 
no peculiar privileges to the heads of families, I shall not be 
the less convinced that their power is more respected and 
more extensive than in a democracy; for I know that, what- 
ever the laws may be, superiors always appear higher and 
inferiors lower in aristocracies than among democratic 
nations. 

When men live more for the remembrance of what has been 
than for the care of what is, and when they are more 
given to attend to what their ancestors thought than to think 
themselves, the father is the natural and necessary fie be- 
tween the past and the present, the link by whicdi the ends 
of these two chains are coimected. In aristocracies, then, the 
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father is not only the avd head of the fanuly, but the organ 
of its traditions, the eiqiounder of its customs, the arbiter of 
its manners He is listened to with deference, he is addressed 
with respect, and the love that is felt for bim is always tem- 
pered with fear 

"When the condition of society becomes democratic and rnan 
adopt as them general prmciple that it is good and law- 
ful to judge of all things for oneself, using former points of 
behef not as a rule of faith, but simply as a means of infor- 
mation, the power which the opmions of a father 
over those of his sons diminishes as well as his legal power 

Perhaps the subdivision of estates that democracy brmgs 
about contnbutes more than anything Alan to chango tTia 
relations existing between a father and his children When 
the property of the father of a family is scanty, his son and 
himself constantly hve m the same place and diare the same 
occupations, habit and necessity brmg them together and force 
them to hold constant commumcation The inevitable conse- 
quence is a sort of famihar mtanacy, which renders authonty 
less absolute and which can ill be reconciled with the exter- 
nal forms of respect 

Now, m democratic countnes the class of those who are 
possessed of small fortunes is precisely that which gives 
strength to the notions and a parhcular direction to the man-, 
ners of the commumty That class makes its opmions pre- 
ponderate as umversally as its will, and even those who are 
most inchned to resist its commands are earned away m the 
end by its example I have known eager opponents of de- 
mocracy who allowed their children to address them witii per- 
fect colloquial equahty 

Thus at the same tune that the power of aristocracy is de- 
rhnmg , the austere, the conventional, and the legal part of 
parent^ authonly vanishes and a specues of equahty prevails 
aremnd the domestic hearth I do not know, cm the whole, 
whether society loses by the change, but I am mclmed to he- 
heve that man mdividually is a gamer by it I think that m 
proportion as manners and laws become more democratic, the 
relation of father and son becomes more mtunate and more 
afEechonate, rules and authonty are less talked of, confi- 
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dence and tenderness are often increased, and it would seem 
that the natural bond is drawn closer in proportion as the 
social bond is loosened. 

In a democratic family the father exercises no other power 
than that which is granted to the affection and the experi- 
ence of age; his orders would perhaps be disobeyed, but bis 
advice is for the most part authoritative. Thou^ he is not 
hedged in with ceremonial respect, his sons at least accost 
him ^vith confidence; they have no settled form of addre s sing 
him, but they speak to him constantly and are ready to 
consult him every day. The master and the constituted ruler 
have vanished; the father remains. 

Nothing more is needed in order to judge of the differ- 
ence between the two states of society in this respect than to 
peruse the Zanily correspondence of aristocratic ages. The 
style is always correct, ceremonious, stiff, and so cold that 
the natiural warmth of the heart can hardly be felt in the 
language. In democratic countries, on the contrary, the lan- 
guage addressed by a son to his father is always marked by 
mingled freedom, familiarity, and affection, whidi at once 
show that new relations have sprung up in the bosom of the 
family. 

A similar revolution takes place in the mutual relations of 
I children. In aristocratic families, as well as in aristocratic 
society, every place is marked out beforehand. Not only does 
the father occupy a separate rank, in which he enjoys 
extensive privileges, but even the children are not equal 
among themselves. The age and sex of each irrevocably de- 
termine his rank and secure to lum certain privileges. 
Most of these distinctions are abolished or diminished by 
democracy. 

In aristocratic families the eldest son, inheriting the greater 
part of the property and almost all the rights of the family, 
becomes the chief and to a certain extent the master of his 
brothers. Greatness and power are for him; for them, medi- 
ocrity and dependence. But it woidd be wrong to suppose 
that among aristocratic nations the priveleges of the eldest 
son are advantageous to himself alone, or that they excite 
nothing but envy and hatred around him. The eldest son 
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commonly endeavors to procure wealth and power for his 
brothers, because the general splendor of the house is reBect- 
ed back on him who represents it; the younger sons gppk : 
to back the elder brother in all his undertakings, because 
the greatness and power of the head of the family better en- 
able him to provide for all its branches. The difEerent mem- 
bers of an aristocratic family are therefore very closely bound 
together; their interests are connected, their minds agree, 
but their hearts are seldom in harmony. 

Democracy also binds brothers to each other, but by very 
different means. Under democratic laws all the children are 
perfectly equal and consequently independent; nothing brings 
them forcibly together, but nothing keeps them apart; and 
as they have the same origin, as they are trained under the 
same roof, as they are treated xinth the same care, and as no 
peculiar privilege distinguishes or divides them, the affection- 
ate and frank intimacy of early years easily sprinp up between 
them. Scarcely anj'thing can occur to break the tie thus formed 
at the outset of life, for brotherhood brings them daily together 
^vithout embarrassing them. It is not, then, by interest, but by 
conunon associations and by the free empathy of opinion 
and of taste that democracy unites brothers to each other. 
It divides their inheritance, but allows tbrir hearts and 
minds to uidte. 

Such is the charm of these democratic manners that even 
the partisans of aristocracy are attracted by it; and after 
hawng experienced it for some time, they are by no means 
tempted to revert to the respectful and frigid observances of 
aristocratic families. They would be glad to retmn the domes- 
tic halrits of democracy if they mi^t throw off its social con- 
ditions and its laws; but these elements are indissolubly 
united, and it is impossible to enjoy the former without en- 
during the latter. 

Tht» remarks I have made on filial love and fraternal affec- 
tion are applicable to all the pasrions that emanate spontane- 
ously from human nature itself. 

If a certmn mode of thought or feeling is the result of some 
peculiar condition of life, when that condition is altered noth- 
ing whatever remains of the thou^t or feeling. Thus a law 
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may bind two members of the commumty very closely to 
other, but that law bemg abolished, they stand asunder 
Nothmg was more strict than the tie that umted the vassal 
to the lord under the feudal system, at the present day the 
two men do not know each other, the fear, the gratitude, and 
the affection that formerly connected them have vanished and 
not a vestige of the tie remains 
Such, however, is not the case with those fedmgs which 
are natural to mankmd Whenever a law attempts to tutor 
these feehngs m any particular manner, it seldom feils to 
weaken them, by attempting to add to their mtensity it robs 
them of some of their dements, fer they are never stronger 
than when left to themselves 

Democracy, which destroys or obscures almost all the old 
conventional rules of society and which prevents men from 
readily assenting to new ones, entirely effaces most of the 
feehngs to whidi these conventional rules have given nse, 
but it only modifies some others, and frequently imparts to 
them a degree of energy and sweetness unknown before 
Perhaps it is not impossible to condense mto a sin^e pro- 
position the whole purport of this chapter, and of several 
others that preceded it Democracy loosens social ties, but 
ti^tens natural ones, it brmgs kindred more closely toge- 
ther, while it throws citizens more apart 
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EDUCATION OF YOUNG WOMEN 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

N 

J- ^ o FREE commuiuties ever existed without winralc^ and 
as I observed in the former part of this work, morals are tiie 
work -of woman. Consequently, whatever affects die condi- 
tion of women, their habits and their opinions, has great 
political importance in my eyes. 

Among almost all Protestant nations young women are far 
more the mistresses of their own actions than they are in 
Catholic countries. This independence is still greater in Pro- 
testant countries like England, which have retained or ac- 
quired the ri^t of self-govemment; freedom is then infused 
into the domestic circle by political habits and by religious 
opinions. In the United States the doctrines of Protestantism 
are combined with great political liberty and a most de- 
mocratic state of society, and nowhere are young women sur- 
rendered so early or so completdy to their own guidance. 

Long before an American ^1 arrives at the marriageable , 
age, her emancipation from maternal control be^ns; she has 
scarcely ceased to_ be a child when she already thinks for 
herself, speaks with freedom, and acts on her own impulse. 
The great scene of the world is constantly open to her view; 
far from seeking to conceal it from her, it is every day dis- 
closed more completely and ^e is taught to survey it with a 
firm and calm gaze. Thus the vices and dangers of society are 
early revealed to her; as she sees them dearly, she views them 
without illusion and braves them without fear, for she is full 
of reliance on her own strength, and her confidence seems 
to be shared by all around her. 

An American girl scarcely ever displays that virginal soft- 
ness in the midst of young desires or that innocent and 
ingenuous grace which usually attend the European woman 
in the transition from girlhood to youth. It is rare that an 
American woman, at any age, displays childish timidity or 
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Ign orance Like the young women of Europe she seeks to 
please, but she knows precisely the cost of pleasmg If ^e 
does not abandon herself to evil, at least i^e knows that it 
exists, and she is remarkable rather for punty of manners 
than for chastity of mmd 

I have been frequently surprised and almost frightened at 
the singular address and happy boldness with whidi young 
women m America contrive to manage their thoughts and 
their language amid all the difSculties of free conversation, 
a phlosopher would have stumbled at every step along the 
narrow path whidi they trod without accident and without 
eSEort It is easy, mdeed, to perceive that even amid the 
independence of early youth an American woman is always 
mistress of herself, she mdulges m all permitted pleasures 
without yieldmg herself up to any of them, and her reason 
never allows the reins of self-guidance to drop, thou^ it often 
seems to hold them loosely 

In France, where traditions of every age are stiU so 
strangely mmgled m the opinions and tastes of the people, 
women commonly receive a reserved, retired, and almost con- 
ventual education, as they did m aristocratic tunes, and then 
they are suddenly abandoned without a guide and without 
assistance m the midst of all the irregularities inseparable 
from democratic soaety 

The Americans are more consistent They have found out 
that m a democracy the mdependence of mdividuals cannot 
fail to be very great, youth premature, tastes lU-restramed, 
customs fleeting, pubhc qpmion often luisettled and power- 
less, paternal authority weak, and marital authority contested 
Under these curcumstances, behevmg that they had httle 
(diance of repressing m woman the most vdement passions 
of the human heart, they held that the surer way was to 
teach her the art of combatmg those passions for herself 
As they could not prevent her virtue from bemg exposed to 
frequent danger, they detenmned that she should know how 
best to defend it, and more reliance was placed on the free 
vigor of her will than on safeguards whidi have been shaken 
or overthrown Instead, then, of mculcatmg mistrust of her- 
self, they constantly seek to enhance her confidence in her 
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own strength of character As it is neither possible nor de- 
sirable to keep a young woman m perpetual and complete 
Ignorance, th^ hasten to give her a precocious knowledge 
on all subjects Far from hidmg the corruptions of the world 
from her, they prefer that she should see them at once and 
tram herself to shun them, and they hold it of more impor- 
tance to protect her conduct than to be over-scrupulous of 
the innocence of her thoughts 
Although the Americans are a veiy rehgious people, they 
do not rdy on rehgion alone to defend the virtue of woman, 
they seek to arm her reason also In this respect they have 
followed the same method as m several others they first 
make vigorous efforts to cause mdividual independence to 
control itself, and they do not call m the aid of rehgion until 
they have reached the utmost limits of human strmigth 
I am aware that an education of this kmd is not without 
danger, I am sensible that it tends to invigorate the judgment 
at the expense of the imagmation and to make cold and vir- 
tuous women mstead of affectionate wives and agreeable 
companicms to man Sociefy may be more tranquil and better 
regulated, but domestic life has often fewer charms 
Ihese, however, are secondary evils, which may be braved 
for the sake of higher mterests At the stage at which we 
are now arrived, the choice is no longer left to us, a demo- 
cratic education is mdispensable to protect women from the 
dangers with which democratic mstituhons and manners 
surround thorn 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN IN THE 
CHARACTER OF A WIFE 


In AMERICA the independence of woman is irrecoverably 
lost m the bonds of matrimony If an unmamed woman is 
less constramed there than elsewhere, a wife is subjected to 
stricter obbgations The former makes her father’s house an 
abode of freedom and of pleasure, the latter hves m die home 
of her husband as if it were a cloister Yet these two different 
conditions of life are perhaps not so contrary as may be sup- 
posed, and it is natural that the American women diould pass 
through the one to arrive at the other 

Rehgious commimities and tradmg nations entertam pecul- 
iarly serious notions of marriage the former consider the re- 
gularity of woman’s life as the best pledge and most certam 
sign of the punty of her morals, the latter regard it as the 
highest security for the order and prosperity of the house- 
hold The Americans are at the same tune a puntamcal people 
and a commercial nation, their rehgious opimons as well as 
theu: trading habits consequently lead them to require much 
abnegation on the part of woman and a constant sacrifice of 
her pleasures to her duties, which is seldom demanded of 
her m Europe Thus in the Umted States the mexorable opi- 
mon of the pubhc carefully circumscribes woman within the 
narrow circle of domestic mterests and duties and forbids 
her to step beyond it 

Upon her entrance into the world a young American woman 
finds these notions firmly estabhshed, she sees the rules 
that are denved from them, she is not sbw to perceive that 
^e cannot depart for an instant from the estabhshed 
usages of her contemporaries without putting m jeopardy her 
peace of mmd, her honor, nay, even her social existence, and 
she finds the energy required for such an act of sub 
mission in the firmness of her understandmg and m the vinle 
habits which her education has given her It may be 
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said that has leamed the use of her independence to 
surrender it without a struggle and without a murmur when 
the time comes for maiting the .‘jgprifif.o 

But no American woman falls into the toils of matrimony 
as into a snare held out to her simplicity and ignorance. She 
has been taught beforehand what is e:q)ected of her sTiij 
volimtarily and freely enters upon this engagement. She sup- 
ports her new condition with courage because she pTirtca 
it. As in America paternal discipline is very rdaxed and the 
conjugal tie very strict, a young woman does not contract 
the latter without considerable circumspection and appre- 
hension. Precocious marriages are rare. American women 
do not marry imtil their tmderstandings are exercised and 
ripened, whereas in other countries most women generally 
he^ to exercise and ripen their unders tanding s only after 
marriage. 

I by no means suppose, however, that the great change 
which takes place in all the habits of women in the United 
States as soon as they are married ought solely to be attri- 
buted to the constraint of public opinion; it is frequently im- 
posed upon themselves by the sole effort of their own 
wilL When the time for choosing a husband arrives, that cold 
and stem reasoning power which has been educated and 
invigorated by the free observation of the world teaches an 
American woman that a spirit of levity and independence 
in the bonds of marriage is a constant subject of annoyance, 
not of pleasure; it tells her that the amusements of the ^1 
cannot become the recreations of the wife, and that the sour- 
ces of a' "married' woman’s happiness are in the home of 
her husband. As she clearly discerns beforehand the only 
road that can lead to domestic happiness, she enters upon it 
at once and follows it to the end without seeking to turn 
back. 

The same strength of purpose which the young wives of 
America di^lay in bending, themselves at once and without 
repining to the austere duties of their new condition is no 
Ippg manifest in all the great trials of their lives. In no 
country in the world are private fortunes more precarious 
than in the United States. It is not uncommon for the same 
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man in the course of his hfe to nse and sink again through 
all the grades that lead from opulence to poverty Amencan 
women support these vicissitudes MVith calm and unquench- 
able energy, it would seem that their desires contract as easily 
as they expand with them fortunes 
The greater part of the adventurers who imgrate every 
year to people the Western wilds bebng, as I observed m 
the former part of this work, to the old Anglo-American race 
of the Northern states Many of these men, who rush 
so boldly onwards m pursmt of wealth, were already m the 
enjoyment of a competency m tiieir own part of the country 
They take their wives along with them and make them share 
the countless penis and pnvahons that always attend file 
commencement of these eiqieditions I have often met, even 
on the verge of the wilderness, with young women who, after 
havmg been brought up amid all the comforts of the 
large towns of New England, had passed, almost without any 
mtennediate stage, from the wealthy abode of their 
parents to a comfortless hovd m a forest Fever, sohtude, 
and a tedious life had not broken the sprmgs of their cour- 
age Their features were impaired and faded, but their looks 
were firm, they appeared to be at once sad and resolute^ 
I do not doubt that these yoimg Amencan women had 
'amassed, m the education of their early years, that mward 
strength which they displayed under these curcumstances 
The early culture of the girl may still, therefore, be traced, 
m the United States, under the aspect of marriage, her part 
IS changed, her habits are different, but her character is the 
same 
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HOW EQUALITY OF CONDITION 
CONTRIBUTES TO MAINTAIN 
GOOD MORALS IN AMERICA* 

c 

O OME philosophers and historians have said or hinted that 
the strictness of female morality was increased or tlinninigliPfl 
simply by the distance of a country from the equator. This 
solution of the difficulty was an easy one, and nothing was 
required hut a globe and a pair of compasses to settle in an 
instant one of the most difficult problems in the condition of 
mankind. But I am not sure that this principle of the mate- 
rialists is supported by facts. The same nations have been 
chaste or dissolute at different periods of their history; 
the strictness or the laxity of their morals depended, therefore, 
on some variable cause and not alone on the natural qualities 
of their country, which were Invariable. I do not deny that 
in certain climates the passions which are occasioned by the 
mutual attraction of the sexes are peculiarly intense, but I 
believe that this natural intensity may always be excited or 
restrained by the condition of society and by political insti-' 
tutions. 

Although the travelers who have visited North America 
differ on many points, they all agree in remarking that 
morals are far more strict there than elsewhere. It is evident 
that on this point the Americans are very superior to their 
progenitors, the English. A superBcial glance at the two 
nations will establish the fact 

In England, as in ail other countries of Europe, public 
tnalire is constantly attacking the frailties of women. Philos- 
ophers and statesmen are heard to deplore that morals are 
not sufficiently strict, and the literary production of the coun- 
try constantly lead one to suppose so. In America all books, 
novels not excepted, suppose women to be chaste, and no one 
thinks of relating affairs of gallantry. 

» See Appendix V. 
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No doubt this great regularity of American morals is due 
in part to quahties of country, race, and rehgion, but all these 
causes, which operate elsewhere, do not suffice to account 
for it, recourse must be had to some special reason This 
reason appears to me to be the prmciple of equality and the 
institutions denved from it Equahty of condition does not 
of itself produce regularity of morab, but it unquestionably 
facihtates and mcreases it 

Among aristocratic nations birth and fortune frequently 
make two such different bemgs of man and woman that they 
can never be umted to each other Their passions draw them 
together, but the condition of society and the notions sug- 
gested by it prevent them from contractmg a permanent and 
ostensible tie The necessary consequence is a great number 
of transient and dandeshne connections Nature secretly 
avenges herself for the constraint imposed upon her by the 
laws of man 

This IS not so much the case when the equahty of condi- 
tions has swept away all the imaginary or the real bamers 
that sqiarated man from woman No girl then believes that 
she cannot become the wife of the man who loves her, 
and this renders all breaches of morality before marriage 
very uncommon, for, whatever be the creduhty of the pas- 
> sions, a woman wiU hardly be able to persuade herself that 
she IS beloved when her lover is perfectly free tP many her 
and does not 

The same cause operates, thou^ more mdirectly, on 
married life Nothing better serves to justify an ilhmt passion, 
either to the minds of those who have conceived it or to the 
world which looks on, than marriages made by compul- 
sion or chance ^ 

- The literature of Xhiiope sufficiently corroborates this remark When 
a European author vnshes to depict m a work of fiction any of those 
great catastrophes in matnmony which so frequently occur among us, 
he assures himsd^ m advance, of the compassion of the reader by 
bnnging before hm ill-assorted or compulsory mamages Although 
habitual tolerance has long since rdaxed our morals, an author could 
hardly succeed m interesting us m the misfortunes of his character^ 
if he did not first excuse their faults Hus artifice sddom foils, the 
daily scenes we witness prepare us beforehand to he indulgent But 
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In a country in wEich a 'woman is always free to pimr CTse 
her choice and where education has prepared her to choose 
rightly, public opinion is inexorable to her faults. The rigor 
of the Americans arises in part from this cause. They con- 
sider marriage as a covenant which is often onerous, hut 
every condition of which the parties are strict^ bound to 
fidfill because they knew all those conditions beforehand and 
were perfectly free not to have contracted them. 

The very circumstances that render matrimonial fidelity 
more obligatory also render it more easy. 

In aristocratic countries the object of marriage is rather 
to unite property than persons; hence the hus ban d is some- 
times at school and the 'wife at n'urse when they are betro- 
thed. It cannot be wondered at if the conjugal tie which nnitps 
the fortunes of the pair allows their hearts to rove; this is 
the re^t of the nature of the contract. When, on the contrary, 
a man always chooses a wife for himself without any ex- 
ternal coercion or even guidance, it is generally a conformity 
of tastes and opinions that brings a man and a woman toge- 
ther, and this same conformity keeps and fixes them in close 
habits of intimacy. 

Our forefathers had conceived a strange opinion on the 
subject of marriage; as they had noticed that the small num- 
ber of lo've-matches which occurred in their time almost al-i 
ways turned out badly, they resolutely inferred that it was 
dangerous to listen to the dictates of the heart on the sub- 
ject. Accident appeared to them a better guide than choice. 

Yet it was not difficult to perceive that the examples that 
they witnessed in fact proved nothing at all. For, in the first 
place, if democratic nations leave a woman at liberty 
to choose her husband, they take care to give her mind suffi- 
cient knowledge and her will sufficient strength to make 
so important a choice, whereas the young women who 
nmnug aristocratic nations furtively elope from the author- 

Ameiiean -writers could never render these excuses credible to their 
zeadeis; thdr customs and laws are opposed to it; and as tfa^ de^air 
of rendering levity of conduct pleasing, they cease to dn)ict it ^ is 
one of the causes to which must he attributed the small number of 
novds publiriied in the United States. 
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ity of their parents to throw themselves of their own accord 
into the arms of men whom they have had neither timp to 
know nor ability to judge of are totally without those secu- 
rities. It is not surprising that they make a had use of their 
freedom, of action the first time they avail themselves of it, 
or that they fall into such cruel mistakes when, not having 
received a democratic education, they choose to marry in 
conformity to democratic customs. But this is not all. “V^en 
a man and wom^ are hent upon marriage in spite of the dif- 
ferences of an aristocratic state of society, the fiiflRpnItiP B to 
be overcome are enormous. Having broken or relaxed the 
bonds of filial obedience, they have then to emancipate 
themselves by a final effort from the sway of custom and 
the tyranny of opinion; and when at length they have suc- 
ceeded in this arduous task, they stand estranged from their 
natural friends and kinsmen. ^Rhe prejudice they have 
crossed separates them from all and places them in a situ- 
ation that soon breaks their courage and sours their hearts. 

If, then, a couple married in this manner are first un- 
happy and afterwards criminal, it ou^t not to be attributed 
to the freedom of their choice, but rather to their living in 
a commimity in which this freedom of choice is not ad- 
mitted. 

. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the same effort 
which makes a man violently shake off a prevailing error 
commonly impels him beyond the boimds of reason; that to 
dare to declare war, in however just a cause, against the 
opinion of one’s age and country, a violent and adventurous 
^irit is required, and that men of this character seldom ar- 
rive at hapidness or virtue, whatever be the path they fol- 
low. And this, it may be observed by the way, is the reason 
why, in the most necessary and ri^teous revolutions, it is 
so rare to meet with virtuous or moderate revolutionary 
characters. There is, then, no just ground for surprise if a 
man who in an age of aristocracy chooses to consult nothing 
but his own opinion and lus own taste in the choice of a 
vnfe soon finds that infractions of morality and domestic 
wretchedness invade his household; but when this same line 
of action is in the natural and ordinary course of things. 
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when it is sanctioned by parental authority and backed by 
public opinion, it cannot be doubted that the internal peace 
of families will be increased by it and conjugal fidelity more 
ri^dly observed. 

Almost all men in democracies are engaged in public or 
professional life; and on the other hand the limited innnmo 
obliges a mfe to confine herself to the house in order to 
watch in person, and very closely, over the details of domes- 
tic economy. All these distinct and compulsory occupa- 
tions are so many natural barriers, which by keeping the two 
sexes asunder render the solicitations of the one less 
frequent and less ardent, the resistance of the other more 
easy. 

The equality of conditions cannot, it is true, ever succeed 
in making men chaste, but it may impart a less dangerous 
character to their breaches of morality. As no one has then 
either sufficient time or opportunity to assail a virtue armed 
in self-defense, there ^vill be at the same time a great num- 
ber of courtesans and a great number of virtuous women. 
This state of things causes lamentable cases of individual 
hardship, but it does not prevent the body of society from 
bring strong and alert; it does not destroy family ties or mier- 
vate the morals of the nation. Society is endangered, not 
by the great profligacy of a few, but by laxity of morals, 
among all. In the eyes of a legislator prostitution is less to 
be dreaded than intrigue. 

The tumultuous and constantly harassed life that equality 
makes men lead not only distracts them from the passion of 
love by denying them time to indulge it, but diverts them 
from it by another more secret but more certain road. All 
men who live in democratic times more or less contract the 
ways of thinking of the manufacturing and trading classes; 
their minds take a serious, deliberate, and positive turn; they 
are apt to relinquish the ideal in order to pursue some visible 
and prommate object which appears to be the natural and 
necessary aim of their desires. Thus the principle of equality 
does not destroy the ima^ation, but lowers its fli^t to the 
level of the earth. 

No men are less addicted to reverie than the citizens of a 
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democracy, and few of them are ever known to- give way 
to those idle and solitary meditations which commonly pre- 
cede and produce the great emotions of the heart. It is true 
they attach great importance to procuring for themselves that 
sort of deep, regular, and quiet affection which constitutes the 
charm and safeguard of life, hut they are not apt to run after 
those violent and capricious sources of excitement whidi dis- 
turb and abridge it. 

- I am aware that all this is applicable in its full extent 
only to America and cannot at present be extended to 
Europe. In the course of the last half-century, while laws 
and customs have impelled several European nations with 
unexampled force towards democracy, we have not had oc- 
casion to observe that the relations of man and woman have 
become more orderly or more chaste. In some places the very 
reverse may be detected: some classes are more strict; the 
general morality of the people appears to be more lax. I do 
not hesitate to make the remark, for I am as little disposed 
to flatter my contemporaries as to tnalign them. 

This fact must distress, but it ought not to surprise us. 
The propitious influence that a democratic state of society 
may exercise upon orderly habits is one of those tendencies 
which can be ^scovered only after a time. If equality of con- 
dition is favorable to purity of morals, the sodal commotion 
by which conditions are rendered equal is adverse to it. In 
the last fifty years, during which France has been imder- 
going tiiig transformation, it rarely had freedom, always 
disturbance. Amid this universal confusion of notions and 
this general stir of opinions, amid this incoherent mixture 
of the just and the unjust, of truth and falsdiood, of 
ri^t and might, public virtue has become doubtful and pri- 
vate morality wavering. But all revolutions, whatever may 
have been their object or thdr agents, have at first produced 
timilar consequences; even those which have in the end 
drawn titter the bonds of morality began by loosening 
them. The violations of morality which the French fre- 
quently witness do not appear to me to have a permanent 
character, and this is already betokened by some curious 
signs of the times. 


15 
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Nothing* is more wretchedly corrupt tVign aristocracy 
which retains its wealth when it has lost its power and which 
still enjoys a vast amount <£ leisure after it is reduced to 
mere vulgar pastimes. The energetic passions and great con- 
ceptions that animated it heretofore leave it then, and nothing 
remains to it but a host of petty consuming vices, which 
about it like worms upon a carcass. 

No one denies that the French aristocracy of the last 
century, was extremely dissolute, yet established habits and 
ancient belief still preserved some respect for morality 
among the other classes of society. Nor will it be denied that 
at the present day the remnants of tiiat same aristo- 
craoy exhibit a certain severity of morals, while laxity of 
morals appears to have spread among the middle and lower 
ranks. Thus the same families that were most profligate fifty 
years ago are nowadays the most exemplary, and demo- 
cracy seems only to have strengthened the morality of 
the aristocratic classes. The French Revolution, by dividing 
the fortunes of the nobility, by forcing them to attend as- 
siduously to their affairs and to their families, by making 
them live under the same roof ivith their children, and, in 
short, by ^wng a more rational and serious turn to their 
minds, has imparted to them, almost without their being 
aware of it, a reverence for religious belief, a love of order, 
of tranquil pleasures, of domestic endearments, and of com- 
fort; whereas the rest of the nation, which had naturally ffiese 
same tastes, was carried away into excesses by the effort 
that was required to overthrow the laws and political habits 
of the country. 

^e old French aristocracy has imdergone the consequen- 
ces of the Revolution, but it neither felt the revolu- 
tionary passions nor shared the anarchical excitement that 
produced it; it may easUy be conceived that this aristocracy 
feels the salutary influence of the Revolution on its manners 
before those who achieved it It may therefore be said, thou^ 
at first it seems paradoxical, that at the present day the most 
anti-democratic dasses of fte nation principally exhihit tiie 
Irtnd of morality that may reasonably be anticipated from de- 
mocracy. I cannot but think that when we shall have obtained 
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all ihe effects of this democratic revolution, after having got 
rid of the tumult it has caused, the observations whidi are 
now only applicable to the few will gradually become true 
of the whole community. 



Chapter XII 


HOW THE AMERICANS UNDERSTAND 
THE EQUALITY OF THE SEXES 

I HAVE ^own how democracy destroys or Tnnitifii« -the 
difFerent inequalities that originate in society; but is tiiis all 
or does it not ultimately affect that great inequahty of mm 
and woman which has seemed, up to the present day, to be 
eternally based in human nature? I believe that the social 
changes that bring nearer to the same level the father and 
son, the master and servant, and, in general, superiors and 
inferiors will raise woman and make her more and more the 
equal of man. But here, more than ever, I feel the necessity 
of making myself clearly understood; for there is no subject 
on which the coarse and lawless fancies of our age have taken 
a freer range. 

There are people in Europe who, confounding together the 
different characteristics of the sexes, would make man 
and woman into beings not only equal but alike. Ihey 
would ^ve to both the same functions, impose on both the 
same duties, and grant to both the same rights; they would * 
mix them in all things — ^their occupations, their pleasures, their 
buaness. It may readily be conceived ffiat by thus attempt- 
ing to make one sex equal to the other, both are de- 
graded, and from so preposterous a medley of the works of 
nature nothing could ever result but weak men and disor- 
derly women. 

It is not thus that the Americans understand that q>ecies 
of democratic equality which may be established between 
the sexes. Ihey admit that as nature has appointed such wide 
differences between the physical and moral constitution 
of man and woman, her manifest design was to give a distinct . 
employment to flieir various faculties; and they hold that 
improvement does not consist in making bangs so dissimi- 
lar do pretty nearly the same things, but in cauang each 
of tiiem to fulfill their respective tadts in the best possible 
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manner. The Americans have applied to the sexes the great 
principle of political economy -which governs the manufac- 
turers of our age, by carefully dividing the duties of man 
from those of woman in order that the great work of society 
may be the better carried on. 

In no coimtry has such constant care been t^en as in 
America to trace two clearly distinct lines of action for the 
two sexes and to make them keq> pace one with the 
other, but in two pathways that are always different. Ameri- 
can women never manage the outward concerns of the &m- 
ily or conduct a business or take a part in political life; nor 
are they, on the other, hand, ever compelled to perform &e 
rou^ Labor of the fields or to make any of those laborious 
efforts which demand the exertion of -physical strength. No 
families are so poor as to form an exception to this rule. If, 
on the one hand, an American woman cannot escape from 
the quiet circle of domestic employments, she is never 
forced, on the other, to go beyond it. Hence it is that the 
women of America, who often exhibit a masculine strength 
of understanding land a ni anTy energy, generally preserve 
great delicacy of personal appearance and always retain the 
manners of women although they sometimes ^ow that they 
ha-ve the hearts and minds of men. 

’ Nor have the Americans ever supposed that one conse- 
quence of democratic principles is the subversion of marital 
power or the confusion of the natural authorities in families. 
They hold that every association must have a head in order 
to accomplish its object, and that the natural head of the con- 
jugal association is man. They do not therefore deny him the 
right of directing his partner, and they maintain that in 
the smaller association of husband and wife as well as in the 
great social community the object of democracy is to regulate 
and legalize the powers that are necessary, and not to subvert 
all power. 

This opinion is not peculiar to one sex and contested by 
the other; I never observed that the women of America con- 
sider conjugal authority as a fortunate usurpation of their 
rights, or that they thought themselves degraded by submits 
ting to it. It appeared to me, on the contrary, that they attach 
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a sort of pride to the voluntary surrmder of their own will 
and make it their boast to hend themselves to the yoke, not 
to shake it off. Such, at least, is the feeling expressed by the 
most virtuous of their sex; the others are silent; and in the 
United States it is not the practice for a guilty wife 'to 
damor for the rights of women while die is trampling on 
her own holiest duties. 

It has often been remarked that in Europe a certain de- 
gree of contempt lurks even in the flattery which lavidi 
upon women; althou^ a European frequently affects to be 
the slave of woman, it may be seen that he never sincerely 
thinks her his equal In the United States men seldom com- 
pliment women, but they daily show how mudi they esteem 
them. They constantly display an entire confidence in the 
understanding of a wife and a profound respect for her 
freedom; they have decided that her mind is just as fitted as 
that of man to discover the plain trutii, and her heart as firm 
to embrace it; and they have never sou^t to place her vir- 
tue, any more than his, imder the -dielter of prejudice, igno- 
rance, and fear. 

It would seem in Europe, where man so easily submits to 
the despotic sway of women, that they are nevertheless de- 
prived of some of the greatest attributes of the human spe- 
cies and considered as seductive but imperfect bdngs, and 
(what may well provoke astonishment) women ultimately 
look upon themselves in the same li^t and almost consider 
it as a privilege that they are entitled to show themselves 
futile, feeble, and timid. The women of America claim no 
such privileges. 

Ag ain, it may be ssdd that in our morsds we have reserved 
strange immunities to man, so that there is, as it were, one 
virtue for his use and another for the guidance of his part- 
ner, and that, according to the opinion of the public, the very 
pama act may be puni^ed alternately as a crime or only as 
a fault. Hie Americans do not know tins iniquitous division 
of duties and ri^ts; among them the seducer is as much 
dL^onored as his mctim. 

■It is true that the Americans rarply lavish upon women 
those eager attention which are commonly paid them in 
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Europe, but their conduct to women always implies that 
they suppose them to be virtuous and refined; and such is 
the respect entertained for the moral freedom of the sex that 
in the presence of a woman the most guarded language is 
used lest her jew should be offended by an ei^ression. In 
America a young unmarried woman may alone and without 
fear undertake a long journey. 

The legislators of the United States, who have mitigated 
almost aU the penalties of criminal law, still make rape a 
capital offense, and no crime is visited with more inexorable 
severity by public opinion. This may be accounted for; as 
the Americans can conceive nothing more precious than a 
woman’s honor and nothing which ou^t so much to be res- 
pected as her independence, they hold that no punishment is too 
severe for the man who deprives her of them against her will 
In France, where the same offense is visited with far milder 
penalties, it is frequently difiScult to get a verdict from a jury 
against the prisoner. Is this a consequence of contempt of 
decency or contempt of women? I cannot but believe that it 
is a contempt of both. 

Thus the Americans do not think that man and woman have 
either the duty or the right to perform the same offices, but 
they show an equal regard for both their respective parts; 
and thou^ their lot is different, they consider both of them 
as beings of equal value. They do not give to the courage of 
woman the same form or the same direction as to that of man, 
but they never doubt her courage; and if they hold that man 
and his partner ou^t not always to exercise their intellect 
and understanding in the same manner, they at least believe 
the understanding of the one to be as sound as that of the 
other, and her intellect to be as clear. Thus, then, whUe they 
have allowed the social inferiority of woman to continue, they 
have done all they could to raise her morally and intellectually 
to the levd of man; and in this respect they appear to me 
to have excdlently imderstood the true principle of demo- 
cratic improvement. 

As for myself, I do not hesitate to avow that although the 
women of ffie United States are confined within the narrow 
circde of domestic life, and their situation is in some respects 
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one of extreme dependence, I have nowhere seen woman 
occupying a loftier position; and if I were asked, now that I 
am drawmg to the dose of tins work, in whidi I have spoken 
of so many important things done by the Americans, to what 
the singular prosperity and growing strength of that people 
ought mainly to be attributed, I should reply: To the superio- 
rity of their women. 
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HOW THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY 
NATURALLY DIVIDES THE AMERICANS 
INTO A MULTITUDE OF SMALL 
PRIVATE CIRCLES 


It might be supposed that the final and necessary effect 
of democratic institutions -vrould be to identify all the mem- 
bers of the commumty m private as well as m public life 
and to compel them all to bve alike, but this would be to 
ascribe a very coarse and oppressive form to the equality 
which originates m democracy No state of society or laws 
can render men so much alike but that education, fortune, 
and tastes will mteipose some differences between them, and 
though different men may sometimes find it their mterest to 
combme for the same purposes, they wiU never make it their 
pleasure They will therefore always tend to evade the iiro 
visions of law, whatever they may be, and escaping m some 
re^ct from the axcle m whidi tiie legislator sought to con- 
•fine them, they will set up, close by the great pohtical 
commumty, small private societies, umted togeffier by simih- 
tude of conditions, habits, and customs 
In the Umted States the citizens have no sort of pre- 
emmence over one another, they owe each other no mutual 
obedience or respect, they all meet for the admmistration of 
justice, for the government of the state, and, m general, to 
treat of the affairs that concern their common welfare, but 
I never heard that attempts have been made to bnng them 
all to follow the same diversions or to amuse themselves pro- 
miscuously m the same places of recreation 
The Amencans, who mmgle so readily m their pohtical 
assembhes and courts of justice, are wont carefully to sep- 
arate into small distmct circles m order to mdulge by them- 
selves m the enjoyments of private life Each of them will- 
ingly acknowledges all his fellow citizens as his equals, but 
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•will only receive a very limited number of them as his fripn.is 
or his guests This appears to me to be very natural In pro- 
portion as the circle of pubhc society is elrfpn^^l>d, it may 
be antiapated that the sphere of private intercourse will be 
contracted, far from supposmg that the members of modem 
society will ultimately hve m common, I am afraid they will 
end by fonnmg only small cotenes 

Among aristocratic nations the different classes are like vast 
enclosures, out of which it is impossible to get, mto which 
it IS impossible to enter These classes have no 
tion with each other, but withm them men necessarily hve 
m daily contact, even though they would not naturally smt, 
the general conformity of a similar condition brmgs tViPm 
near together 

But when neither law nor custom professes to estabhsh 
frequent and habitual relations between certam men, then 
intercourse origmates m the accidental similarity of opimons 
and tastes, hence private society is infimtely varied In demo- 
cracies, where the members of the conunumty never differ 
much from each other and naturally stand so near that they 
may all at any tune be fused in one general mass, numerous 
artificial and arbitrary distractions qpnng up by means of 
which every man hopes to keep himself aloof lest he should 
be earned away against his will m the crowd ■ 

This can never fail to be the case, for human mstituhons 
can be changed, but man cannot, whatever may be the gen- 
ral endeavor of a commumty to render its members equal 
and ahke, the personal pnde of mdividuals will always seek 
to rise above the hne and to form somewhere an mequahty 
to their own advantage 

In aristocracies men are separated from each other by lofty 
stationary bamers, m democracies they are divided by 
many small and almost mvisible threads, which are con- 
stantly broken or moved from place to place Thus what- 
ever may be the progress of equahty, m democratic nations 
a great number of small private associations will always be 
formed withm the general pale of pohtical society, but none 
of t horn will bear any resemblance m its manners to the hi^er 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON AMERICAN 
MANNERS 


^^OTBING seems at first sight less important than the out- 
ward form of human actions, yet there is nothing upon which 
men set more store; they grow used to everything ex- 
cept to living in a society wUch has not their own niannprs. 
The influence of the social and political state of a country upon 
mann ers is therefore deserving of its serious examination. 

Manners are generally the product of the very basis of 
character, but they are also sometimes the result of an arbi- 
trary convention between certain men. Thus they are at once 
natural and acquired. 

When some men perceive that they are the foremost per- 
sons in society, without contest and without effort, when tliey 
are constantly engaged on large objects, leaving the more 
minute details to others, and when they live in the enjoy- 
ment of wealth which they did not amass and do not 
fear to lose, it may be supposed that they feel a kind of 
haughty disdain of the petty interests and practical cares of 
life and that their thou^ts assume a natural greatness which 
their language and their manners denote. In democratic coun- 
tries manners are generally devoid of dignity because private 
life is there extremely petty in its character; and they are 
frequently low because the mind has few c^portunities of 
li^g above the engrossing cares of domestic interests. 

True dignity in manners consists in always taking one’s 
proper station, neither too *hi^ nor too low, and this is as 
much within the reach of a peasant as of a prince. In demo- 
cracies all stations appear doubtful; hence it is that the man- 
ners of democracies, though often full of arrogance, are 
commonly wanting in dignity, and, moreover, they are never 
either well trained or accompli^ed. 

The men who live in- democracies are too fluctuating for 
a certain number of them ever to succeed in laying down 
a code of good breeding and in forcing people to follow it 
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Every man therefore behaves after his own fasbinri and 
there is always a certain incoherence in the manners of such 
times, because they are molded upon the feelings no- 
tions of ea(^ individual rather than upon an ideal mmlol jao. 
posed for general imitation. This, however, is much more 
perceptible when an aristocracy has just been overthrown 
than after it has long been destroyed. New political insti- 
tutions and new social elem«its then bring to the gamp 
places of resort, and frequently compel to live in nfimmrm 
men whose education and habits are still amaring l y disrim- 
ilar, and this renders the motley composition of society pecu- 
liarly visible. The existence of a former strict code of 
good breeding is still remembered, but what it contained or 
where it is to be found is already forgotten. Men have lost 
the common law manners and they have not yet made up 
their minds to do without it, but everyone endeavors to make 
to himself some sort of arbitrary and variable rule from 
the remnant of former usages, so that manners have neither 
the regularity and the di^fy which they often di^lay 
among aristocratic nations, nor the simplicity and freedom 
which they sometimes assmne in democracies; they are at once 
constrained and without constraint. 

This, however, is not the normal state of things. When the 
equality of conditions is long established and complete, as 
all men entertain nearly the same notions and do nearly the 
same things they do not require to agree, or to copy 
from one another, in order to speak or act in the same man- 
ner; their manners are constmitly characterized by a number 
of lesser diversities, but not by any great difierences. They 
are never perfectly alike because they do not copy from 
the same pattern; they are never very unlike because flieir 
social condition is the same. At first sight a traveler would 
say that the manners of all Americans are exactly similar; 
it is only upon dose examination that the peculiarities in 
which they differ may be detected. 

TtiP English make game of the manners of the Americans, 
but it is - yngular that most of the writers who have 
drawn these ludicrous delineations belonged themselves to 
the middle dasses in En^d, to whom the same delinea- 
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tions are exceedin^y applicable, so that these pitiless cen- 
sors furnish, for the most part, an example of the very 
thmg they blame m the Umted States They do not perceive 
that they are dending themselves, to the great amusement of 
the aristocracy of their own country 

Nothing IS more prejudicial to democracy thaw its outward 
forms of behavior, many men would willing endure its vices 
who cannot support its manners I cannot, however, admit 
that there is nothing commendable m the manners of a de- 
mocratic people 

Among aristocratic nations, all who hve withm reach of the 
first class m society commonly stram to be like it, which gives 
nse to ridiculous and insipid imitations As a democratic people 
do not possess any models of high breedmg, at least tb^ es- 
cape the daily necessity of seemg wretched copies of 
them In democracies manners are never so refined as among 
anstocrahc nations, but on the other hand they are never so 
coarse Neither the coarse oaths of the populace nor the de- 
gant and choice expressions of the nobdity are to be heard 
there, the manners of such a people are often vulgar, but they 
are neither brutal nor mean 

I have already observed that m democracies no such thing 
as a regular code of good breedmg can be laid down, this has 
‘ some inconveniences and some advantages In aristocracies the 
rules of property impose the same demeanor on every- 
one, they make all the members of the same class ap- 
pear alike m spite of their private mclinations, they adorn 
and they conceal the natural man Among a democratic 
people manners are neither so tutored nor so uniform, but 
they are frequently more smcere They form, as it were, a 
h^t and loosely woven veil throu^ which the real fedhnp 
and private o pinions of each individual are easily discerni- 
ble ^e form and the substance of human actions, therefore, 
often stand there m closer relation, and if the great picture 
of human lifo is less embelhshed, it is more true ^us it may 
be said, m one sense, that the effect of democracy is not exact- 
ly to give men any particular manners, but to prevent them 
from havmg manners at all 

The feehngs, the passions, the virtues, and the vices of an 
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aristocratgr may sometimes reappear in a democracy, but 
not its manners; th^ are lost and vanished forever as soon as 
the democratic revolution is completed. It vrould seem that 
notiling is more lasting than the manners of an aristocratic 
dass, for they are preserved by that class for some time after 
it has lost its wealth and its power; nor so flpoHng for 
no sooner have they disappeared than not a trace of t W is 
to be found, and it is scarcely possible to say what they 
have been as soon as they have ceased to be. A rlinngA fo 
the state of. society works this miracle, and a few genera- 
tions su£5ce to consummate it The principal characteristics 
of aristocracy are handed down by history after an aristoT 
cracy is destroyed, but the li^t and exquiate touches of 
maimers are effaced from men’s memories almost immediately 
after its fall Men can no longer conceive what these 
manners were when they have ceased to witness them; tiiey 
are gone and their departure was unseen, unfelt, for in or- 
der to feel that refined enjoymoit which is derived from choice 
and distinguished manners, habit and education must have 
prepared the heart, and the taste for them is lost almost as 
easily as the practice of them. Thus, not only cannot a demo- 
cratic people have aristocratic manners, but they neither com- 
prehend nor deare them; and as they never have thou^t of 
them, it is to their minds as if sudi tilings had never been. ' 
Too much importance should not be atiatdied to this loss, but 
it may well be regretted. 

I am aware that it has not infrequently hai^ened that the 
same men have had very hi^-bred manners and very 
low-bom feelings; the interior of courts has suffidentiy diown 
what imposing externals may conceal tiie meanest hearts. But 
though the maimers of aristocracy do not constitute virtue, 
they sometimes embellish virtue itself. It was no ordinaiy 
cigTit to see a'numerous and powerful dass of men whose eveiy 
outward ' action seemed constantly to be dictated by a 
natural elevation of thought and feeling, by ddicacy aud ^ 
gularity of taste, and by urbanity of manners. Those mannda 
threw a illusory charm over human nature; and 

♦tiAiTgii the picture was often a false one, it could not be viewed 
without a noble satisfaction. 
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OF THE GRAVrry OF THE AMERICANS, 
AND WHY IT DOES NOT PREVENT 
THEM FROM OFTEN DOING 
INCONSIDERATE THINGS 


who hve in democratic countries do not value the 
simple, turbulent, or coarse diversions m which the people 
in aristocratic conimumties mdulge, such diversions are 
thought hy them to he puenle or insipid Nor have they a 
greater mchnation for the mtellectual and refined amuse> 
ments of the aristocratic classes They want something prO' 
duchve and substantial m their pleasures, they want to mix 
actual fruition with their ]oy 

In aristocratic commumties the people readily give them- 
selves up to hursts of tumultuous and boisterous gaiety, which 
shake oS at once the recollection of their pnvations The 
inhabitants of democraaes are not fond of hemg thus vio- 
lently broken m upon, and they never lose si^t of themselves 
without regret Instead of these fnvolous debits they pre- 
’fer those more serious and silent amusements whidi are like 
busmess and which do not drive busmess wholly out of their 
minds 

An Amencan, instead of gomg m a leisure hour to dance 
memly at some place of pubhc resort, as the fellows of his 
class continue to do throu^out the greater part of Eurc^e, 
shuts himself up at home to drink He thus enjoys two 
pleasures, he can go on thinkmg of his business and can get 
drunk decently hy his own fireside 

I thou^t that the English constituted the most serious na- 
tion on the face of the earth, but I have smce seen the 
Americans and have changed my opmion I do not mean to 
say that temperament has not a great deal to do with the 
(haracter of the inhabitants of the TTmted States, but I think 
that their pohtical institutions are a still more influential 
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I believe the seriousness of the Americans- aris ps partly 
from their pride. In democratic countries even poor men 
entertain a lofty notion of their personal importance; they look 
upon themselves with complacency and are apt to suppose 
that others are looking at them too. With this disposition, they 
watch their Imguage and their actions with care and do 
not lay themselves open so as to betray their deficiencies; to 
preserve their dignity, they think it necessary to retain their 
gravity. 

But I detect another more deep-seated and powerful cause 
which instinctively produces among the Americans this as- 
tonishing gravity. Under a despotism communities give way 
at times to bursts ai vehement joy, but they are generally 
^oomy and moody because they are afraid. Under absolute 
monarclues tempered by the customs and manners of the coun- 
try, their spirits are often cheerful and even, because, 
as they have some freedom and a good deal of security, they 
are exempted from the most important cares of life; but all 
free nations are serious because their minds are habitually 
absorbed by the contemplation of some dangerous or difficult 
purpose. This is more especially the case among those 
free nations which form democratic communities. Then there 
is, in all classes, a large nmnber of men constantly oc- 
cupied with the serious affairs of the government; and those' 
whose thoughts are not engaged in the matters of the 
commonwealth are wholly engrossed by the acquisition of a 
private fortune. Among such a people a serious demeanor 
ceases to be peculiar to certain men and becomes a habit of 
the nation. 

We are told of small democracies in the days of antiquity 
in which the citizens met in the public places with garlands 
of roses and ^ent almost all their time in dancing and the- 
atrical amusements. I do not believe in such republics any 
more thaTi in that of Plato; or if tiie things we read of really 
happened, I do not hesitate to affirm that these supposed de- 
mocracies were composed of very different elements from ours 
and that they bad nothing in common witih ffie latter except 
their name. „ , . 

But it must not be supposed that in the midst of all their 
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toils. the people -who live in democracies lihinTr themselves to 
be pitied; the. contrary is noticed to-be the case. No men are 
fonder of their own condition. Life would have no relish for 
them if they were delivered from the amdeties which haras.<; 
them, and they show more attachment to their cares than aris- 
tocratic nations to their pleasures. 

I am next .led .to inquire how it is that these same demo- 
cratic nations which are so seHous sometimes act in so in- 
conaderate a manner. Hie Americans, who almost always 
preserve a staid demeanor and a frigid air, neverthdess fre- 
quently albw themselves to be. borne away, far beyond the 
bounds of reason, by a sudden passion or a hasty opinion and 
sometimes gravely commit strange absurdities. 

This contrast ou^t not to surprise us. There is one sort 
of ignorance' whidi originates in extreme publicity. In des- 
potic states men do not know how to act because they are 
told nothing; in democratic nations they often act at random 
because nothing is to be left untold. The former do not know, 
the latter forget; and the chief features of each picture are lost 
to them in bewilderment of details. 

It is astonidiing what imprudent language a public man 
may sometimes use in free countries, and ei^edally in dem- 
ocratic states, without being compromised; whereas in abso- 
* lute monarchies a few words dropped by accident are 
enou^ to unmask him forever and ruin him without hope 
of redemption. This is ei^lained by what goes before. When 
- a man qieaks in the midst of a great crowd, many of his words 
are not heard or are forthwith obliterated from the 
memories of those who hear them; but amid the silence of 
a mute and motionless throng the sli^test whiter strikes 
tile ear. 

In democracies men are never stationary; a thousand 
chances waft them to and fro, and their life is always tiie 
sport of unforeseen or (so to speak) extemporaneous cir- 
cumstances. Thus they are often obliged to do things which 
they have imperfectly learned, to say things which they im- 
perfectly understand, and to devote themselves to work for 
which they are unpr^ared by long apprenticeship. In aris- 
tocracies every man has one sole object, which he unceai^ 

16 
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in^ pursues; but among democratic nations the pyicton re 
of man is more complex; the same mind will almost always 
embrace several objects at once, and these objects are fre- 
quently wholly foreign to eadi other. As it cannot know tiiPm 
all well, the mind is readily satisfied with imperfect no- 
tions of each. 

When the inhabitant of a democracy is not urged by his 
wants, he is so at least by his desires; for of all the posses- 
sions that he sees around him, none are wholly beyond his 
reach. He therefore does everything in a hurry, he is always 
satisfied with “jiretfy well,” and never pauses more than an 
instant to consider what he has been doing. His curiosily'is 
at once insatiable and cheaply satisfied; for he cares more 
to know a great deal quickly than to know anything well; he 
has no time and but little taste to search things to tiie 
bottom. 

Thus, then, a democratic people are grave because tiieir 
social and political condition constantly leads tiiem to engage 
in serious occupations, and they act inconsiderably because 
they ^ve but little time and attention to each of these ocra- 
The habit of inattention must be conadered as the 
greatest defect of tiie democratic character. 



Chapter XVI 


■WHY THE NATIONAL VANITY OF THE 
AMERICANS IS MORE RESTLESS AND 
CAPnOUS THAN THAT OF THE 
ENGLISff 


jAl ll fbee nations are vainglorious, but national pnde is 
not di^layed by all m the same manner The Americans, m 
their mtercourse vnth strangers, appear impatient of the smal- 
lest censure and insatiable of praise Hie most slender eulogy 
IS acceptable to them, the most exalted seldom contents them, 
they unceasmgly harass you to extort praise, and if you resist 
their entreaties, they fall to praismg themselves It would seem 
as if, doubting their own merit, they wished to have it cons- 
tant^ exhibited before their eyes Their vamty is not only 
greedy, but restless and jealous, it will grant nothing, while 
it demands everythmg, but is ready to beg and to quarrel at 
the same time 

If I say to an American that the country he hves m is a 
fine one, “Ay,” he rephes, “there is not its equal in> the world ” 

, If I applaud the freedom that its inhabitants enjoy, he an- 
swers “Freedom is a fine thmg, but few nations are worthy to 
enjoy it ” If I remark on the punty of morals that distinguishes 
the United States, “I can imagme,” says he, “that a stranger, 
who has witnessed the corruption that prevails m other na- 
tions, would be astonished at the difEerence ” At length I leave 
him to the contemplation of himself, but he returns to the 
charge and does not desist till he has got me to repeat all I 
had just been saying It is impossible to conceive a more 
troublesome or more garrulous patriotism, it wearies even 
those who are diqiosed to respect it 

Such IS not the case with the English An Englishman 
calmly enjoys the real or imagmary advantages which, in his 
opimon, his country possesses If he grants nothing to 
other nations, neither does he sohat anythmg for his own 

1 See Appendix W 
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The censure of foreigners does not affect him, and their 
praise hardly flatters him; his position vdth regard to the rest 
of the world is one of disdainful and ignorant reserve: 
his pride requires no sustenance; it nourishes itself. It is re- 
markable that two nations so Gently sprung from the »«»«» 
stock should he so opposite to each other in their murntn- ©f 
feeling and conversing. 

In aristocratic countries the great possess ininimBii privi. 
leges, upon which thdr pride rests without seeking to rdy 
upon the lesser advantages that accrue to thpm. As thapp pn. 
vileges came to them hy inheritance, they regard *hwn 
in some sort as a portion of themselves, or at least as a natural 
ri^t inherent in their own persons. Th^ therefore en- 
tertain a calm sense of their own superiority; they do not 
dream of vaunting privileges whidi everyone perceives and 
no one contests, and these things are not sufficiently new 
to he made topics of conversation. They stand unmoved in 
their solitary greatness, well assured that they are seen hy 
all the world without any effort to riiow themselves off, and 
that no one will attempt to drive them from that position. 
When an aristocracy carries on the public affurs, its na- 
tional pride naturally assumes this reserved, indifferent, and 
hau^ty form, which is imitated hy all the other classes of 
the nation. ' 

When, on the contrary, social conditions differ but little, 
the sli g h t est privileges are of some importance; as every 
man sees aroimd himself a million people enjoying precisely 
similar or analogous advantages, his pride becomes craving 
ami jealous, he clings to mere trifles and doggedly defends 
tham- In democracies, as the conditions of life are very 
fltn-t iiat in g , men have almost always recently acquired the 
advantages which they possess; the consequence is that they 
feel extreme pleasure in exhibiting them, to diow others and 
convince themselves that they really enjoy them. As at any 
inctant these Same advantages may be bst, thrir possessors 
are constantiy on the alert and make a point of riiowing 
that they still retmn them. Men living in democrades love 
thdr country just as they love themsdves, and they tranrfer 
the halnts of ffidr private vanity to their vanity as a nation. 
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The restless and insatiable vanity of a democratic people 
originates so entu%ly m the equahty and precariousness of 
them social condition that the members of the haughtiest 
nobihty display the very same passion m those lesser 
portions of their existence m ‘which there is anythmg fluctuat- 
ing or contested An aristocratic class always difEws greatly 
from the other classes of the nation, by the extent and per- 
petuity of its pn'vileges, but it often happens that the only 
difEerences between the members who belong to it consist 
m small, transient advantages, which may any day be lost 
or acquired The members of a powerful aristocracy, col- 
lected m a capital or a court, have been known to contest 
with virulence those fhvolous privileges which depend on 
the caprice of feshion or the will of them master These per- 
sons then displayed towards each other precisdy the same 
puerile jealousies that animate the men of democracies, the 
same eagerness to snatch 'the smallest advantages whudi them 
equals contested, and the same desme to parade ostentatiously 
those of which they were m possession 
If national pnde ever entered mto the nunds of courtiers, 
I do not question that they would display it m the same 
manner as the members of a democratic commumty 



Chapter "XVIl 


H OW TH E ASPECT OF SOCE^ IN THE 
UNITED STATES IS AT ONCE EXCITED 
AND MONOTONOUS 


It would seem that notlung could be more adapted to 
stimulate and to feed curioaty than the a^ect of the United 
States. Fortunes, opinions, and laws are there in ceaseless 
variation; it is as if immutable Nature herself were mutable, 
such are the changes worked upon her by the hanil of man 
Yet in the end the ^ectade of thie eaecited community be< 
comes monotonous, and after having watched the moving 
pageant for a time the ^ectator is tired of it 

Among aristocratic nations every man is pretfy^ nearly 
stationary in his own ^here, but men are asto nishing l y un- 
like each other; thdr passions, their notions, their habits, 
and their tastes are essentially different: nothing changes but 
everything differs. In democracies, on the contrary, aH 
men are alike and do things pretty nearly alike. It is true 
tiiat they are subject to great and frequent vidssitudes, but 
as the same events of good or adverse fortune are continu- 
ally recurring, only the name of the actors is changed, the 
piece is always the same. The a^ect of American society 
is animated because men and things are always cban^g, 
but it is monotonous because all these changes are alike. 

Men living in democratic times have many passions, but 
most of tbrir pasrions either end in the love of riches or pro- 
ceed from it. The cause of this is not that their souls are 
narrower, but that the importance of money is really greater 
at such timp-s- When aU the members of a community are 
independent of or indifferent to each other, the co-operation 
of each of *lieTn can be obtrined only by paying for it; this 
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flugn, hardly anything hut money remains to create strong 
mprlfpil differences between them and to raise some o£ them 
above the common levd The distmchon originating in 
wealth IS mcreased by the disappearance or dimmution of all 
other distmchons Among aristocratic nations money readies 
only to a few pomts on the vast curde of man’s desires, m 
democracies it seems to lead to all 
The love of wealth is therefore to be traced, as either a 
pnncipal or an accessory motive, at the bottom of all that 
the Americans do, this gives to all their passions a sort of 
family likeness and soon renders the survey of them exceed- 
ingly wearisome This perpetual recurrence of the same pas- 
sion IS monotonous, the pecuhar methods by which this passion 
seeks its own gratification are no less so 
In an orderly and peaceable democracy like the Umted 
States, where men cannot ennch themselves by war, by pubhc 
office, or by pohhcal confiscation, the love of wealth mainly 
drives them mto husmess and manufactures Althou^ these 
pursuits often bnng about great commotions and disasters, 
they cannot proper without stnctly regular habits and a long 
routme of petty uniform acts Ihe stronger the passion is, ffie 
more regular are these habits and the more uniform are these 
acts It may he said that it is the vehemence of their desires 
that makes the Americans so methodical, it perturbs their 
mmds, but it disciphnes their hves 
The remark I here apply to America may mdeed be ad- 
dressed to almost all our contemporaries Variety is disap- 
pearmg from the human race, the same ways of acting, 
thmkmg, and feeling are to be met with all over the world 
This is not only because nations work more upon eacdi other 
and copy each other more faithfully, but as the men of each 
country relmquii^ more and more the pecuhar opimons and 
feelmgs of a caste, a profession, or a family, they simulta- 
neously arrive at something nearer to the constitution of man, 
which IS everywhere the same Thus they become more 
alike, even without havmg mutated each other lake travel- 
ers scattered about some large wood, mtersected by paths 
convergmg to one pomt, if all of them keqi their eyes fixed 
upon that pomt and advance towards it, they insensibly draw 
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nearer together, thou^ they do not seek, thou^ they do 
not see and know each othei^ and they will he surprised at 
length to find themsdves all collected at the same qiot All 
the nations which take, not any particular man, hut IVIbn him- 
self as the object of their researches and their imitations are 
tending in the end to a similar state of sodely, like these 
travelers converging at the cmitral spot of the forest 



Chapter XVIQ 


OP HONOR" IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN DEMOCRATIC COMMUNITIES 


It \rould seem that men employ two very distinct methods 
m the judgment which they pass upon the actions of 
theiT fellow men, at one tune they judge them by those sim- 
ple notions of right and wrong wluch are diffused all over 
the world, at another they appraise them by a few very spe- 
cial rules which belong exclusively to some particular age 
and country It often happens that these two standards dif- 
fer, they sometunes conflict, but they are never either en- 
tirely identified or entirely annulled by each other 

Honor at the periods of its greatest power sways the will 
more than the behef of men, and even while they yield 
without hesitation and without a murmur to its dictates, they 
fed notwithstandmg, by a dim but mi^ty mstmct, the exis- 
tence of a more general, more ancient, and more holy law, 
which thoy sometimes disobey, althou^ they do not cease 
to acknowledge it Some actions have been hdd to be at the 
, same time virtuous and dishonorable, a refusal to fight a duel 
IS an instance 

I think these pecuhanties may be otherwise eiqplamed than 
by the mere caprices of certain mdividuals and nations, as 
has hitherto been customary Mankmd is subject to general 
and permanent wants that have created moral laws, to the 
ne^ect of which ihen have ever and m all places attached the 
notion of censure and shame to mfemge them was to do ill, 
to do well was to conform to them 

^ The word honor is not always used in the same sense either m Frendi 
or m Endi^ (1) It first signifies the esteem glory, or reverence that 
a man receives from his fdlow men, and m this sense a man is said 
to acquire honor (2) Honor signifies the aggregate of those rules by 
the aid of which ttiis esteem, glory, or reverence is obtamed Thus we 
say that a man has alioays strictly obeyed the laws of honor, or a man 
has violated his honor In writing the present chapter I have always 
used the word honor m the latter sense 
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Within this vast association of the human race lesser as- 
sociations have been formed, which are called nations; and 
amid these nations further subdivisions have assumed the 
names of classes or castes. Each of these associations forms, 
as it were, a separate species of the human race; and thou^ 
it has no essential difference from the mass of mankind, to 
a certain extent it stands apart and has certain wants pecul- 
iar to itself. To these special wants must be attributed the 
modifications which affect, in various degrees and in differ- 
ent countries, the mode of considering human actions and 
the estimate which is formed of them. It is the general and 
permanent interest of mankind that men should not kill each 
other; but it may happen to be the peculiar and temporary 
interest of a people or a class to justify, or even to honor, 
homicide. 

Honor is simply that peculiar rule founded upon a pecu- 
liar state of society, by the application of which a people or 
a class allot praise or blame. Nothing is more unproductive 
to the mind than an abstract idea; 1 therefore hasten to call 
in the aid of facts and examples to illustrate my meaning. 

I select the most extraordinary kind of honor which has 
ever been known in the world, and that which we are best 
acquainted with: namely, aristocratic honor springing out of 
feudal society. I shall e}q>lain it by means of the principle 
already laid down and explain the principle by means of this 
illustration. 

1 am not here led to inquire when and how the aristocracy 
of the Middle Ages came into existence, why it was so 
deeply severed from the remainder of the nation; or what 
founded and consolidated its power. I take its existence as 
an established fact, and I am endeavoring to account for the 
peculiar view that it took of the greater part of human ac- 
tions. 

The first thing that strikes me is that in the feudal world 
actions were not always praised or blamed with reference to 
their intrinsic worth, but were sometimes appreciated ex- 
clusively with reference to the person who was the actor or 

2 Even the word patrie was not used by French writers until the 
sixteenth century. 
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the object of them, which is repugnant to the general con- 
science of mankmd Thus some of the actions whidi were 
indifEerent on the part of a man m humble life diidionored 
a noble, others changed thejr whole character accordmg as 
the person aggrieved by them bdonged or did not belong 
to the anstocracy 

When these different notions first arose, the nobihty 
formed a distmct body amid the people, which it command- 
ed from the inaccessible heists where it was ensconced 
To mamtam this pecuhar position, which constituted its 
strength, not only did it require pohtical privileges, but it 
required a standard of n^t and wrong for its own spe- 
cial use 

That some particular virtue or vice belonged to the nobil- 
ity rather than to the humble classes, that certam actions 
were guiltless when they affected the viUem which were cri- 
minal when they touched the noble, these were often arbi- 
trary matters, but that honor or shame ^ouM be attached 
to a man’s actions according to his condition was a result of 
the mtemal constitution of an aristocratic commumly This 
has been actually the case m all the countries which have 
had an anstocracy, as long as a trace of the pnnciple re- 
mains, these pecnihanties will still most To debauch a woman 
of color scarcdy injures the rqmtahon of an Amencan, to 
many her dishonors him 

In some cases feudal honor enjomed revenge and stigma- 
tized the forgiveness of msults, m others it impenously com- 
manded men to conquer their own lassions and required for- 
getfulness of self It did not make humamty or kmdness its 
law, but it extoUed generosity, it set more store on hberahly 
than on benevolence, it allowed men to enrich themselves by 
gambhng or by war, but not by labor, it preferred great 
crimes to small eammgs, cupidity was less distasteful to it 
than avance, violence it often sanctioned, but cunmng and 
treachery it invariably reprobated as contemptible 

These fantastic notions did not proceed exclusivdy from 
the caprice of those who entertamed them A class which 
has succeeded m placmg itself all above others, and which 
makes perpetual exertions to mamtam this lofty position, must 
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especially honor those virtues which are con^icuous for 
their digni^ and splendor and which may be easily com- 
bined with pride and the love of power. Such men would 
not hesitate to invert the natural order of conscippce in or- 
der to. give these virtues precedence over all others. It may 
even be conceived that some of the more bold and brilliant 
vices would readily be set above the quiet, unpretending vir- 
tues. The very existence of such a class in society renders 
these things imavoidable. 

The nobles of the Middle Ages placed military courage fore- 
most among virtues and in lieu of many of them , This, 
again, was a peculiar opinion, which arose necessarily from 
the peculiar state of society. Feudal aristocracy existed by 
war and for war; its power had been founded by arms, and 
by arms that power was maintained; it therefore required 
nothing more than military courage, and that quality was 
naturally exalted above all others; whatever denoted it, even 
at the expense of reason and humanity, was therefore approv- 
ed and frequently enjoined by the manners of the time. Sucli 
was the main principle; the caprice of man was to be trarad 
only in minuter details. That a man should regard a tap on 
the cheek as an unbearable insult and should be obliged to 
kill in single combat the person who struck him thus lightly 
is an arbitrary rule; but that a noble could not tranquilly ' 
receive an insult and was dishonored if be allowed himself 
to take a blow without lighting were direct consequences of 
the fundamental principles and the wants of a military aris- 
tocracy. 

Thus it was true, to a certain extent, that the laws of 
honor were capricious; but these caprices of honor were al- 
ways confined within certain necessary limits. The peculiar 
rule which was called honor by our forefathers is so far 
from being an arbitrary law in my eyes that I would readily 
png n g e to ascribe its most incoherent and fantastic injunc- 
tions to a small number of fixed and invariable wants inher- 
ent in feudal society. 

If I were to trace the notion of feudal honor into the do- 
main of politics, I should not find it more diflicult to 
explain its dictates. The state of society and the political insti- 
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tutions of the Middle Ages were sudi that the supreme power 
of the nation never governed the commumty directly 
That power did not exist m the eyes of the people every 
man looked up to a certam individual whom he was hound 
to obey, by that mtermediate personage he was connected 
with all the others Thus, in feudal society, the whole sys- 
tem of the cominonwealth rested upon the sentiment of fidehty 
to the person of the lord, to destroy that sentiment was 
to fall mto anardiy Fidehty to a pohtical superior was, more- 
over, a sentiment of which all the members of the aris- 
tocracy had constant opportunities of estimatmg the impor- 
tance, for every one of them was a vassal as wdl as a lord 
and had to command as well as to obey To remain faithful 
to the lord, to sacrifice oneself for bun if called upon, to share 
his good or evil fortunes, to stand by him m his un- 
dertakmgs, whatever they might be, such were the first m- 
junctions of feudal honor m relation to the pohtical m- 
stitutions of those times The treachery of a vassal was 
branded with extraordmary seventy by pubhc opinion, and 
a name of pecuhar mfamy was mvented for the offense, it 
was called felony 

On the contrary, few traces are to be found m the Mid- 
dle Ages of the passion that constituted the life of the na- 
tions of antiquity, I mean patnotism Ihe word itself is not 
of very anaent date m the language* Feudal institutions 
concealed the country at large from men’s si^t and rendered 
the love of it less necessary The nation was forgotten m the 
passions that attached men to persons Hence it was no part 
of the strict law of feudal honor to remam faithful to one’s 
country Not mdeed that the love of their country did not 
exist in the hearts of our forefathers, but it constituted a 
dim and feeble instinct, which has grown more dear and strong 
m proportion as aristocratic classes have been abohdied and 
the supreme power of the nation centrdized 

This may be dearly seen from the contrary judgments that 
European nations have passed upon the vanous events of 
their histones, according to the generations by which such 
judgments were formed The circumstance that most didio- 
nored the Constable de Bourbon m the eyes of his contem- 
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poranes was that he bore arms against his King that •Rhich 
most dishonors hun m oin: eyes is that he made war agamst 
his country We brand him as deeply as our forefathers did 
but for different reasons 

I have diosen the honor of feudal tunes by •way of lUus 
tration of my meaiung because its characteristics are more 
distinctly marked and more famihar to us than those of any 
other period but I nught have taken an example elsewhere 
and I should have reached the same conclusion by a tliffnr 
ent road 

Althou^ we are less perfectly acquamted with the Romans 
than with our own ancestors jet we know that certam 
pecuhar notions of glory and disgrace obtamed among 
them which were not derived solely from the general pnn 
ciples of nght and •wrong Many human actions were judged 
differentlv accordmg as they affected a Roman atizen or a 
stranger a freeman or a slave certam vices were blazoned 
abroad, certam virtues were extolled above all others In 
that age sajs Plutarch m the Life of Conolanus martial 
prowess was more honored and prized in Rome than all thi> 
other -virtues m much that it was called virtus the name 
of virtue itself bj applymg the name of the kind to this par 
ticular species so that virtue m Latin was as much as to say 
valor Can anjone fail to recognize the pecuhar want of that 
smgular commumty whudi was formed for the conquest of 
the world’ 

An\ nation would furmsh us •with sunilar grounds of ob 
senation for as I ha^ve already remarked whene\er men 
collect together as a distinct commumty the notion of honor 
instantly grows up among them that is to say a ^stem of 
opmions pecuhar to themsel\es as to what is blamable or com 
mendable and these pecuhar rules always ongmate m the 
special habits and speaal mterests of the co mm u m ty 

Hus IS appbcable to a certam extent to democratic com 
mumties as well as to others as I diall now proceed to 
prove bv the example of the Americans^ 

s I ypyA here of the Amencans inhabiting those states -vkhere sla\eiy 
does not exist they alone can be said to present a complete pictoze of 
demoezatac societ} 
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Some loose notions of the old aristocratic honor of 
Europe are still to he found scattered among the (^mions of 
the Americans, but these traditional opmions are few m num- 
ber, they have but httle root m the country and but htde 
power They are like a religion which has still some temples 
left standmg, thou^ men have ceased to bdieve m it But 
amid these half-obhterated notions of exotic honor some new 
opmions have sprung up which constitute what may be term- 
ed m our days American honor 

I have shown how the Americans are constantly driven 
to engage m commerce and mdustry Ibeir ongm, their 
social condition, their pohtical institutions, and even the re- 
gion they inhabit urge them irresistibly m this direction Their 
present condition, then, is that of an almost exclusively 
manufacturing and commercial association, placed m 
the rmdst of a new and boundless country, which their 
prmcipal object is to explore for purposes of profit This is 
the characteristic that most distinguishes the American peo- 
ple from all others at the present time 

All those qmet virtues that tend to give a regular move- 
ment to the commumty and to encourage busmess will 
therefore be held m peculiar honor by that people, and to 
ne^ect those virtues will be to mcur jiubhc contempt All 
the more turbulent virtues, which often dazzle, but more fre- 
quently disturb society, will, on the contrary, occupy a 
subordinate rank m the estimation of this same people, they 
may be neglected without forfeiting the esteem of the com- 
mumty, to acquire them would perhaps be to run a nsk of 
losing it 

The Amencans make a no less arbitrary classification of 
men’s vices Ihere are certam propensities which appear 
censurable to the general reason and the umversal conscience 
of mankmd, but which happen to agree with the pecu- 
liar and temporary wants of the American commumty these 
propensities are h^tly reproved, sometimes even encouiv 
aged, for mstance, the love of wealth and the secondary pro- 
pensities connected with it may be more particularly 
cited To clear, to till, and to transform the vast uninhab- 
ited continent whidi is his domain, the American requires 
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Ibe daily support of an energetic passion; that passion can 
only be the love of wealth; the passion for wealth is there- 
fore not reprobated in America, and, provided it does not 
go beyond the bounds assigned to it for public secxuity, it 
is held in hopor. Hie American lauds as a noble and praise- 
worthy ambition what our own forefathers in the M iddle Ages 
stigmatized as severe cupidity, just as he treats as a blind 
and barbarous frenzy that ardor of conquest and martial tem- 
per which bore them to battle. 

In the United States fortunes are lost and regained with- 
out difficulty; the country is boundless and its resources in- 
exhaustible. The people have all the wants and cravings of 
a growing creature; and, whatever be their efforts, they are 
always surrounded by more than they can appropriate. .It is 
not file ruin of a few individuals, which may be soon repaired, 
but the inactivity and sloth of the community at large 
that would be fatal to such a people. Boldness of enterprise 
is the foremost cause of its rapid progress, its strength, 
and its greatness. Commercial business is there like a vast 
lottery, by which a small number of men continually lose, 
bqt the state is always a gainer; such a people ought there- 
fore to encourage' and do honor to boldness in commercial 
speculations. But any bold speculation risks the fortime of 
the speculator and of all those who put their trust in him.' 
The Americans, who make a 'rirtue of commercial temerity, 
have no right in any case to brand with disgrace those who 
practice it. Hence arises the strange indulgence that is riiown 
to bankrupts in the United States; their honor does not suf- 
fer by such an accident. In this respect the Americans differ, 
not only froxn the nations of Europe, but from all the com- 
mercial nations of our time; and accordingly they resemble 
none of them in their position or their wants. 

In America all those vices that tend to impair the purity 
of Tnnrals and to destroy the conjugal tie are treated with a 
degree of severity unknown in the rest of the world. At first 
aigTif. this seems strangely at variance with the tolerance 
shown there on other subjects, and one is surprised to meet 
with a morality so relaxed and also so austere among the 
selfsame people. But these things are less incoherent than 
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they seem to he. Public opinion in the United States very 
gently i^resses that love of wealth which promotes the 
commercial greatness and the prosperity of the nation, and 
it especially condemns that laxity of morals whidi diverts 
the human mind from the pursuit of well-being and disturbs 
the internal order of domestic life which is so necessary to 
success m business. To earn the esteem of their countrymen, 
the Americans are therefore forced to adapt themselves to 
orderly habits; and it may be said in this sense that they make 
it a matter of honor to live chastely. 

On one point American honor accords with the notions of 
honor acknowledged in Europe; it places courage as the 
hipest virtue and treats it as the greatest of the moral ne- 
cessities of man; but the notion of courage itself assumes a 
different aspect. In the United States martial valor is but 
little prized; the courage which is best known and most es- 
teemed is that which emboldens men to brave the dangers 
of the ocean in order, to arrive earlier in port, to support the 
privations of the wilderness without complaint, and solitude 
more cruel than privations, the courage which renders them 
almost insensible to the loss of a fortune laboriously 
acqiwed and instantly prompts to fresh exertions to make 
another. Courage of tiiis kind is peculiarly necessary to the 
I maintenance and prosperity of the American communities, 
and it is held by them in peculiar honor and estimation; to 
betray a want of it is to incur certain disgrace. 

1 have yet another characteristic point which may serve 
to place the idea of this chapter in stronger relief. In a demo- 
cratic society like that of the United States, where fortunes 
are scanty and insecure, everybody works, and work opens 
a way to everything; this has changed the point of honor quite 
around and has turned it against idleness. I have sometimes 
met in America with young men of wealth, personally 
disinclined to all laborious exertion, but who had been com- 
pelled to embrace a profession. Their di^sition and their 
fortune allowed them to remain without employment; pub- 
lic opinion forbade it, too imperiously to be disobeyed. In 
the European countries, on the contrary, where aristocracy 
is still struggling with the flood whi(di overwhelms it, I have 

17 
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often seen men, constantly spurred on by their wants and 
desires, remain in idleness in order not to lose the esteem 
of their equals; and I have known them to submit to ennui 
and privations rather than to work. No one can fail to peiv 
ceive that these opposite obligations are two different rules of 
conduct, both nevertheless originating in the notion of'honot. 

What our forefathers designated as honor absolutely was 
in reality only one of its forms; they gave a generic Twim. 
to what was only a species. Honor, therefore, is to be found 
in democratic as well as in aristocratic ages, but it will not 
be difScult to show that it assumes a different aspect in tiie 
former. Not only are its injunctions different, but we sTian 
shortly see that they are less numerous, less precise, and tiiat 
its dictates are less rigorously obesred. 

The position of a caste is always much more peculiar than 
that of a people. Nothing is so exceptional in the world as 
a small commuruty invariably composed of the same fami- 
lies (as was, for instance, the aristocracy of the Middle 
Ages) whose object is to concentrate and to retain, exclu- 
sively and hereditarily, education, wealth, and power among 
its own members. But the more mcc^tional the position of 
a community happens to be, the more numerous are its spe- 
cial wants and the more extensive are its notions of honor 
corresponding to those wants. • 

The rules of honor will therefore always be less numer- 
ous among a people not divided into castes than among any 
other. If ever any nations are constituted in which it may 
even be difficult to find any peculiar classes of sociely, the 
notion of honor will be confined to a small number of pre- 
cepts, which will be more and more in accordance with the 
morsd laws adopted by the mass of mankind. 

Thus the laws of honor will be less peculiar and less multi- 
farious among a democratic people tiban in an aristocracy. 
They will gig" be more obscure, and this is a necessary con- 
sequence of - what goes before; for as the distinguishing 
TY iarVg of honor are less numerous and less peculiar, it must 
often be difficult to distinguish them. To this other reasons 
may be added. Among the aristocratic nations of the B/Qdffle 
Ages generation succeeded geoeration in vain; each family 
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was like a never dying, ever stationary man, and the 'state 
of opinions was hardly more changeable than that of con- 
ditions. Everyone then had the same objects alwa}^ before 
his eyes, which he contemplated from the same point; his 
eyes gradually detected the smallest details, and his discern- 
ment could not fail to become in the end dear and accurate. 
Thus not only had the men of feudal times very extraoirdi- 
nary opinions in matters of honor, but each of those opinions 
was present to their minds und» a dear and precise form. 

This can never be the case in America, where all men 
are in constant motion and where sodety, transformed daily 
by its own c^ations, changes its opinions together with its 
wants. Li such a country men have glimpses of the rules of 
honor, but they sddom have time to fix attention upon them. 

But even if sodety were motionless, it would still be diffi- 
cult to determine the meaning that ought to be attadied to 
the word honor. In the Middle Ages, as each class had its 
own honor, the same opinion was never received at the same 
time by a large number of mm; and this rendered it possible 
to give it a determined and accurate form, which was the 
more easy as all those by whom it was recdved, having a 
perfectly identical and most peculiar position, were naturally 
disposed to agree upon the points of a law which was made 
• for themsdves alone. 

Thus the code of honor became a complete and detailed 
system, in which everything was antidpated and provided 
for beforehand, and a fixed md always palpable standard was 
applied to human actions. Among a democratic nation, like 
the Americans, in which ranks are confounded and the whole 
of sodety forms one sin^e mass, composed of elements which 
are all analogous though not entirely similar, it is impnssable 
ever to agree beforehand on what shall or shdl not be allowed 
by the laws of honor. 

Among that people, indeed, some national wants exist, which 
give rise to opinions common to the whole nation on points 
of honor: but tiiese opinions never occur at the same time, 
in the same manner, or with the same intendty to the Ttiini^B 
of the whole community; the law of honor exists, but it has 
no organs to promulgate it. 
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Bie confusion is far greater still m a democratic countiy 
like France, where the different classes of which the 
fabnc of society was composed, being hrou^t together but 
not yet mmgled, import day by day mto each other’s cmdes 
various and stanetimes conflicting notions of honor, where 
every man, at his own will and pleasure, forsakes one por- 
tion of his forefathers’ creed and retams another, so 
anud so many arbitrary measures, no common rule can ever 
he estahhshed, and it is almost impossible to predict which 
actions will he held m honor and which will be thou^t dis- 
graceful Such times are wretched, but they are of short 
duration 

As honor among democratic nations is imperfectly de- 
fined, its influence is of course less powerful, for it is diffi- 
cult to apply with certamty and firmness a law that is not 
distinctly known Pubhc opmion, the natural and supreme 
mterpreter of the laws of honor, not clearly discermng to 
which Side censure or approval ought to lean, can only pro- 
nounce a hesitatmg judgment Sometimes the opinion of the 
pubhc may contradict itself, more frequently it does not act 
and lets tlungs pass 

The weakness of the sense of honor m democracies also 
arises £r9m several other causes In aristocratic countries 
the same notions of honor are always entertamed by only a, 
few persons, always limited m number, often separated 
from he rest of their fellow citizens Honor is easily mm- 
^ed and identified m their mmds with the idea of all that 
distinguishes their own position, it appears to them as the 
pTnrf characteristic of their own rank, they apply its differ- 
ent rules with all the warmth of personal mterest, and they 
feel (if I may use the expression) a passion for complymg 
with its dictates 

This truth is extremely obvious m the old black-letter law- 
books on the subject of trial by battle The nobles m their 
dilutes were bound to use the lance and sword, whereas 
the viHems among themselves used only sticks, “inasmuch 
as,” to use the words of the old books, "villems have no 
honor” This did not mean, as it may be imagmed at the pre- 
sent day, that these people were contemptible, but simply 
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that their actions were not to be judged by the same rules 
that were apphed to the actions of the aristocracy 

It IS surpnsing, at first si^t, that when the sense of 
honor is most predominant, its injunctions are usually most 
strange, so that the further it is removed from common reason, 
the better it is obeyed, whence it has sometimes been inferred 
that the laws of honor were strengthened by them own 
extravagance The two thmgs, mdeed, originate from the same 
source, but the one is not derived from the other Honor 
becomes fantastic m proportion to the pecuhanfy of the wants 
that it denotes and the paucity of the men by whom those 
wants are felt, and it is because it denotes wants of this kmd 
that its influence is great Thus the notion of honor is not 
the stronger for bemg fantastic, but it is fantastic and strong 
from the sel&ame cause 

Further, among aristocratic nations each rank is different, 
but all ranks are fixed Every man occupies a place m 
his own sphere which he cannot rehnqui^, and he hves there 
among other men who are bound by the same ties 
Among these nations no man can eiflier hope or fear to es- 
cape bemg seen, no man is placed so low but that he has a 
stage of his own, and none can avoid censure or applause by 
his ohscunty 

' In democratic states, on the contrary, where all the mem- 
bers of the commumty are xnmgled in the same crowd and 
m constant agitation, pubhc opmion has no hold on men, 
they disappear at every instant and elude its power Conse- 
quently the dictates of honor will be there less impenous 
and less strmgent, for honor acts solely for the pubhc eye, 
differmg in this respect from mere virtue, which hves upon 
itself, contented with its own approval 

If the reader has distinctly apprehended all that goes be- 
fore, he will understand that there is a close and necessary 
relation between the mequahty of social conditions and what 
has here been styled honor, a relation which, if I am not mis- 
taken, had not before been clearly pomted out I shall there- 
fore make one more attempt to illustrate it satisfactorily 

Suppose a nation stands apart from the rest of mankmd 
mdependently of certam general wants inherent m the hu- 
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man race, it -will also have wants and interests ppwiligr ' to 
itself. Certain opinions in respect to censure or approbation 
forthwith arise in the communily whidi are pp<»iiliar to it- 
self and which are styled honor by the membeis of that 
communily. Now suppose that in this same nation a caste 
arises which, in its turn, stands apart from all the other clas- 
ses, and contracts certain peculiar wants, which ^ve rise 
in their turn to fecial opinions. He honor of this caste, com- 
posed of a medley of the peculiar notions of the natinTi and 
the still more peculiar notions of the caste, will be as remote 
as it is possible to conceive from the simple and general 
opinions of men. 

Having reached this extreme pomt of the argument, I now 
return. 

When ranks are commingled and privileges abolished, the 
men of whom a nation is composed being once more equal 
and alike, their interests and wants become identical, and 
all the peculiar notions which each caste styled honor suc- 
cessively disappear. The notion of honor no longer proceeds 
from any other source than the wants peculiar to the nation 
at large, and it denotes the individual character of that na- 
tion to the world. 

Lastly, if it were allowable to suppose that all the races 
of mankind should be commingled and that all the nations 
of earth should ultimately come to have the same interests, 
the same wants, undistinguished from each other by any 
characteristic peculiarities, no conventional value whatever 
would then be attached to men’s action; they would all be 
regarded by all in the same li^t; the general necessities of 
mankind, revealed by conscience to every man, would be- 
come tile common standard. He simple and general notions 
of right and wrong only would then be recognized in the 
world, to which, by a natural and necessary tie, the idea of 
censure or approbation would be attached. 

Hus, to comprise all my meaning in a single proposition, 
the dissimilarities and inequalities of men gave rise to the 
notion of honor; that notion is weakened in proportion as 
these differences 'are obliterated, and with them it would 
disappear. 
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WHY SO MANY AMBITIOUS MEN AND 
SO UTTLE LOFTY AMBITION AEE TO 
BE FOUND IN THE UNITED STATES 

'X' HE FIRST tVimg that stnkes a traveler m the United States 
IS the innumerable multitude of those who seek to emerge 
from their original condition, and the second is the ran^ of 
lofty ambition to be observed m the midst of the umversally 
ambitious stir of society No Americans are devoid of a 
yeammg desire to rise, but hardly any appear to entertain 
hopes of great magnitude or to pursue very lofty auns All 
are constantly seeking to acquire property, power, and rep- 
utation, few contemplate these ihmgs upon a great scale, 
and this is the more suipnsmg as nothing is to be discerned 
m the manners or laws of Amenca to hmit desire or to pre- 
vent it from ^readmg its impulses m every direction It seems 
difficult to attribute this singular state of thmgs to the 
equahty of social conditions, for as soon as that same equality 
was estabhshed m France, the fi^t of ambition became un- 
bounded Nevertheless, I think that we may find the pnnci- 
pal cause of this fact m the social condition and democratic 
manners of the Americans 

All revolutions enlarge the ambition of men Hus is more 
peculiarly true of those revolutions which overthrow an 
aristocracy When the former barriers that kept back the 
multitude from fame and power are suddenly thrown down, 
a violent and universal movement takes place towards that 
emmence so long coveted and at length to be enjoyed In this 
first burst of tnumph nothing seems impossible to anyone 
not only are desires boundless, but the power of satis- 
fymg them seems almost boundless too Amid the general 
and sudden change of laws and customs, m this vast confu- 
sion of all men and all ordinances, the various members of 
the community rise and smk agam with excessive rapidity, 
and power passes so quickly from hand to hand that none need 
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de^air of catching it in turn. 

It must be recollected, moreover, that the people who 
destroy an aristocracy have lived under its laws; they have 
witnessed its splendor, and they have unconsciously imhihed 
the feelings and notions which it entertained. Thus, at the 
moment when an aristocracy is dissolved, its spirit still per- 
vades the mass of the community, and its tendencies are re- 
tained long after it has been defeated. Ambition is therefore 
always extremely great as long as a democratic revolution 
lasts, and it will remain so for some time after the revolution 
is cc^ummated. 

The recollection of the extraordinary events which men have 
witnessed is not obliterated from their memory in a day. 
The passions that a revolution has roused do not disappear 
at its close. A sense of instability remains in the miiict 
of re-established order; a notion of ea^ success survives the 
strange vicissitudes which gave it birth; desires still re- 
main extremely enlarged, while the means of satisfying 
them are diminished day by day. The taste for large fortunes 
persists, tiiou^ large fortunes are rare; and on every ade 
we trace the ravages of inordinate and unsuccessful ambi- 
tion kindled in hearts vrhich it consumes in secret and in 
vain. 

At length, however, the last vestiges of the struggle are 
efiaced; the remains of aristocracy completely disappear; 
the great events by which its fall was attended are forgot- 
ten; peace succeeds to war, and the sway of order is restored 
in the new realm; deares are again adapted to the means by 
which they may be fulfilled; the wants, the opinions, and the 
foalingc of men cohere once more; the level of the commu- 
nity is permanently determined, and democratic society 
establish^. 

A democratic nation, arrived at this permanent and regular 
state of - Hiing s , will present a very different spectacle from 
that which I have just described, and we may readUy con- 
clude that if ambition becomes great while the conditions of 
society are growing equal, it loses that quality when they have 
grown so. 

As wealth is subdivided and knowledge diffused, no one 
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IS entirely destitute of education or of property, the privi- 
leges and disqualifications of caste being abolished, and men 
having shattered the bonds that once held them fixed, the 
notion of advancement suggests itself to every mmd, the de- 
sire to nse swells in every heart, and ^ men want to 
mount above their station, ambition is the umversal feehng 
But if the equahty of conditions gives some resources to 
all the members of the commumty, it also prevents any of them 
from havmg resources of great extent, which necessarily 
circumscribes their desires withm somewhat narrow limits 
Thus, among democratic nations, ambition is ardent and con- 
tmual, but its aim is not habitually lofty, and life is 
generally qient m eagerly coveting small objects that are 
withm reach 

What chiefly diverts the men of democracies from lofty am- 
bitions IS not the scantmess of their fortunes, but the vehe- 
mence of the exertions they daily make to improve them They 
stram their faculties to the utmost to achieve paltry results, 
and this cannot fail speedily to limit their range of view and 
to orcumscnbe their powers They might be much poorer 
and still be greater 

The small number of opulent citizens who are to be found 
in a democracy do not constitute an exception to this rule 
A man who raises himself by degrees to wealth and power 
contracts, in the course of fins protracted labor, habits of 
prudence and restraint which he cannot aftenvards shake off 
A man cannot gradually enlarge his mind as he does his 
house 

The same observation is apphcable to the sons of such a 
man they are bom, it is true, m a lofty position, but their 
parents were humble, they have grown up amid feehng and 
notions which they cannot afterwards easily get nd of, and 
it may be presumed that they will mhent the prc^ensities of 
their father, as well as his wealth 
It may happen, on the contrary, that the poorest scion of 
a powerful aristocracy may display vast ambition, because the 
traditional opinions of his race and the general qnnt of 
his order still bouy him up for some time above his fortune 
Another thing that prevents the men of democratic penods 
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from easily indulging in the pursuit of loffy objects- is the 
lapse of time which they foresee must take place before they 
can be ready to struggle for them. “It is a great advantage," 
says Pascal, “to be a man of quality, since it brings one man 
as forward at eighteen or twenty as another man would be 
at fifty, which is a dear gain of thirty years." Those thirty 
years are commonly wanting to the ambitious characters of 
democrades. The ptindple of equality, which allows every 
man to arrive at everything, prevents all men from rapid 
advancement. 

In a democratic sodety, as well as elsewhere, there is onty 
a 'certain number of great fortunes to be made; and as the 
paths that lead to them are indiscriminately open to all, the 
progress of all must necessarily be slackene d. As the candi- 
dates appear to be nearly alike, and as it is difBcult to make 
a selection without infringing the prindple of equalityi which 
is the supreme law of detmocratic sodeties, the first idea which 
suggests itself is to make them aU advance at the same rate 
and submit to the same trials. Thus, in proportion as men be- 
come more alike and the prindple of equality is more peac^ 
ably and deeply infused into the institutions and manners of 
the country, the rules for advancement become more inflexi- 
ble, advancement itsdf slower, the difiEculfy of arriving quick- 
ly at a certain height far greater. From hatred of privilege 
and from the embarrassment of choodng, aU men are at last 
forced, whatever may be thdr standard, to pass the same 
ordeal; all are indiscriminately subjected to a multitude of 
petty preliminary exercises, in which their youth is wasted 
and their ima^ation quenched, so that they de^air of ever 
fully attaining what is held out <to them; and when at length 
they are in a condition to perform any extraordinary acts, 
the taste for such things has forsaken them. 

In riiiiTia, where the equality of conditions is very great 
'and very andent, no man passes from one public oflBce to 
another without undergoing a competitive trial. This pro- 
bation occurs afresh at every stage of his career; and the 
notion is now so rooted in the manners of the people that I 
remember to have read a Chinese novel in which the h«o, 
after numberless vicissitudes, succeeds at length in toudiing 
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the heart of his mistress by doing well on an exammation 
A lofty ambition breaths with, difficulty m such an atmos- 
idieie 

The remark I apply to pohhcs extends to everything 
equably everywhere produces the same effects, where the laws 
of a country do not regulate and retard the advance- 
ment of men by positive enactment, competition attains the 
same end 

In a well-estabhshed democratic commumty great and 
rapid devation is therefore rare, it forms an exception to the 
common rule, and it is the singularity of such occurrences 
that makes men forget how rarely they happen 

Men hving m democracies idtimatety discover ffiese things, 
they find out at last that the laws of their country open a 
boundless field of action before them, but that no one can 
hope to hasten across it Between them and the final object 
of their desires they perceive a multitude of small mterme- 
diate impediments, which must be slowly surmounted, 
this prospect weanes and discourages their ambibon at once 
They therefore give up hopes so doubtful and remote, to 
search nearer to themselves for less lofty and more easy 
enjoyments Their horizon is not bounded by the laws, but 
narrowed by themselves 

* I have remarked that lofty ambitions are more rare m the 
ages of democracy than m tunes of aristocracy, 1 may add 
that when, m spite of these natural obstacles, they do ^nng 
mto existence, them character is different In aristocracies 
the career of ambition is often wide, but its boundaries are 
determmed In democracies ambition commonly ranges m a 
narrows: fidd, but if once it gets beyond that, hardly any 
limits can be assigned to it As men are mdividually weak, 
as they hve asunder and m constant motion, as precedents 
are of httle authority and laws but of diort duration, resis- 
tance to novdty IS languid and the fabric of society never ap- 
pears perfectly erect or firmly consohdated So that, when 
once an ambitious man has the power m his gra^, there is 
nothmg he may not dare, and when it is gone from him, he 
meditates the overthrow of the state to regam it This gives 
to great pohtical ambition a character of revolutionary 
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violence, wMch it seldom exhibits to an equal degree in aris- 
tocratic communities. The common a^^ct of democratic 
nations will present a great number of smiill and very Irational 
olqects of ambition, from among which a few ill-controlled 
desires of a larger growth will at intervals break out; but no 
such thing as ambition conceived and regulated on a vast 
scale is to be met with there. 

I have ^own elsewhere by what secret influen pi. the 
principle of equality makes the passion for physical gratifi- 
cation and the exclusive love of the present predominate in 
the human heart. These difierent propensities minglp with 
the sentiment of ambition and tinge it, as it were, with their 
hues. 

I believe that ambitious men in democracies are less en- 
grossed than any others with the interests and the judgment 
of posterity; the present moment alone engages and absorbs 
them. They are more apt to complete a number of under- 
takings with rapidity than to raise lasting monuments of 
their achievements, and they care much more for success than 
for fame. What they most ask of men is obedience, what 
they most covet is empire. Their manners, in almost all cases, 
have remained below their station; the consequence 
is that they frequently cany very low tastes into their ex- 
traordinary fortunes and that they seem to have acquired the 
supreme power only to minister to their coarse or paltry 
pleasures. 

. I think that in our time it is very necessary to purify, to 
reguate, and to proportion the feeling of ambition, but that 
it would be extremely dangerous to seek to impoverish and 
to repress it overmuch. We should attempt to lay down 
certain extreme limits which it should never be allowed to 
outstep; but its range within those established limits should 
not be too much checked. 

I pnnfeigg that I apprehend much less for democratic society 
from the boldness than from the mediocrity of deares. 
What appears to me most to be dreaded is that in the midst 
of the g>nallj incessant occupations of private life, ambition 
should lose its vigor and its greatness; that the passions of 
man should abate, but at the same time be lowered; so that 
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the mardi of society should every day become more tran- 
quil and less aspixmg 

I think, then, that the leaders of modem society would be 
wrong to seek to lull the community by a state of too uni- 
form and too peaceful happmess, and that it is well to eiqiose 
it from tune to tune to matters of difficulty and danger m 
order to raise ambition and to give it a field of 
action 

Moralists are constantly complammg that the rulmg vice 
of the present tune is pride This is true m one sense, for 
mdeed everyone thinks that he is better than his neighbor or 
refuses to obey his superior, but it is extremely false in an- 
other, for the same man vdio cannot endure subordination 
or equality has so contemptible an opmion of himself that 
he thinks he is bom only to indulge in vulgar pleasures He 
wilhngly takes up with low desires without darmg to embark 
on lofty enterprises, of which he scarcely dreams 

Thus, far from thmkmg that humihty ought to be preadied 
to our contemporaries, I would have endeavors made to give 
them a more enlarged idea of themselves and of their kmd 
Humihty IS unwholesome to them, what they most want is, 
m my opuuon, pnde I would willingly exchange several of 
our small virtues for this one vice 
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THE TRADE OF PLACE-HUNTING IN 
CERTAIN DEMOCRATIC COUNTRIES 


In the United States, as soon as a man has acquired sm e 
education and pecuniaiy resources, either he endeavors to get 
rich by commerce or industry, or he buys lanil m the 
uncleared country and turns pioneer All that he asks of the 
state IS not to be disturbed m his toil and to be secure m his 
eammgs Among most European nations, when a man hcgmc 
to feel his strength and to extend his desires, the first thing 
that occurs to hun is to get some pubhc em^oyment Ihese 
opposite effects, origmatmg in the same cause, deserve our 
passmg notice 

When pubhc employments are few m number, lU-paid, and 
precarious, while the different kmds of busmess are nume- 
rous and lucrative, it is to busmess and not to offiaid duties 
that the new and eager desires created by the principle of 
equably turn from every side But if, while the ranks of society 
are becommg more equal, the education of the people remains 
incomplete or their spirit the reverse of bold, if commerce 
and industry, checked m them growth, afford only slow and 
arduous means of making a fortune, the various members of 
the community, de^ainng of amehoratmg their oivn condi- 
tion, rush to the head of the state and demand its assistance 
To rebeve their own necessities at the cost of the pubhc 
treasury appears to them the easiest and most open, if not the 
only way of nsmg above a condition which no longer contents 
tVipm, place-huntmg becomes ffie most generally followed 
of all trades 

This must especially be the case m those great centralized 
monarchies m which the number of paid ofiSces is immen se 
and the tenure of them tolerably secure, so that no one de- 
spairs of obtainmg a place and enjoymg it as undisturbedly 
as a hereditary fortune 
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for place is a great soaal evil, that it destroys the spirit of 
independence m the citizen and difEuses a venal and servile 
humor throughout the frame of society, that it stifles the man- 
her virtues, nor shall I be at the pams to demonstrate that 
this kmd of trafiBc creates only an unproductive activity, whidi 
agitates the country without adding to its resources All these 
thmgs are abvious But I would observe that a government 
that encourages this tendency risks its own tranquility and 
places its very existence m great jeopardy 

I am aware that at a tune like our own, when the love and 
reject which formerly dung to authority are seen gradually 
to decline, it may appear necessary for those m power 
to lay a doser hold on every man by bis own mterest, and it 
may seem convement to use his own passions to ke^ him m 
order and m silence, but this cannot long be so, and what 
may appear to be a source of strength for a certam tune will 
assuredly become, m the end, a great cause of embarrassment 
and weakness 

Among democratic nations, as well as elsewhere, flie 
number of official appomtments has, m the end, some limits, 
but among those nations the number of aspirants is un- 
limited It perpetually mcreases, with a gradual and irresisti- 
ble rise, m proportion as social conditions become more 
equal, and is checked only ly the hmits of the population 

Thus, when pubhc employments afford the only outlet for 
ambition, the government necessarily meets with a perma- 
nent opposition at last, for it is ta^ed to satisfy vnth limited 
means unlimited desires It is very certam that, of aU people 
m the world, the most difficult to restram and to manage are 
a people of office-hunters 'Whatever endeavors are made by 
rulers, such a peoxde can never be contented, and it is always 
to be apprehended that they will ultimately overturn the con- 
stitution of the country and change the aspect of the 
state for the sole purpose of cdeaning out the present office- 
holders 

The sovereigns of the xrresent age, who stnve to fix upon 
themselves alone all those novel desires which are aroused 
by equahty and to satisfy them, will r^ent m the end, if I 
am not mis taken , that ever they embarked on this pohcy 
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They will one day discover that they have hazarded thdr 
own. power by making it so necessary, and that the more safe 
and honest course would have been to teach their subjects the 
art of providing for themselves. 



Chapter XXI 


WHY GREAT REVOLUTIONS WILL 
BECOME MORE RARE 

VEoms that has existed for centuries under a system 
of castes and classes can amve at a democratic state of society 
only by passmg through a long senes of more or less cntical 
transformations, accomidished by violent efforts, and after 
numerous vicissitudes, m the course of which prc^erty, opi- 
mons, and power are rapidly transferred from one to another 
Even after this great revolution is consummated, the re- 
volutionary habits produced by it may long be traced, and 
it will be followed by de^ commotion As all this takes place 
at the very tune when social conditions are becoming more 
equal, it is inferred that some concealed relation and secret 
tie exists between the prmnple of equahty itself and revolu- 
tion, m so much that the one cannot exist without givmg nse 
to the other 

On this pomt reasoning may seem to lead to the same re- 
sult as eiqpenence Among a people whose ranks are nearly 
equal, no ostensible bond connects men together or ke^s them 
settled m their station None of them have either a per- 
manent n^t or power to command, none are forced by their 
condition to obey, but every man, findmg himsdf possessed 
of some education and some resources, may choose his own 
path and proceed apart from aU his fellow men The same 
causes that make the members of the commumly mdepen- 
dent of each other contmually impel them to new and restless 
desires and constantly spur 'diem onwards It therefore seems 
natural that m a democratic commumty men, thmgs, and opi- 
xuons should be forever changmg their form and place, and 
that democratic ages should be tunes of rapid and mcessant 
transformation 

But IS this really the case? Does the equably of social con- 
ditions habitually and permanently lead men to revdution? 
Does that state of society contam smne perturbing pnnmple 

18 
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which prevents the community from ever subsiding into 
cahn and di^oses the citizens to alter incessantly their laws, 
their prindples, and their manners? I do not believe it; 
and as the subject is important, I beg for the reader’s close 
sttczition* 

Almost all the revolutions that have changed the a^ect of 
nations have been made to consolidate or to destroy gnpial 
inequality. Remove the secdndary causes that have produced 
the great convulsions of the world and you will almost al- 
ways find the principle of inequality at the bottom. Either 
the poor have attempted to plunder the rich, or the rich to 
enslave the poor. If, then, a state of society nan ever be foimd- 
ed in which every man shall have something to ke^ and little 
to take from others, much will have been done for tiie peace 
of the world. 

1 am aware that among a great democratic people there will 
always be some members of the community in great poverty 
and others in great opulence; but tiie poor, instead of form- 
ing the immense majority of the nation, as is always the case 
in aristocratic communities, are comparatively few in num- 
ber, and the laws do not bind tiiem together hy the ties of 
irremediable and hereditary penury. 

The wealthy, on their side, are few and powerless; they 
have no privileges that attract public observation; even their 
wealth, as it is no longer incorporated and bound up with the 
soU, is impalpable and, as it were, invisible. As there is 
no longer a race of poor men, so there is no longer a race 
of ridi men; the latter spring up daily from the multitude 
and relapse into it agmn. Hence they do not form a distinct 
olngg which may be easily marked out and plundered; and, 
moreover, as they are connected with the mass of their 
fellow dtizens by a thousand secret ties, the people cannot 
p.?i?nil them without inflicting an injury upon themselves. 

Between these two extremes of democratic communities 
stands an innumerable multitude of men almost alike, who, 
without bang exactly either rich or poor, possess sufiSdent 
property to deare the maintenance of order, yet not enough 
to' excite envy. Such men are the natural enemies of violent 
»»TnTnntinnfi ; thdT ladc of agitation keeps all beneath them 
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and above them still and secures the balance of llie fabnc of 
society 

Not, mdeed, that even these men are contented with what 
they have got or that they feel a natural abhorrence for a 
revolution m which they might share the spoil without shar- 
mg the calamity, on the contrary, they desire, with unex- 
ampled ardor, to get nch, but the difBculty is to know from 
whom nches can be taken l^e same state of society that 
constantly prompts desires, restrains these desires withm 
necessary limits, it gives men more hb»ty of changing, and 
less mterest m change 

Not only are the men of democracies not naturally desirous 
of revcdutions, but they are afraid of them All revolu- 
tions more or less threaten the tenure of property, but most 
of those who hve m democratic countries are possessed 
of property, not only do they possess property, but they hve 
m the condition where men set the greatest store upon their 
property 

If we attentively consider each of the classes of whudi 
society IS composed, it is easy to see that the passions created 
by property are keenest and most tenacious among the imddle 
classes The poor often care but htBe for what they possess, 
because they suffer much more from the want of what they 
•have not than they enjoy the httle they have The nch have 
many other passions besides that of nidies to satisfy, and, 
besides, llie long and arduous enjoyment of a great fortune 
sometimes makes them m the end insensible to its charms 
But the men who have a competency, alike removed from 
opulence and from penury, attach an enormous value to their 
possessions As they are still almost withm the reach of po- 
verty, th^ see its pnvations near at hand and dread them, 
between poverty and themselves there is nothmg but a scanty 
fortune, upon which they immediately &c them apprehensions 
and their hopes Every day mcreases the mterest they t^e 
m it, by the constant cares which it occasions, and they are 
the more attadied to it by their contmual exertions to m- 
crease the amount The notion of surrendering the smallest 
part of it IS insupportable to them, and they consider its total 
loss as the worst of misfortunes 
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Now, these eager and apprehensive men of small property 
constitute the class that is constantly mcreased by the equdity 
of conditions Hence m democratic commumties the majonty 
of the pec^le do not dearly see what they have to gam by a 
revolution, but they contmually and m a thniiBan.^ vrays feel 
that they mi^t lose by one 

I have shown m another part of this work, that the 
equahty of conditions naturally urges men to embark on com- 
meraal and mdustnal pursmts, and that it tpnitc to ^nnT-op co 
and to distribute real property, I have also pomted out the 
means by which it inspires every man with an pagar and con- 
stant desire to mcrease his wel&re Nothmg is more opposed 
to revolutionary passions than these thmgs It may happen 
that the final result of a revolution is favorable to commerce 
and manufactures, but its first consequence will almost al- 
ways be the rum of manufactures a nd mercantile men, 
cause it must always change at once the general prmciples of 
consumption and temporarily upset the emstmg proportion 
between supply and demand 

I know of nothmg more opposite to revolutionary attitudes 
than commercial ones Commerce is naturally adverse to all 
the violent passions, it loves to temporize, takes delict m 
compromise, and studiously avoids irritation It is patient, 
insmuatmg, flexible, and never has recourse to extreme* 
measures until obhged by the most absolute necessity Com- 
merce renders men mdependent of one another, gives them 
a lofty notion of their personal importance, leads them to seek 
to conduct their own affairs, and teaches how to conduct th em 
well, it therefore prepares men for freedom, hut preserves 
them from revolutions 

In a revolution the owners of personal proper^ have more 
to fear tTian all others, for, on the one hand, their property 
IS often easy to seize, and, on the other, it may totally dis- 
appear at any moment — a subject of alarm to which the owners 
of real property are less eiqiosed, smce, althou^ they ihay 
lose the mcome of their estates, they may hope to preserve 
the land itself throu^ the greatest vicissitudes Hence the 
fniTTiPr are much more alarmed at the symptoms of revolu- 
tionary commotion than the latter Thus nations are less dis- 
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posed to make revolutions m proportion as personal properly 
IS augmmted and distributed aTnng them and as the number 
of those possessing it is mcreased 

Moreover, whatever profession men may embrace and what- 
ever species of properly they may possess, one charac- 
teristic IS common to them all No one is fully contented with 
his present fortune, all are perpetually stnvmg, m a 
tbpnsaTid ways, to improve it Consider any one of 'Qiem at 
any period of Ins hfe and he will be found engaged with some 
new project for the purpose of mcreasmg what he has 
Do not talk to him of the mterests and the nghts of man- 
kmd, this small domestic concern absorbs for the tune all 
his thou^ts and mchnes him to defer pohtical agitations to 
some other season This not only prevents men from making 
revolutions, but deters men from desirmg them Violent poh- 
tical passions have but htUe hold on those who have devoted 
all their faculties to the pursuit of their well-bemg The ardor 
that they display m small matters calms their zeal for momen- 
tous imdertakmgs 

From tune to tune, mdeed, enterpnsmg and ambitious men 
wiU arise m democratic communities whose unbounded 
aspirations cannot be contented by following the beaten 
track Such men like revolutions and hail their approach, but 
■th^ have great difSculty m brmgmg them about unless ex- 
traordinary events come to their assistance No man can 
struggle with advantage agamst the ^int of his age and coun- 
try, and however powerful he may be supposed to be, 
he will find it difiScult to make his cont^poraries share m 
feehngs and opinions that are repugnant to all them feehngs 
and desires 

It IS a mistake to beheve that, when once equably of con- 
dition has become the old and uncontested state of society 
and has imparted its characteristics to the maimers of a 
nation, men will easily allow themselves to be thrust mto 
perilous risks by an imprudent leader or a bold innovator 
Not indeed that they will resist him openly, by well-con- 
tnved schemes, or even by a premeditated plan of resistance 
They will not strug^ ^ energetically against him, some- 
tunes they will even applaud him, but they do not follow 
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him To his vehemence they secretly expose their mprtia^ to 
his revolutionary tendencies their conservative interests, 
their homely tastes to his adventurous passions, t hwr good 
sense to the flights of his gemus, to his poetry their prose 
With immense exertion he raises them for an mcteii t, but 
they speedily escape from him and fall back, as it were, by 
their own weight He strains himself to rouse the mdiiferent 
and distracted multitude and finds at last that he is reduced 
to impotence, not because he is conquered, but because he 
is alone 

I do not assert that men hvmg in democratic communities 
are naturally stationary, I think, on the contrary, that a per- 
petual stir prevails m the bosom of those societies, and 
that rest is unknown there, but I tbink that men bestir them- 
selves within certain limits, beyond which they hardly ever 
go They are forever varying, altering, and restonng second 
ary matters, but they carefully abstain from touching what 
IS fundamental They love change, but they dread revolutions 

Although the America ns are constantly modifying or 
abrogating some of their laws, they by no means display re- 
volutionary passions It may be easily seen from the promp- 
titude with which they check and calm themselves when pub 
he excitement begins to grow alarming, and at the very 
moment when passions seem most roused, that they dread a 
revolution as the worst of misfortunes and that every one of 
them is inwardly resolved to make great sacrifices to avoid 
such a catastrophe In no country in the world is the love of 
property more active and more anxious than m the Umted 
States, nowhere does the majority display less mclmation for 
those principles which threaten to alter, m whatever manner, 
the laws of property 

I have often remarked, that theories which are of a revo 
lutionary nature, smee they cannot be put m practice without 
a complete and sometime a sudden change in the state of 
property and persons, are much less favorably viewed m the 
United States than m the great monarchical countnes of 
Europe, if some men profess them, the bulk of the people re- 
ject them with instmctive abhorrence I do not hesitate to 
ray that most of the maxrais commonly called democratic m 
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France would be proscnbed by the democracy of the United 
States llus may easily be understood in America men have 
the opmions and passions of democracy, m Europe we have 
still the passions and opimons of revolution 

If ever America undergoes great revolutions, they will be 
brou^t about by the presence of the blai^ r^ce on the soil 
of the Umted States, that is to say, they will owe their ongm, 
not to the equality, but to the mequabty of condition 

When social conditions are equal, every man is apt to live 
apart, centered m himself and forgetful of the pubhc If 
the rules of democratic nations were either to neglect to cor- 
rect this fatal tendency or to encourage it from a notion that 
It weans men from pcditical passions and thus wards o£E 
revolutions, they mi^t eventually produce the evil they seek 
to avoid, and a tune imght c o me when the mordmate pas- 
sions of a f^ men, aided by the unmtelligent sdfi^ess or 
the pusillanimity of the greater number, would ultimately 
compel society to pass through strange vicissitudes In dem- 
ocratic commumties revolutions are seldom desired accept by 
a mmonty, but a imnonty may sometimes effect them 

I do not assert that democratic nations are secure from re- 
volutions, I merely say that Ike state of society m those na- 
tions does not lead to revolutions but rather wards them off 
A democratic people left to itself will not easily embark m 
great hazards, it is only led to revolubons unawares, it 
may sometimes undergo them, but it does not make them 
and I will add that when such a people has been allowed to 
acquire sufficient knowledge and experience, it will not allow 
them to be made 

I am wdl aware that m this reject pubhc mshtutions may 
themselves do much, they niay encourage or repress the 
tendencies that ongmate m the state of society I therefore 
do not mamtam, I repeat, that a people is secure from revo- 
lutions sunply because conditions are equal m the com- 
mumty, but I think that, whatever the institutions of such a 
people may be, great revolutions will always be far less fre- 
quent than IS supposed, and I can easily discern a state of 
pohty which, when combmed with the pxmoiple of equahty, 
would render society more stationary than it has ever been 
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in our western part of the world. 

The observations I have here made on events may also be 
applied in part to opinions. Two things are suipti^g in the 
United States: the mutability of the greater part of 
actions, and the singular stability of certain prindples. ' M’nn are 
in constant motion; the -mind of man appears almost un- 
moved. 'When once an opinion has spread over the country 
and struck root there, it would seem that no power on 
earth is strong enou^ to eradicate it In the United States 
general principles in religion, philosophy, morality, and even 
politics do not vary, or at least are only modified by a hid- 
den and often an imperceptible process; even the grossest pre- 
judices are obliterated with incredible slowness amid the con- 
tinual friction of men and things. 

I hear it said that it is in the nature and the habits 'of 
democracies to be constantly changing their opinions and 
feelings. This may he true of small democratic nations, like 
those of the ancient world, in %vhich the whole community 
could be assembled in a public place and then exdted at will 
by an orator. But 1 saw nothing of tiie kind among the great 
democratic people that dwells upon the opporite shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 'What struck me in the United States was 
the difficulty of shaking the majority in an opinion once 
conceived or of drawing it off from a Jeader once adopted. 
Neither, speaking nor writing can accomplish it; nothing but 
experience will avml, and even experience must be r^eated. 

This is surprising at first sight, but a more attentive investi- 
gation e^gslains the fact. I do not think that it is as easy 
as is supposed to uproot the prejudices of a democratic peo- 
ple, to diange its belief, to supersede principles once estab- 
li^ed by new principles in religion, politics, and morals; in 
a word, to make great and frequent changes in men’s minds. 
Not that the human mind is there at rest, it is in constant agi- 
tation; but it is engaged in infinitely varsdng the conse- 
quences of known prindples and in seeking for new conse- 
quences rather than in seeking for new prindples. Its motion 
is one of rapid circumvolution rather than of straightfor- 
ward impulse by raidd and direct effort; it extends its orbit 
by small continual and hasty movements, but it does not 
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suddenly alter its position 

Men who are equal in rights, in education, in fortune, or, 
to compnse all in one ivord, m their social condition, have 
necessarily wants, habits, and tastes that are hardly dis- 
similar As they look at objects under the same aspect, their 
nunds naturally tend to similar conclusions, and though eadi 
of them may deviate from his contemporaries and form 
opmions of his own, they will mvoluntarily and unconsciously 
concur m a certain number of received opinions Hie 
more attentively I consider Ae effects of equahty upon the 
mmd, the more am I persuaded that the mtellectual 
anarchy which we witness about us is not, as many men su- 
pose, the natural state of democratic nations I thmk it 
IS rather to he regarded as an accident pecuhar to their youth, 
and that it breaks out only at that period of transition 
when men have already snapped the former ties which bound 
them together, hut are still amazingly different m origm, 
educabon, and manners, so that, having retamed opimons, 
propensities, and tastes of great diversity, nothmg any longer 
prevents men from avowing them openly The leading opi- 
mons of men become similar in proportion as their con- 
ditions assmulate such appears to me to be the general and 
permanent law, the rest is casual and transient 
• I beheve that it will rarely happen to any man m a dem- 
ocratic community suddenly to frame a system of notions very 
remote from that which his contemporanes have adopted, and 
if some such innovator appeared, I apprehend that he would 
have great difficulty in findmg listeners, still more in findmg 
behevers When the conditions of men are almost equal, they 
do not easily allow themselves to be persuaded by one an- 
other As they all live in dose intercourse, as they have learn- 
ed the same things together, and as they lead the same life, 
they are not naturally disposed to take one of themselves 
for a guide and to follow hun implicitly Men seldom take the 
opimon of their equal or of a man like themselves upon 
trust 

Not only is confidence in the superior at tainmen ts of cer- 
tam individuals weakened among democratic nations, as 
I have elsewhere remarked, but the general notion of the in- 
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tellectual superiorily -which any man whatsoever may ac- 
quire in rdation to the rest of the community is soon ovei^ 
shadowed. As njen grow more like each other, the doctrine 
of the equality of the intellect gradually infuses itself into 
their opinions, and it becomes more difficult for any innova- 
tor to acquire or to exert much influence over the of 
a people. In such communities sudden intellectual revolutions 
will therefore he rare; for if we read aright the history of the 
world, we shall find that great and rapid cha7ig i»,B in Tinrngt. 
opinions have been produced far less by the force of reason- 
ing than by the authority of a name. 

Observe, too, that as the men who live in democratic socie- 
ties are not connected with one another by any tie, parb of 
them must be convinced individually, while in aristocratic 
society it is enough to convince a few; the rest follow. If Luther 
had lived in an age of equality and had not had princes and 
potentates for his audience, he would perhaps have found it 
more difficult to change the aspect of Europe. 

Not, indeed, that the men of democracies are naturally 
strongly persuaded of the certainty of their opinions or are 
unwavering in belief; they frequently entertain doubts that 
no one, in their eyes, can remove. It sometimes happens at 
such times that the hiunan mind would willingly change its 
position, but as nothing urges or guides it forward, it oscil- 
lates to and fro without progressive motion.^ 


1 If I inquire what state of society is most favorable to the great re- 
volutions of the mind, I find that it occurs somewhere between the 
complete equality of the whole community and the absolute separa- 
tion of ranks. Under a system of castes generations succeed one another 
without altering men’s positions; some ha-vc nothing more, others noth- 
ing better, to hope for. The imagination slumbers amid this unWersd 
silence and stillness, and the very idea of change fades &am the human 

When ranks have been abolished and social conditions are dmost 
equalized, all men are in ceaseless excitement, but each of them stands 
alone, independent and weak. This latter state of things is excessivdy 
different from the former one; yet it has one point of analogy: great 


revolutions of the human mind seldom occur in it. ^ 

But between these two extremes of the history of rmtions is an m- 
termediatc period, a period of glory as weU as <rf fermmt, whm ^ 
conditions of men are not sufficienUy settled for the mmd to be lulled 
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Even when the confidence of a democratic people has been 
won, it IS still no easy matter to gam their attention It is 
extremdy difiicult to obtam a hearing from men hvmg in 
democracies, unless it is to spc^h to them of themselves They 
do not attend to the thmgs said to them, because they are 
always fully engrossed with the thmgs they are doing For, 
mdeed, few men are idle m democratic nations, life is passed 
m the midst of noise and excitement, and men are so engaged 
in actmg that httle tune remains to them for thinking 1 would 
especially remark, not only that they are employed, hut that 
they are passionately devoted to their employments They are 
always in action, and each of their actions absorbs their facul- 
ties, the zeal which they display m husmess puts out the 
enthusiasm they might otherwise entertam for ideas 

I think that it is extremely difiicult to excite the enthusi- 
asm of a democratic people for any theory whudi has not a 
palpable, direct, and immediate connecbon with the daily oc- 
cupations of life, therefore they will not easily forsake then- 
old opimons, for it is enthusiasm that fliugg the mmds 
of men out of the beaten track and effects the great revo- 
lutions of the intellect as well as the great revolutions of the 
pohtical world 

Thus democratic nations have neither time nor taste to go 
m search of novel opimons Even when those thsy possess 
become doubtful, they still retam them because it would take 
too much tune and mquiry to change them, they retam them, 
not as certam, hut as established 

There are yet other and more cogent reasons which pre- 
vent any great change from bemg easily effected m the 
prmciples of a democratic people I have already adverted 
to them m the nmeteenth chapter 

If the influence of mdividuals is weak and hardly percep- 
tible among sudi a people, the power exercised by the mass 
upon the mmd of each mdividual is extremely great, I have 


m torpor, when they are sufficiently unequd for men to exercise a 
vast power on the mmds of one another, and when some few may 
modify the convictions of alL It is at such times that great reformers 
arise and new ideas suddenly change the face of the -world 
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already shown for what reasons. I would now observe that it 
is wrong to suppose that this depends solely upon the form 
of government and that the majority would lose its intdlectual 
supremacy if it were to lose its political power. 

In aristocracies men often have much greatness and strength 
of their own; when they find themselves at variance with the 
greater number of their fellow countrymen, they withdraw 
to their o^vn circle, where they support and console them- 
selves. Such is not the case in a democratic country; there 
public favor seems as necessary as the air we breathe, and to 
live at variance with the multitude is, as it were, not to live. 
The mriltitude require no laws to coerce those who do not 
think like themselves: public disapprobation is enou^; a sense 
of their loneliness and impotence overtakes them and drives 
them to despair. 

Whenever social conditions are equal, public opinion 
presses with enormous wdght upon the minds of eadi in- 
dividual; it surrounds, directs, and oppresses him; and this 
arises from the very constitution of society much more than 
from its political laws. As men grow more alike, each man 
feels himself weaker in regard to all the rest; as he discerns 
nothing by which he is considerably raised above them or 
distinguished from them, he mistrusts himself as soon as 
they assail Mm. Not only does he mistrust Ms strength, but 
he even doubts of Ms right; and he is very near acknowl- 
edging that he is in the wrong, when the greater number of 
his countrymen assert that he is so. The majority do not 
need to force him; they convince him. In whatever way the 
powers of a democratic community may be orgamzed and 
balanced, then, it will always be extremely difiicult to be- 
lieve what the bulk of the people reject or to profess what 
they condemn. 

This circumstance is extraordinarily favoraMe to the 
stability of opinions. When an opinion has taken root among 
a democratic people and established itself in the minds of 
the bulk of the community, it afterwards persists by itself 
and is maintained without effort, because no one attecks it. 
Those who at first rejected it as false ultimately re(»ye it ^ 
the general impression, and those who still dispute it in their 
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hearts conceal their dissent; they are careful not ‘to engage 
in a dangerous and useless conflict. 

It is true that when the majority of a democratic people 
change their opinions, they may suddenly and arbitrarily 
effect strange revolutions in men’s minds; but their opinions 
do not diange without much difficulty, and it is almost as 
difficult to show that they are changed. 

Time, events, or the unaided individual action of the mind 
will sometimes undermine or destroy an opinion, without 
any outward sign of the change. It has not been openly 
assailed, no conspiracy has been formed to make war on it, 
but its followers one by one noiselessly secede; day by day a 
few of them abandon it, until at last it is only professed by 
a minority. In this state it will stiU continue to prevaiL As its 
enemies remain mute or only interchange their thoughts by 
stealth, they are themselves imaware for a long period that a 
great revolution has actually been effected; and in this state 
of imcertainty they take no steps; they observe one another 
and are silent. The majority have ceased to believe what they 
believed before, but they still affect to believe, and this 
empty phantom of public opinion is strong enou^ to chill 
innovators and to keep them silent and at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

We live at a time that has witnessed the most rapid 
changes of opinion in the minds of men; nevertheless it may 
be that the leading opinions of society will before long be 
more settled than th^ have been for several centuries in 
our history; that time has not yet come, but it may perhaps 
be approa^ing. As I exantine more closely the natural wants 
and tendencies of democratic nations, I grow persuaded that 
if ever social equality is generally and permanently estab- 
lished in the world, great intellectual and political revolutions 
will become more difficult and less frequent than is sup- 
posed. Because the men of democracies appear always ex- 
dted, uncertain, eager, changeable in their wills and in their 
positions, it is imagined that they are suddenly to abrogate 
their laws, to adopt new opinions, and to assume new man- 
ners. But if the principle of equality predi^oses men to 
change, it also suggests to them certain interests and tastes 
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&at cannot be satisfied without a settled order of thing. 
Equality urges them on, but at the same time, it holds them 
back; it spurs them, but fastens them to eai^ it Idndles 
their desires, but limits their powers. 

This, however, is not perceived at first; the passinns that 
tend to sever the citizens of a democracy are obvious 
but the hidden force that restrains and unites them is not 
discernible at a glance. 

Amid the ruins which surround me shall I dare to say 
that revolutions are not what I most fear for coming gen- 
erations? If men continue to ^ut themselves more closely 
within the narrow drde of domestic interests and to live on 
that kind of excitement, it is to be apprehended that they 
may ultimately become inaccessible to those great and 
powerful public emotions which perturb nations, but which 
develop them and recruit them. When properly becomes so 
fluctuating and the love of properly so restless and so ardent, 
1 caimot but fear that men may arrive at such a state as to 
regard every new theory as a peril, every innovation as an 
irksome toil, ei'ery sodal improvement as a stepping-stone to 
revolution, and so refuse to move altogether for fear of 
bring moved too far. I dread, and 1 confess it, lest they 
should at last so entirely ^ve -way to a cowardly low of 
present enjoyment as to lose si^t of the interests of their 
future selves and those of their descendants and prefer to 
^de along the easy current of life rather than to make, 
when it is necessary, a strong and sudden effort to a bi^er 
purpose. 

It is believed by some that modem society ^v^ll be always 
rhanging jts aspect; for myself, I fear that it will ultimatdy 
be too inmriably fixed in the same institutions, the same 
prqudices, the same manners, so that m ank i n d will be 
stopped and drcumsciibed; that the mind will swing back- 
wards and forwards forever without begetting frerii ideas; 
that man will waste his strength in bootless and solita^ 
trifling, and, thou^ in continual motion, that humanity will 
cease to advance. 
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WHY DEMOCRATIC NATIONS 
NATURALLY DESIRE PEACE, AND 
DEMOCRATIC ARMIES, WAR 

'I' BE SAME interests, the same fears, the same passions that 
deter democratic nations from revolutions deter them also 
from war, the ^int of military glory and the ^int of rev- 
olution are weakened at the same tune and by the same 
causes The ever mcreasmg numbers of men of pn^erty 
who are lovers of peace, the growth of personal wealth 
which war so rapidly consumes, the mildness of manners, 
the gentleness of heart, those tendencies to pily whudi are 
produced by the equably of conditions, that coolness of 
understandmg which renders men comparatively insensible 
to the violent and poetical excitement of arms, all these 
causes concur to quench the nubtaiy ^mt I think it may 
be admitted as a general and constant rule that among civi- 
lized nations the warlike passions will become more rare 
and less mtense m proportion as social conditions are more 
equal 

• War IS nevertheless an occurrence to which all nations are 
subject, democratic nations as well as others Whatever taste 
they may have for peace, they must hold themselves m readi- 
ness to repel aggression, or, m other words, th^ must have 
an army Fortune, which has conferred so many pecuhar 
benefits upon the inhabitants of the Umted States, has 
placed them m the midst of a wilderness, where they have, 
so to speak no neighbors, a few thousand soldiers are suf- 
ficient for their wants But this is pecuhar to America, not 
to democracy 

Hie equahty of conditions and the manners as well as the 
institutions resulting from it do not exempt a democratic 
people from the necessity standing armies, and them 
armies always exercise a powerful influence over their fate 
It IS therefore of smgular importance to inquire what are 
the natural propensities of the men of whom these armies 
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are composed. i 

Among aristocratic nations, especially among in 

which birth is the only source' of rank, the same inequality 
exists in the army as in the nation; the ofBcer is noble, the 
soldier is a serf; the one is naturally called upon to com- 
mand, the other to ob^. In aristocratic armias the private 
soldier’s ambition is therefore drcumscribed -within very 
narrow limits. Nor has the ambition of the ofiBcer an unlim- 
ited range. An aristocratic body not only forms a part of the 
scale of ranks in the nation, but contains a scale of ranTrB 
within itself; the members of whom it is composed are 
placed one above another in a particular and unvarying 
manner. Thus one man is bom to command of a regiment, 
another to that of a company. 'When once they have reached 
the utmost object of their hopes, they stop of- thmr own ac- 
cord and remain contented with their lot 

There is, besides, a strong cause that in aristocracies 
weakens the officer’s derire of promotion. Among aristo- 
cratic nations an officer, independently of his rank in the 
army, also occupies an elevated rank in sociefy; the former 
is almost always, in his eyes, only an appendage to the lat- 
ter. A nobleman who embraces the profession of arms fol- 
lows it less from motives of ambition than from a sense of 
the duties imposed on him by his birth. He enters the army • 
in order to find an honorable employment for the idle years 
of his youth and to be able to bring back to his home and 
his peers some honorable recollections of military life; but 
his principal object is not to obtain by that profesrion either 
property, distinction, or power, for he possesses these advan- 
tages in his own ri^t and enjoys them without leaving his 
home. 

Tn democratic armies all the soldiers may become officers, 
which makes the desire of promotion general and immeas- 
urably extends the bounds of military ambition. The officer, 
on his part, sees nothing that naturally and necessarily stops 
him at one grade more than at another; and each grade has 
immense ^Tn pnrtanpp in his eyes because his rank in sodefy 
almost always depends on his rank in the army. Among 
democratic nations it often happens that an officer has no 
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property but bis pay and no distinction but that of mibtary 
honors, consequently, as often as his duties change, his foi- 
tune changes and he becomes, as it were, a new man What 
was only an appendage to his position m aristocratic armies 
has thus become the mam pomt, the basis of his whole con- 
dition 

Under the old French monarchy ofiScers were always 
called by their titles of nobihty, they are now always called 
by the title of their mihtaiy rank This httle (diange in 
the forms of language suffices to show that a great revolu- 
tion has taken place m the constitution of society and m 
that of the army 

In democratic armies the desire of advancement is almost 
universal, it is ardent, tenacious, perpetual, it is strength- 
ened by all other desires and extinguished only with life 
itself But it IS easy to see that, of all armies m the world, 
those m which advancement must be slowest m time of 
peace are the armies of democratic countries As the num- 
ber of commissions is naturally limited while the numbei of 
competitors is almost unhmited, and as the stnct law of 
equahty is over all alike, none can make rapid progress, 
many can make no progress at all Thus the desire of ad- 
vancement IS greater and the opportumbes of advancement 
fewer there than elsewhere All the ambitious spirits of a 
democratic army are consequently ardently desirous of war, 
because war makes vacancies and warrants the violation of 
that law of semonly which is the sole privilege natural to 
democracy 

We thus arrive at this smgular consequence, that, of all 
armies, those most ardently desirous of war are democratic, 
armies, and of all nations, those most fond of peace are 
democratic nations, and what makes these facts still more 
extraordinary is that these contrary effects are produced at 
the same time by the pnnaple of equahty 

All the members of the commumty, bemg alike, con- 
stantly harbor the wi^ and discover the possibility of 
changing their condition and improvmg their welfare, this 
makes them fond of peace, which is favorable to mdustry 
and allows every man to pursue his own httle un dertaking s 
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to their completion. On the other hand, this same equality 
makes soldiers dream of fields of battle, by increasing the 
value of military honors in the eyes of those who follow the 
profession of arms and by rendering those honors accessi- 
ble to all. In either case the restlessness of the heart is the 
same, the taste for enjoyment is insatiable, the ambition of 
success as great; the means of gratifying it alone are dif- 
ferent. 

Those opposite tendencies of the nation and the army 
e^qpose democratic communities to great dangers. When a 
military spirit forsakes a people, the profession of arms 
immediately ceases to he held in honor and military men 
fall to the lowest rank of the public servants; they are little 
esteemed and no longer understood. The reverse of what 
takes place in aristocratic ages then occurs; the men who 
enter the army are no longer those of the highest, but of 
the lowest dass. Military ambition is indulged only when 
no other is possible. Hence arises a circle of cause and con- 
sequence from which it is difScult to escape: the best part 
of the nation shuns the military profession because fiiat 
profession is not honored, and file profession is not hon- 
ored because the nation has ceased to foUow it. 

It is then no matter of surprise that democratic armies 
are often restless, ill-tempered, and dissatisfied with their 
lot, although their physical condition is commonly far bet- 
ter and their discipline less strict than in other countries. 
The solders feel that he occupies an inferior position, and 
his wounded pride either stimulates his taste for hostilities 
that would render his services necessary or gives him a de- 
sire for revolution, during which he may hope to win by 
force of arms the political influence and personal impor- 
tance now denied him. 

The composition of democratic armies makes this last- 
mentioned danger much to be feared. In democratic com- 
munities almost every man has some property to preserve; 
but democratic armies are generally led by men without 
property, most of whom have little to lose in civil broils. 
The bulk of the nation is naturally much more afraid of 
revolutions than in the ages of aristocracy, but the leaders 
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of the army much less so. 

Moreover, as among democratic nations (to repeat what 
I have just remarked) the wealthiest, best-educated, and 
ablest men seldom, adopt the military profession, the army, 
taken collectively, eventually forms a small nation by itself, 
where the mind is less enlarged and habits are more' rude 
than in the nation at large. Now, this small uncivilized na- 
tion has arms in its possession and alone knows how to use 
them; for, indeed, the pacific temper of the community in- 
creases the danger to which a democratic people is e3q>osed 
from the military and turbulent spirit of the army. Nothing 
is so dangerous as an army in the midst of an unwarlike 
nation; the excessive love of tiie whole community for quiet 
continually puts the constitution at the mercy of the sol- 
diery. 

It may therefore be asserted, generally speaking, that if 
democratic nations are naturally prone to peace from their 
interests and their propensities, they are constantly drawn to 
war and revolutions by their armies. Military revolutions, 
which are scarcely ever to be apprehended in aristocracies, 
are always to be dreaded among democratic nations. 
These perils must be reckoned among the most formidable 
that beset their future fate, and the attention of statesmen 
should be sedulously applied to find a ;remedy for the evil 

When a nation perceives that it is inwardly affected by 
the restless ambition of its army, the first bought whidi 
occurs is to give this inconvenient ambition an object by go- 
ing to war. I do not wi^ to speak ill of war: war almost 
always enlarges the mind of a people and raises their char- 
acter. In some cases it is the only check to the excessive 
growth of certain propensities that naturally spring out of 
the equality of conditions, and it must be considered as a 
necessary corrective to certain inveterate diseases to which 
democratic communities are liable. 

War has great advantages, but we must not fiatter our- 
selves that it can diminish the danger I have just pointed 
out. That peril is only su^ended by it, ‘ to return more 
fiercely when the war is over; for armies are mucdi more 
impatient of peace after having tasted military esqiloits. War 
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could be a remedy only for a people who were always athirst 
for military glory. 

I foresee that all the military rulers who may rise up iu 
great democratic nations will find it easier to conquer ^vith 
their armies than to make thdr armies live at peace after 
conquest. There are two things that a democratic pe(q)le 
ivill always find very difiScult, to be^ a war and to end it 

Again, if war has some peculiar advantages for demo- 
cratic nations, on the other hand it e^qposes them to certain 
dangers which aristocracies have no cause to dread to an 
equal extent I shall point out only two of these. 

Althou^ war gratifies the army, it embarrasses and often 
exa^erates that countless multitude of men whose minor 
pastions every day require peace in order to be satisfied. 
Thus there is some risk of its causing, under another form, 
the very disturbance it is intended to prevent 

No protracted war can fail to endanger the freedom of 
a democratic country. Not indeed that after every victoiy 
it is to be apprehended that the victorious generals will pos- 
sess themselves by force of the supreme power, after the 
manner of Sulla and Caesar^ the danger is of another kind. 
War does not always give over democratic communities to 
military government, but it must invariably and immeasur- 
ably increase the powers of civil government; it must almost 
compulsorily concentrate the direction of all men and the 
management of all things in the hands of the administration. 
If it does not lead to despotism by sudden violence, it pre- 
pares men for it more gently by foeir habits. All those who 
sedc to destroy the liberties of a democratic nation ought to 
know that war is the surest and the shortest means to ac- 
complish it. This is the first axiom of the science. 

One remedy, which appears to be obvious when the am- 
bition of soldiers and ofiicers becomes the subject of alarm, 
is to augment the number of commisaons to be distributed 
by incrpasiTig the army. This affords temporary relief, but it 
plnngpB the country into deeper difficulties at some future 
period. To increase the army may produce a lasting efferf 
in an aristocratic community, because military ambition is 
there confined to one <dass of men, and the ambition of each 
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individual stops, as it were, at a certain limit, so that it may 
be possible to satisfy all who feel its influence But nothing 
is gamed by mcreasmg the army among a democratic peo- 
ple, because the number of aspirants always rises m exactly 
the same ratio as the army itself Those whose claims have 
been satisfied by the creation of new commissions are m- 
stantly succeeded by a fresh multitude beyond all power of 
satisfaction, and even those who were but now satisfled soon 
begin to crave more advancement, for the same excitement 
prevails m the ranks of the army as m the civil classes of 
democratic society, and what men want is, not to reach a 
certam grade, but to have constant promotion Thou^ these 
wants may not be very vast, they are perpetually recurring 
Thus a democratic nation, by augmentmg its army, allays 
only for a tune the ambition of the mihtary profession, 
which soon becomes even more formidable because the 
number of those who feel it is mcreased 
I am of the opmion that a restless and turbulent spirit is 
an evil inherent m the very constitution of democratic ar- 
mies and beyond hope of cure The legislators of democra- 
cies must not expect to devise any mihtary orgamzabon 
capable by its influence of calmmg and restrauung the mih- 
tary profession, them efforts would exhaust their powers 
before the object could be attamed 
The remedy for the vices of the army is not to be found 
m the army itself, but m the country Democrabc nahons 
are naturally afraid of disturbance and of despohsm, the 
object IS to turn these natural instmcts mto mtelhgent, de- 
hberate, and lasbng tastes When men have at last learned 
to make a peaceful and profitable use of freedom and have 
felt its blessings, when they have conceived a manly love 
of order and have freely submitted themselves to disraphne, 
these same men, if they follow the profession of arms, bring 
mto it, unconsciously and almost agamst their will, these 
same habits and manners The general spirit of the nabon, 
bemg infused mto the spirit pecuhar to the army, tempers 
the opmions and desires engendered by mihtary life, or re- 
presses them by the mighty force of pubhc qpimon Teach 
the citizens to be educated, orderly, firm, and free and 
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the soldiers will be disciplined and obedient 
Any law that, in repressing the turbulent spirit of the 
army, should tend to diminish the spirit of freedom m the 
nation and to overshadow the notion of law and n ght would 
defeat its object, it would do much more to favor than to 
defeat the estabhshment of mihtary tyranny 
After all, and in spite of all piecautions, a large army 
the midst of a democratic people will always be a source 
great danger The most effectual means of dimmishmg that 
danger would be to reduce the army, but this is a remedy 
that all nations are not able to apply 


S.3 
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WHICH IS THE MOST WARLIKE AND 
MOST REVOLUTIONARY CLASS 
IN DEMOCRATIC ARMIES 

Xt is of the essence of a democratic army to be very nur 
merous in proportion to the people to which it belongs, as 
I shall hereafter show. On the other hand, men living in 
democratic times seldom choose a military life. Democratic 
nations are therefore soon led to give up the system of vol- 
untary recruiting for that of compulsory enlistment. The 
necessity of their social condition compels them to resort 
to the latter means, and it may easily be foreseen that they 
will all eventually adopt it. 

When military service is compulsory, the burden is in- 
discriminately and equally borne by the whole community. 
This is another necessary consequence of the social condi- 
tion of these nations and of their notions. The government 
may do almost whatever it pleases, provided it appeals to 
the whole community at once; it is the unequal distribution 
of the weight, not the weight itself, that commonly occa- 
aons resistance. But as military service is common to all the 
dtizens, the evident consequence is that each of them re- 
mains for only a few years on active duty. Thus it is in the 
nature of things that the soldier in democracies only passes 
through the army, while among most aristocratic nations the 
military profession is one which the soldier adopts, or which 
is imposed upon him, for life. 

Ihis has important consequences. Among the soldiers of 
a democratic army some acquire a taste for military life; 
but the majority, being enlisted against their will and ever 
ready to go back to their homes, do not consider themselves 
as seriously engaged in the military profession and are al- 
ways thinking of quitting it Such men do not contract the 
wants and only half partake in the passions which that mode 
of life engenders. They adapt themselves to their military 
duties, but their minds are still attached to the interests and 
the duties that engaged them in civil life. They do not there- 
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lore imbibe the qiirit of the army, or rather they infuse the 
spirit of the community at large into the army and retain 
it there. Among democratic nations the private soldiers re- 
main most like civilians; upon them the habits of the nation 
have the firmest hold and public opinion has most influence. 
It is through the private soldiers especially that it may he 
possible to infuse into a democratic army the love of free- 
dom and the respect for rights, if these principles have once 
been successfully inculcated in the people at large. The re- 
verse happens among aristocratic nations, where the soldiery 
have eventually nothing in common with their fellow dti- 
zens and where they live among them as strangers and often 
as enemies. 

In aristocratic armies the officers are the conservative 
element, because the officers alone have retained a strict 
connection with civil society and never forgo their purpose 
of resuming their place in it sooner or later. In democratic 
armies the private soldiers stand in this position, and from 
the same cause. 

If often happens, on the contrary, that in these same demo- 
cratic armies the officers contract tastes and wants wholly 
distinct from those of the nation, a fact whidi may be thus 
accounted for: Among democratic nations the man who 
becomes an officer severs all the ties that bound him to civil 
life; he leaves it forever, and no interest urges him to return 
to it. His true country is the army, since he owes all he has 
to the rank he has attained in it; he therefore follows the 
fortunes of the army, rises or sinks with it, and hencefor- 
ward directs all his hopes to that quarter only. As the wants 
of an officer are distinct from those of the country, he may, 
perhaps, ardently desire war, or labor to bring about a rev- 
olution, at the very moment* when the nation is most desir- 
ous of stability and peace. 

There are, nevertheless, some causes that allay this rest- 
less and warlike spirit Though ambition is universal and 
continual among democratic nations, we have seen that it is 
seldom great A man who, being bom in the lower classes 
of the community, has risen from the ranks to be an offirar 
has already taken a prodi^ous step. He has gained a footing 
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in a sphere above that which he filled in civil life, and has 
acquired rights which most democratic nations will always 
consider as inalienable.^ He is willing to pause after so great 
an effort and to enjoy what he has won. The fear of risking 
what he has already obtained damps the desire of acquiring 
what he has not got. Having conquered the first and great- 
est impediment that opposed his advancement, he resigns 
himself with less impatience to the lowness of lus progress. 
His ambition will be more and more cooled in proportion as 
the increasing distinction of his rank teaches him that he 
has more to put in jeopardy. If I am not mistaken, the least 
warlike and also the least revolutionary part of a democratic 
army will always be its chief commanders. 

But the remarks 1 have just made on officers and soldiers 
are not applicable to a numerous class which, in all armies, 
fills the intermediate space between them; I mean the class 
of non-commissioned officers. This class of non-commis- 
sioned officers, which had never acted a part in history 
tmlil the present century, is henceforward destined, I think, 
to iday one of some importance. Like the officers, non- 
commissioned officers have broken, in their minds, all the ties 
which bound them to civil life; like the former, ffiey devote 
themselves permanently to the service and perhaps make it 
even more exclusively the object of all their desires; but 
non-commissioned officers are men who have not yet 
reached a firm and lofty post at which they may pause and 
breathe more freely before they can attain further promotion. 

By the very nature of his duties, which are invariable, a 
non-commissioned officer is doomed to lead an obscure, 
confined, comfortless, and precarious existence. As yet he 
sees nothing of military life but its dangers; he knows noth- 
ing but its privations and its discipline, more difficult to 
support than dangers; he suffers the more from his present 
miseries, from knowing that the constitution of society and 

iThe position of officers is indeed mudi mote seeiue among demo- 
cratic nations than elsewhere; the lower the personal standing of the 
man, the greater is the comparative importance of his military grade 
and the more just and necessary is it that tire enjoyment of that rank 
riioiild be secured hy the laws. 
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of the army allow him to nse above them, he may, mdeed, 
at any time obtain his commission and enter at once upon 
command, honors, independence, rights, and enjoyments 
Not only does this object of his hopes appear to him of 
immense importance, but he is never sure of reaching it till 
it IS actually his own The grade he fills is by no wipan.; u. 
revocable, he is always entirely abandoned to the arbitrary 
pleasure of his commanding officer, for this is impenoudy 
required by the necessity of disciphne a slight fault, a 
whim, may always deprive him in an mstant of the fruits 
of many years of toil and endeavor, until he has reached 
the grade to which he aspires, he has accomplished nothmg, 
not till he reaches that grade does his career seem to begm 
A despeiate ambition cannot fail to be kindled m a man 
thus incessantly goaded on by his youth, his wants, his pas- 
sions, the spiiit of his age, his hopes, and his fears 
Non-commissioned officers are therefore bent on war, on wb" 
always and at any cost, but if war be denied them, then they 
desire revolutions, to suspend the authority of established re- 
gulations and to enable &em, aided by the geneial confusion 
and the political passions of the tune, to get rid of their sup- 
erior officers and to take their places Nor is it impossible foi 
them to bring about such a crisis, because their common 
origin and habits give them much influence over the soldiers, . 
however different may be their passions and their desires 
It would be an enor to suppose that these various char- 
acteristics of officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
belong to any particular time or country, they will always 
occur at all times and among all democratic nations In 
every democratic army the non-commissioned officers will 
be the worst representatives of the pacific and orderly spmt 
of the country, and the private solders will be the best 
The latter will cany with ffiem into mihtary life the strength 
or weakness of the manners of the nation, they will display 
a faithful reflection of the community If that community n> 
ignorant and weak, they will allow themselves to be drawn 
by their leaders into disturbances, either unconsciously or 
against their wll. if it is enhghtened and energetic, the com- 
munity will itself keep them within the bounds of order 
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CAUSES WfflCH RENDER DEMOCRATIC 
ARMIES WEAKER THAN OTHER ARMIES 
AT THE OUTSET OF A CAMPAIGN, AND 
MORE FORMIDABLE IN PROTRACTED 
WARFARE 


ARSI7 IS in danger of being conquered at the outset 
of a campaign, after a long peace, any army that has long 
been engaged in warfare has strong chances of victory this 
truth IS peculiarly applicable to democratic armies In ans- 
tocraaes the mihtaiy profession, being a privileged career, 
IS held in honor even in time of peace Men of great talents, 
great attainments, and great ambition embrace it, the army 
IS m all rejects on a level with the nation, and frequently 
above it 

We have seen, on the contrary, that among a democratic 
people the choicer minds of the nation are gradually drawn 
away from the mihtary profession, to seek by other paths 
distmction, power, and especially wealth After a long peace, 
and in democratic times the penods of peace are long, the 
army is always inferior to the country itself In this state it 
IS called into active service, and until war has altered it, 
there is danger for the country as well as for the army 

I have shown that in democratic armies and in time of 
peace the lule of senionty is the supreme and inflexible law 
of promotion This is a consequence, as I have before ob- 
served, not only of the constitution of these armies, but of 
the constitution of the people, |md it will always occur 

Again, as among these nations the officer derives his po- 
sition in the country solely from his position in the arm>, 
and as he draws all the distinction and the competency he 
enjoys from the same source, he does not retire from his 
profession, or is not superannuated, till very near the close 
of life The consequence of these two causes is that when 
a democratic people goes to war after a long interval of 
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peace, all the leading officers of the army are old men. I 
spe^ not only of the generals, but of the non-commissioned 
officers, who have most of them been stationary or have ad- 
vanced only step by step. It may be remarked with surprise 
that in a democratic army after a long peace all the soldiers 
are mere boys, and all the superior officers in declining 
years, so that the former are wanting in er^rience, the 
latter in vigor. This is a leading cause of defeat, for the first 
condition of successful generalship is youth. I should not 
have ventured to say so if the greatest captain of modem 
times had not made the observation. 

These two causes do not act in the same mannra' upon 
aristocratic armies; as men are promoted in them by right 
of birth much more than by right of seniority, there are in 
all ranks a certain number of young men who bring to 
their profession all the early vigor of body and mind. Again, 
as the men who seek for military honours among an aristo- 
cratic people enjoy a settled position in civil society, they 
seldom continue in the army until old age overtakes them. 
After having devoted the most vigorous years of youth to 
the career of arms, they voluntarily retire, and spend the 
reminder of their maturer years at home. 

A long peace not only fills democratic armies with elderly 
officers, but also ^ves to all the officers habits of both body • 
and mind which render them unfit for actual service. The 
man who has long lived amid the calm and lukewarm at- 
mosphere of democratic conditions can at first ill adapt him- 
self to the harder toils and sterner duties of warfare; and if 
he has not absolutely lost the taste for arms, at least he has 
assumed a mode of life that unfits him for conquest. 

Among aristocratic nations the enjoyments of civil life 
exercise less influence on the manners of the army, because 
among those nations the aristocracy commands the army, 
and an aristocracy, however plunged in luxurious pleasures, 
has always many other passions berides that of its own wdl- 
being, and to satisfy those passions more thoroughly its well- 
being will be readily sacrificed.^ 

iSee Appendix X. 
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1 have shown that in democratic armies in time of peace 
promotion is extremely Aow. The ofiBcers at first support 
this state of things with impatience; they grow excited, rest- 
less, mcasperated, but in the end most of them make up their 
TTiinds to it. Those who have the largest share of ambition 
and of resources quit the army; others, adapting their tastes 
and their desires to their scanty fortunes, ultimately look 
upon the military profession in a civil point of view. The 
quality they value most in it is the competency and security 
that attend it; their whole notion of the future rests upon 
the certainty of this little provision, and all tiiey require is 
peaceably to enjoy it. Thus not only does a long peace fill 
an army with old men, but it frequently imparts the views 
of old men to those who are still in the prime of life. 

I have also shown that among democratic nations in time 
of peace the military profession is held in little honor and 
practiced with little spirit. This want of public favor is a 
heavy discouragement to the army; it weighs down the 
minds of the troops, and when war breaks out at last, they 
cannot immediately resume their spring and vigor. No sim- 
ilar cause of moral weakness exists in aristocratic armies: 
there the officers are never lowered, either in their own eyes 
or in those of their countrymmi; because, independently of 
their military greatness, they are personally great. But even 
if tile influence of peace operated on the two kinds of armies 
in the same manner, the results would still be different. 

When the officers of an aristocratic army have lost their 
warlike qiirit and the desire of raising themsdves by serv- 
ice, they still retain a certain respect for the honor of their 
dass and an old habit of being foremost to set an example. 
But when the officers of a democratic army have no longer 
the love of war and the ambition of arms, nothing whatever 
remains to them. 

I am therefore of the opinion that when a democratic 
people engages in a war after a long peace, it incurs much 
more risk of defeat than any other nation; but it ought not 
easily to be cast down by its reverses, for the chances 
of success for such an army are increased by the duration of 
tile war. When a war has at length, by its long continuance. 
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roused the whole community from their peaceful occupa- 
tions and ruined their minor undertakings, the gama pacc?»».^ 
that made them attach so much importance to the mainte- 
nance of peace will he turned to arms. War, after it has de- 
stroyed all modes of speculation, becomes itself the great 
anS sole speculation, to which all the ardent and ambitious 
desires that equality engenders are exclusively directed. 
Hence it is that the selfsame democratic nations that are so 
reluctant to engage in hostilities sometimes perform piodi- 
giotis achievements when once they have taken the 

As the war attracts more and more of public attention 
and is seen to create high reputations and great fortunes in 
a short space of time, the choicest sprits of the nation enter 
the military profession; all the enterprising, proud, and mar- 
tial minds, no longer solely of the aristocracy, but of the 
whole country, are drawn in this direction. As the number 
of competitors for military honors is immense, and war 
drives every man to his proper level, great generals are al- 
ways sure to spring up. A long war produces upon a demo- 
cratic army the same effects that a revolution produces upon 
a people; it breaks through regulations and allows extraor- 
dinary men to rise above the common level. Those officers 
whose bodies and minds have grown old in peace are re- 
moved or superannuated, or they die. In their stead a host 
of young men is pressing on, whose frames are already 
hardened, whose desires are extended and inflamed by ac- 
tive service. They are bent on advancement at all hazards, 
and perpetual advancement; they are followed by others 
with the same passions and deares, and after these are 
others, yet unlimited by aught hut the size of the army. The 
principle of equality opens the door of ambition to all, and 
death provides chances for ambition. Deatii is constantly 
thinning the ranks, making vacancies, closing and opening 
the career of arms. 

Moreover, there is a secret connection between the mih- 
tary character and the character of democracies, which war 
brings to li^t. The men of democracies naturally are pas- 
sionately eager to acquire what they covet and to enjoy it 
on easy conditions. They for the most part worship chance 
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and are much less afraid of death than of difficulty This is 
the spint that they bring to commerce and manufactures, 
and this same spirit, earned with them to the field of battle, 
induces than wilhngly to eiqiose their hves m order to se- 
cure m a moment the rewards- of victory No kmd of great- 
ness IS more pleasing to the imagination of a democratic 
people than imhtary greatness, a greatness of vivid and sud- 
den luster, obtained without toil, by nothmg hut the nsk of 
hfe 

Thus while the mterest and the tastes of the members of 
a democratic commumty divert them from war, thar habits 
of mmd fit them for canymg on war well they soon make 
good soldiers when they are aroused from their busmess and 
then enjoyments 

If peace is pecuharly hurtful to democratic armies, war 
secures to them advantages that no other armies ever pos- 
sess, and these advantages, however httle felt at first, can- 
not fail m the end to give them the victory An anstocratic 
nation that in a contest with a democratic people does not 
succeed m ruimng the latter at the outset of the war always 
runs a great nsk of bemg conquered by it 
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OF DISCIPLINE IN DEMOCRATIC 
ARMIES 


It IS a very common opinion, especially in aristocratic 
countries, that the great social equality which prevails in 
democracies ultimately renders the private soldier lndPJ»aT^ ^^ 
ent of the ofEcer and thus destroys the bond of dispiplm^i 
This IS a mistake, for there are two lands of discmlme, 
which it 15 important not to confuse 

When the ofScer is noble and the soldier a serf, one ndi, 
the other poor, the one educated and strong, the other ig- 
norant and weak, the strictest bond of obedience may easily 
be established between the two men The soldier is broken 
m to mihtary disciplme, as it were, before he enters the 
army, or rather nuhtary disciplme is nothing but an en- 
hancement of soaal servitude In anstocratic armies the sol- 
dier will soon become insensible to everytbmg but the 
orders of his superior officei^, he acts without reflection, 
tnumphs without enthusiasm, and dies without complamt In 
this state, he is no longer a man, but he is still a most foimid- , 
able animal trained for war 

A democratic people must despair of ever obtaining from 
soldiers that bhnd, mmute, subimssive, and invariable obe- 
dience which an anstocratic people may impose on them with- 
out dilSculty The state of society does not prepare them 
for it, and the nation might be in danger of losmg its 
natural advantages if it sought artificially to acquire advan- 
tages of this particular kind Among democratic communi- 
ties mihtary disciplme ou^t not to attempt to annihilate the 
free action of the faculties, all that can be done by dis- 
ni plinp IS to direct it The obedience thus inculcated is less 
exact, but it is more eager and more mtelhgent It has its 
root m the will of him who obeys, it rests not only on his 
instmct, but on his reason, and consequently it will often 
spontaneously become more strict as danger requires The 
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discipline of an anstocratic army is apt to be relaxed in war, 
because that discipline is founded upon habits, and war dis- 
turbs those habits The disapline of a democratic army, on 
the contrary, is strengthened in sight of the enemy, because 
every soldier then clearly perceives that he must be silent 
and obedient m order to conquer 
The nations that have performed the greatest warlike 
achievements knew no other disciphne than that which I 
speak of Among the ancients none were admitted into the 
armies but freemen and atizens, who differed but httle from 
one another apd were accustomed to treat each other as 
equals In this respect it may be said that the armies of anti- 
quity were democratic, althou^ they came out of the 
bosom of aristocracy, the consequence was that in those 
armies a sort of fraternal familiarity prevailed between the 
officers and the men Plutardh’s hves of great commanders 
furnish convincmg instances of the fact the soldiers were 
m the constant habit of freely addressing them general, and 
the general hstened to and answered whatever the soldiers 
had to say, they were kept m order by language and by ex- 
ample far more than by constramt or punishment, the gen- 
eral was as much their compamon as them chief I do not 
know whether the soldiers of Greece and Borne ever ear- 
ned the nunubse of mihtaiy disciphne to the same degree 
of x>erfection as the Russians have done, but this did not 
prevent Alexander from conquermg Asia, and Rome the 
world 
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Chapter XXVI 


SOME CONSIDEEIATIONS ON WAR 
IN DEMOCRATIC COMMUNITIES 


HEN the principle of equably is spreading, not only 
among a single nation, but among several npigVibnriTig na- 
tions at the same time, as is now the case m Europe, the in- 
habitants of these different countries, notwithstanding the dis- 
similarity of language, of customs, and of laws, still resemble 
each other m their equal dread of war and their com- 
mon love of peace ' It is m vam that ambition or anger puts 
arms in the hands of princes, they are appeased m spite of 
themselves by a species of general apathy and goodwill which 
makes the sword drop from their giasp, and wais become 
more rare 

As the spiead of equality, taking place in several coun- 
tries at once, simultaneously impels their various inhabitants 
to follow manufactures and commerce, not only do their 
tastes become similar, but their interests are so mixed and 
entangled with one another that no nation can mflict euls 
on other nations without those evils falling back upon itself, 
and all nations ultimately regard war as a calamity almost 
as severe to the conqueror as to the conquered 

Thus, on the one hand, it is extremely difficult m demo- 
cratic times to draw nations into hostilities, but, on the 
other, it IS almost impossible that any two of them should 
go to war without embroilmg the rest The interests of all 
are so interlaced, their opinions and their wants so mucdi 
abke, that none can remain quiet when the others stir Wars 

lit 15 scarcely necessaiy for me to observe that the dread of «ar 
displayed by the nations of Europe is not attributable solely to the pro- 
gress made by the principle of equah^r among them Independently of 
this permanent cause, several other accidental causes of great weight 
might be pomted out, and I may mention, before all the resti the ex- 
treme that the wars of the Revolution and the Empire have 

left hehmd them 
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therefore become more rare, but when they break out, they 
spread over a larger field 

Neighboring democratic nations not only become alike m 
some respects, but eventually grow to resemble each o&er 
in almost all’’ This simili tude of nations has consequences 
of great unportance m relation to war 
If I mquire why it is that the Helvetic Confederacy made 
the greatest and most powerful nations of Europe tremble 
in the fifteenth century, while at the present day the power 
of that country is exactly proportioned to its population, I 
perceive that the Swiss ^ve become like all the surroimd- 
ing communities, and those surroundmg communities like 

IS not only because these nstians have the same social condi- 
tion, but It anses from the very nature of that social condition, which 
leadi men to imitate and identi^ themselves with each other 
When the members of a community are divided mto castes and classes, 
they not only differ from one another, but have no taste and no desire 
to be alike, on the coutmy, everyone endeaiors, more and more to 
keep his own opinions undisturbed, to retam bis own peculiar habits 
and to remain himself ^lie cbaractensfics of individuals are very 
strongly marked 

When the state of society among a people is democratic— that is to 
say, when there are no longer any castes or dasses in the commumty, 
and all its members are nearly equal m education and in property— the 
human mind follows the opposite directaon Men are much alike, and 
they are annoyed, as it were, by any deviation from that bkeness, for 
from seeking to preserve their own disfanguidung singularities, they 
endeavor to shake them off m order to identify ibemsdves with the 
general mass of the people, which is the sole representative of right 
and of might to their eyes The characteristics of mdividuals are nearly 
obliterated 

In the ages of aristocracy even those who are naturally dike strive 
to create imaginary differences between themsdves, m the ages of 
democracy even those who are not alike sedc nothing more than to 
become so and to copy each other, so strong is the nund of every man 
always earned away hy the generd impulse of mankmd 
Something of the same kind may he observed between nations two 
Tigifinne hai rmg the Rnfii^ anstocTBtiic social randituni remain AorougUy 
distmct and extremdy different, because the epint of anstoeracy is to 
retam strong mdividud characteristics, hut if two nei^honng nahons 
have the same democratic soeid condition, they cannot fail to adopt 
similar opinions and manners, because the spint of democracy tends to 
Bssmulate men to eadi other 
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the Swiss; so that as numerical strength now forms the only 
difference between them, victory necessarily attends the 
largest army. Thus one of the consequences of the democratic 
revolution that is going on in Europe is to malra nu- 
merical strength preponderate on all fields of battle and to 
constrain all small nations to incorporate themselves with large 
states, or at least to adopt the policy of the latter. 

As numbers are the determining cause of victory, panli peo- 
pie ought of course to strive by all the means in its power'to 
bring the greatest possible number of men into the field, men 
it was possible to enlist a kind of troops superior to all others, 
such as the Swiss infantry or the French horse of the si»tppn th 
century, it was not thought necessary to raise very large 
armies; but the case is altered when one soldier is as effident 
as another. 

The same cause that begets this new want also supplies 
means of satisfying it; for, as I have already observed, when 
men are all alike they are all weak, and the supreme power 
of the state is naturally much stronger among democratic 
nations than elsewhere. Hence, while these nations are de- 
sirous of enrolling the whole male population in the ranks 
of the army, they have the power of effecting this object; 
the consequence is that in democratic ages annies seem to 
grow larger in proportion as .the love of war declines. 

In the same ages, too, the manner of carrying on war is 
likewise altered by the same causes. Machiavelli observes, in 
The Prince, “that it is much more difficult to subdue a people 
who have a prince and his barons for their leaders than 
a nation that is commanded by a prince and his slaves.” To 
avoid offense, let us read “public officials” for “slaves,” 
and this important truth will be strictly applicable to our own 


A great aristocratic people cannot either conquer its 
neighbors or be conquered by them without great difficulty. 
It caimot conquer them because all its forces can never he 
and held together for a considerable period; it can- 
not be conquered because an enemy meets at every step 
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mountainous country; the defeated party has -constant oppor- 
tunities of rallying its forces to make a stand in a new 
position. 

Exactly the reverse occurs among democratic nations: 
they easily bring their whole disposable force into the field, 
and when the nation is wealthy and populous it soon becomes 
-victorious; but if it is ever conquered and its territory 
invaded, it has few resources at command; and if the enemy 
takes the capital, the nation is lost. This may very-well 
be e^ained: as each member of the community is indivi- 
dually isolated and extremely powerless, no one of'- the 
whole body can either defend himself or present a rallying- 
point to others. Nothing is strong in a democratic country 
except the state; as the military strength of the state is de- 
stroyed by the destruction of -file army, and- its dvil power 
paralyzed by the capture of the chief city, all that remains is 
only a multitude -without strength or government, unable to 
resist the organized power by which it is assailed. I ^ 
aware that this danger may be lessened by the creation of 
local liberties, and consequmitly of local powers; but this 
remedy will always be insufficient. For after such a catas- 
trophe not only is the population miable to carry on hostili- 
ties, but it may be apprehended that they -will not be inclined 
to attempt it. 

According to the law of nations adopted in civilized coun- 
tries, the object of war is not to seize the property -of private 
indi-viduals, but simply to get possession of political power. 
The destruction of private property is only occasionally re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of attaining the latter object. 

When an aristocratic country is invaded after the defeat 
of its army, the nobles, although they are at the same time 
the -wealthiest members of the community, will continue to 
defend themselves individually rather than submil; for if the 
conqueror remained master of the country he would deprive 
them of their political power, to which they ding even more 
closely than to their property. They therefore prefer fighting 
to submission which is to them the greatest of all misfortunes; 
and they readily cany the people along with them, because 
the people have long been used to follow and obey them, and 
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besides have but little to risk in the war. 

Among a nation in which equality of condition prevails, 
on the contrary, each citizen has but a slender share of poli- 
tical power, and often has no share at all. On the otter 
hand, all are independent, and all have something to lose: 
so that they are much less afraid of being conquered and 
much more afraid of war than an aristocratic people. It will ' 
always be very difficult to convince a democratic people to 
take up arms when hostilities have reached its own territory. 
Hence the necessity of giving to such a people the rights and 
the political character which may impart to every citizen some 
of those interests that cause the nobles to act for the 
public welfare in aristocratic countries. 

It should never be forgotten by the princes and other 
leaders of democratic nations that nothing but the love and 
the habit of freedom can maintain an advantageous contest 
with the love and the habit of physical well-being. I can con- 
ceive nothing better prepared for subjection, in case of de- 
feat, than a democratic people without free institutions. 

Formerly it was customary to take the field with a small 
body of troops, to fight in small engagements, and to m^e 
long regular sieges. Modern tactics consist in fighting deci- 
sive battles and, as soon as a line of march is open before 
the army, in rushing upon the capital city in order to termi- 
nate the war at a single blow. Napoleon, it is said, was the 
inventor of this new system; but the invention of such a sys- 
tem did not depend on any individual man, whoever he 
might be. The mode in which Napoleon carried on war was 
suggested to him by the state of society in his time; that mode 
was successful because it was eminently adapted to that 
state of society and because he was the first to employ it. 
Napoleon was the first commander who marched at the head 
'of an army from capital to capital; but the road was 
opened for him by the ruin of feudal society. It may fairly 
be believed that if that extraordinary man had been bom 
three hundred years ago, he would not have derived the same 
results from his method 'of warfare, or rather that he would 
have had a different method. 

I shall add but a few words on civil wars, for fear of ex- 
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hausting the patience of the reader Most of the remarks that 
I have made respecting foreign wars was apphcaUe a 
jortion to civil wars Men hvmg m democraaes have not 
naturally the military spint, they sometimes acquire it when 
they have been dragged by compulsion to the field, but to 
rise m a body and voluntarily to expose themselves to 
the Horrors of war, and especially of civil war, is a course that 
the men of democracies are not apt to adopt None but the 
most adventurous members of the commumly consent to 
run into such risks, the hulk of the population remam mo- 
tionless 

But even if the population were mdined to act, consider- 
able obstacles would stand m Iheir way, for they can resort 
to no old and weU-estabhshed influence that they are will- 
mg to obey, no well known leaders to rally the discontented, 
as well as to disciphne and to lead them, no pohtical powers 
subordinate to the supreme power of the nation which afford 
an effectual support to the resistance directed against the 
government 

In democratic countnes the moral power of the majority 
is immense, and the physical resources that it has at its com- 
mand are out of all proportion to file physical resources that 
may be combmed agamst it Iherefore the party which oc- 
cupies the seat of the majority, which speaks m its name 
and wields its power, tnumphs mstantaneously and irresist- 
ibly over all private resistance, it does not even give such 
opposition time to exist, but nips it m the bud 

Those who m such nations seek to effect a revolution by 
force of arms have no other resource than suddenly to seize 
upon the whole machmery of government as it stands, whidi 
can better be done by a smgle blow than by a war, fbr^ as 
soon as there is a regular war, the party that represents the 
state is always certain to conquer 

The only case m which a civil war could arise is if the 
army should divide itself mto two factions, the one raismg 
the standard of rebelhon, the other remammg true to its 
allegiance An army constitutes a small commumty, very 
closely kmt together, endowed with great powers of vital- 
ity, and able to supply its own wants for some time Such a 
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war might be bloody, but it could not be long, for either 
rebelhous army would gam over the government by the 
di^lay of its resources or by its first victory, and then 
war would be over, or the struggle would take place, 
then that portion of the army which was not supported 
the organized powers of the state would qieedily either 
band itself or be destroyed. It may therefore be admitted as 
a general truth that in ages of equality avil wars will become 
much less frequ^t and less protracted^ 


1 It should be home m mmd that I speak here of sovereign and in- 
dependent democratic nations not of confederate democracies « 
federacics as the preponderatmg power always resides in ^ite of an 
pnlrt i^ni fictions in the slate governments and not in the federal gov- 
ernment, civil wars are m fact nothing but foreign wars m disguise 
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INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRATIC IDEAS 
AND FEELINGS ON POLmCAL 
SOCIETY 

I SHOUU) imperfectlv fulfill fhe purpose of this book if, after 
having shown what ideas and feehngs are suggested by 
the principle of equahty, I did not point out, before I con- 
clude, the general influence that these same ideas and 
feehngs may exercise upon the government of human socie- 
ties To succeed m this object I shall frequently have to re- 
trace my steps, but I trust the reader will not refuse to fol- 
low me through paths aheady known to him, which may lead 
to some new truth 
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EQUAUTY NATURALLY GIVES MEN A 
TASTE FOR FREE INSTITUTIONS 

T 

J. HE PHmciPLE of equality, which makes men mdependent 
of each other, gives them a habit and a taste for following 
in their private actions no other guide than their own will 
This complete independence, which they constantly enjoy m 
regard to their equals and m the intercourse of pnvate life, 
tends to make them look upon all authority with a jealous 
eye and speedily suggests to them the notion and the love 
of pohtical freedom Men livmg at such times have a natural 
bias towards free institutions Take any one of thwn at 
a venture and search if you can his most deep-seated ins 
tmcts, and you will find that, of all governments, he will 
soonest conceive and most hi^ly value that government 
whose head he has himself elected and whose administration 
he may control 

Of all the pohtical effects produced by the equahty of con- 
ditions, this love of mdependence is the first to strike the oh- 
servmg and to alarm the tinud, nor can it be said that 
their alarm is wholly misplaced, for anarchy has a more for- 
midable aspect m democratic countries than elsewhere 
As the citizens have no direct influence on each other, as soon 
as the supreme power of the nation fails, which kept them 
all in their several stations, it would seem that disorder must 
mstantly reach its utmost pitch and that, every man draivmg 
aside m a different direction, the fabric of society must at 
once crumble away 

I am convmced however, tiiat anarchy is not the prmcipal 
evil that democratic ages have to fear, hut the least For the 
prmciple of equality begets two tendencies the one leads men 
straight to independence and may suddenly drive them 
mto anarchy, the other conducts them by a longer, more 
secret, but more certam road to servitude Nations readily 
discern the former tendency and are prepared to resist it 
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they are led away by the latter, without perceiving its drift, 
hence it is pecuharly important to ppmt It out 
Personally, far from findmg &ult with equahty because it 
inspires a spint of independence, I praise it primarily for 
that very reason I admire it because it lodges m the very 
d^hs of each man’s mind and heart that mdefinable feel- 
mg, the instmctive mclination for pohtical mdependence, and 
thus prepares the remedy for the ill which it engenders It is 
precisely for this reason that I dmg to it 
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THAT THE OPINIONS OF DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONS ABOUT GOVERNICENT ARE 
NATURALLY FAVOURABLE TO THE 
CONCENTRATION OF POWER 


T 

JL HE NonoiT of secondaiy powers placed between the sov- 
ereign and bis subjects occurred naturally to the imagmation 
of aristocratic nations, because those comniunities contained 
individuals or famihes raised above the common level and 
apparently destmed to command by their birth, their educa 
tion, and their wealth This same notion is naturally want- 
mg in the mmds of men m democratic ages, for converse 
reasons, it can only be mtroduced artificially, it can only be 
kept there with difficulty, whereas they conceive, as it were 
without thinkmg about the subject, the notion of a smgle 
and central power which governs the whole commumty by 
its direct influence Moreover, in pohtics as well as m philo- 
sophy and in rehgion the mtellect of democratic nations is 
pecuharly open to simple and general notions Comphcated 
systems are repugnant to it, and its favorite conception is that 
of a great nation composed of citizens all formed upon one 
pattern and all governed by a smgle power 
The very next notion to that of a smgle and central pouer 
which presents itself to the mmds of men m the ages of equa- 
hty IS the notion of uniformity of legislation As every man 
sees that he differs but httle firom those about him, he cannot 
understand why a rule that is apphcable to one man should 
not be equally apphcable to all others Hence the shghtest 
privileges are repugnant to his reason, the faintest dissimi- 
lanties in the pohtical mstitutions of the same people offend 
hiTTi, and unifonmty of legislation appears to him to be the 
first condition of good government 
I on the contrary, that this notion of a uniform rule 
equally on all the members of the commimity was 
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almost uoknown to the human mind in aristocratic ages; either 
it was never broached, or it was rejected. 

Hiese contrary tendencies of opinion ultimately turn on 
both sides to such blind instincts and ungovernable habits 
that they still direct the actions of men, in spite of particular 
exceptions. Notwithstanding the immense variety of condi- 
tions in the Middle Ages, a certain number of persons 
existed at that period in piedsdy similar circumstances; hut 
this did not prevent the laws then in force from assigning to 
each of them distinct duties and different rights. On the con- 
trary, at the present tim^ all the powers of government are 
exerted to impose the same customs and the same laws on 
populations which have as yet hut few points of res^- 
hlance. 

As the conditions of men become equal among a people, 
individuals seem of less and society ol greater importance; or 
rather every citizen, being assimilated to all the rest, is lost 
in the crowd, and nothing stands conspicuous hut the great 
and imposing image of the people at large. This naturally 
gives the men of democratic periods a lofty opinion of the pri- 
vileges of society and a very humble notion of the rights of 
individuals; they are ready to admit that the interests of the 
former are everything and those of the latter nothing. They 
are willing to acknowledge that the poorer which represents 
the community has far more information and wisdom than 
any of the members of that community; and that it 'is 
the duty, as well as the ri^t, of that power to guide as well 
as govern each private citizen. 

If we closely scrutinize our contemporaries and penetrate 
to the root of their political opinions, we shall detect some 
of the notions that I have just pointed out, and we shall per- 
haps be surprised to find so much accordance b^een men 
who are so often at variance. 

The Americans hold that in every state the supreme power 
ou^t to emanate from the people; but when once that power 
is constituted, they can conceive, as it were, no limits to it. 
and they are ready to admit that it has the right to do what- 
ever it pleases. They have not the idi^test notion of peculiar 
privileges granted to cities, families, or persons; their miTidR 
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appear ae»er to have foreseen that it mi^t he possible rot 
‘o applj T-ith strct nnifoimity the samp la-rs to ereiy parTof 
me state and to all its inhabitants. 

^ Ihe same opjaons are more and more diffused m Eurooe, 
the. even insmuate theiasel\es among diore nations tjat 
most «ehenientl. reject tfle prmc.ple of the scnereignt o' 
the people. Sucn nations assign a different ongm to ize 
supreme power 'out thei ascnbs to that power the 
characteTst.cs Among them all the idea of mtermeniate 
po^eii IS weakened and obhlerated. the idea of m- 

heren* is certam mdi%'<duals is ranidls disappearing irom 
the mmds o men the idea of the omnmotence and sole au- 
ihor*t5 ot soaet} at large nses to fill its olace ^These 
Take root and snread m proportion as soaal conditions be- 
come more eoiial and men more alike. The^ are prodnc_d 
ay eoualti ard m tun the% hasten the nrogress of eaua_n 

In France -rhere me resolution of which I am soeamng 
has go^e further than in an^ other European country > tre.e 
opimons have got comn^'ete hold of the nuhhc mmd. Ii we 
lis*en attentive^ to the language ol the various paxtie. m 
Tzacce Te find that there is not ore '^hich has not adopted 
them riro^t of these oarties censure toe conduct of the gov- 
emmen* but ther all ho’d that tne government oj^t osr- 
netuall} to act and interfere m evervthmg that is done Even 
there •“hich are most at variance are nevertheles- agreetl on 
ihiS head The unitp, the ubioruitv the omnipotence of the 
supreme power and the uniformity of ’Is rules constitute ihe 
prmcipal characteristics of all the pohtcal svstems that have 
been put 'oTvard in our age. Th^ recur ev en m the wilde"t 
visions of pohtical regenezatios, the human mmo nurzues 
them m its dreams. 

If thee notions reontaneoiisl** arse m the mmds of no- 
vate mdiv’duals th^ suggest thenselve still more formhlv 
to the mmds of pmees 'KIiiIb the anaent -^jne of European 
somet is altered and dissolved- sovereigns acquire new coa- 
centions of them opportumtie and their dube th^ learn 
for the first time that the central power which thev represent 
may and ou^t to administer by its own agency and on a -uni- 
form pIpTi, all the concerns of the whole commurntr Tms 
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(pinion, which, I will venture to say, was never conceived 
before our tune by the monarchs of Europe, now sinks de^ly 
into the minds of kings and abides there amid all the agitation 
of more unsettled thoughts 

Our contemporaries are therefore much less divided than 
IS commonly supposed, they are constantly disputing as to 
the hands in which supremacy is to be vested, but they readily 
agree upon the duties and the rights of that supremacy The 
notion they all form of government is that of a sole, simple, 
providential, and creative power 

All secondary opimons in pohtics are unsettled, this one 
temains fixed, mvariable, and consistent It is adopted by 
statesmen and pohtical philosophers, it is eagerly laid hold 
of by the multitude, those who govern and those who are 
governed agree to pursue it with equal ardor, it is the earhest 
notion of their mmds, it seems mnate It ongmates, therefore, 
m no caprice of the human intellect, but it is a necessary 
condition of the present state of mankind * 
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THAT THE SENTIMENTS OF 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONS ACCORD WITH 
THEIR OPINIONS IN LEADING THEM TO 
CONCENTRATE POLITICAL POWER 


Ip iris true that in ages of equality men readily adopt the 
notion of a great central power, it cannot be doubted, on the 
other hand, that then- habits and sentunents predispose 
to recognize such a power and to give it their support This 
may be demonstrated m a few words, as the greater part of 
the reasons to which the fact may be attributed have been 
previously stated. 

As the men who inhabit democratic countries have no 
superiors, no inferiors, and no habitual or necessary partners 
in their undertakmgs, they readily fall back upon themselves 
and consider themselves as beings apart I had occasion to 
pomt this out at considerable length m treating of mdividu- 
alism Hence such men can never, ivithout an effort, tear them- 
selves from their private affairs to engage m pubhc busmess, 
their natural bias leads them to abandon the latter to 
the sole visible and permanent representative of the mterests 
of the commumty, tiiat is to say, to the state Not only are 
they naturallv wantmg m a taste for pubhc busmess, but they 
have frequentl) no time to attend to it Private hfe m demo- 
cratic tunes IS so bu^, so excited, so full of wishes and of 
work, that hardly any energy or leisure remains to each mdi- 
for pubhc life I am the last man to contend that these 
propensities are unconquerable, smce my chief object m wnt- 
ing this book has been to combat them I mamtam only that 
at the present day a secret power is fostermg them m the 
rinmaTi heart, and that if they are not chedsed, they will wholly 
overgrow it 

I have also had occasion to show how the mcreasmg love 
of well-bemg and the fluctuatmg character of property cause 
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democtatic nations to dread all violent disturbances Hie love 
of pubbc tranquiUity is frequently the only passion which 
these nations retain, and it becomes more active and powerful 
among them m proportion as all other passions droop 
BTll^ die This naturally disposes the members of the commumty 
constantly to give or to suirender additional n^ts to 
the central power, which alone seems to be mterested m 
defending them by the same means that it uses to defend 
itself 

As m periods of equahty no man is compelled to lend his 
assistance to his fellow men, and none has any right to ex- 
pect mudi support from them, eveiyone is at once mdepend- 
ent and powerless These two conditions, which must never 
be either separately considered or confounded together, m- 
spire the citizen of a democratic country with very contrary 
propensities His independence fills him with self-reliance and 
pride among his equals, his debihty makes him feel from time 
to tune the want of some outward assistance, which he 
cannot expect from any of them, because they are all 
impotent and unsympathizmg hi this predicament he natural- 
ly turns his eyes to that imposmg power which alone 
rises above the level of umversal d^ression Of that power 
his wants and e^ecially his desires contmually remind him , 
until he ultunately views it as the sole and necessary support 
of his own weakness ^ 

lb democratic communities nothing but the central power has any 
stabihty m its position or any permanence m its undertakings AH the 
abzens are in ceasdess shr and transfbimabon Now, it is m the nature 
of all governments to seek constantly to enlarge their sphere of action, 
hence it is ahnost impossible that such a government should not idb- 
matdy succeed, because it acts with a fiimd pcmaple and a constant 
will upon men whose position, ideas, and desires ate constantly chang- 
ing 

It frequenfiy happens that be members of be commumty promote 
be influence of be central power wibout mtending to Democratae 
etas are periods of experiment, mnovatum, and adventure There b 
always a multitude of men engaged m diffiralt or novel undertakings, 
whib bey follow by bemselves wibout backhng bemsdves to their 
fellows Such persons will admit, as a generd principle, bat be pubhe 
aubon^ ou^t not to mterfere in private concerns, but by an excep- 
tion to bat rule, each of bem craves its assistance m be pactieular 
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This may more completely explain what frequently talros 
place in democratic countries, where the very men who are 
so impatient of superiors patiently submit to a master, ex- 
hihiting at once their pride and thdr servility. 

The hatred that men bear to privilege increases in propor- 
tion as privileges become fewer and less considerable, so 
that democratic passions -would seem to bum most fiercdy 
just when they have least fueL I have already given the 
reason for tltis phenomenon. When all conditions are impg ual 
no inequality is so great as to offend the eye, whereas the 
slightest dissimilarity is odious in the midst of general uni- 
formity; the more complete this uniformity is, fee more in- 
supportable fee aght of such a difference becomes. Hence it 
is natural feat fee love of equality should constantly increase 
together with equality itself, and that it should grow by what 
it feeds on. 

This never dying, ever kindling hatred which sets a demo- 
cratic people against fee smallest privileges is peculiarity 
favorable to the gradual concentration of all political rights 
in fee hands of fee representative of the state alone. The 
sovereign, being necessarily and incontestably above all fee 
citizens, does not excite their envy, and each of them thinks 
that he strips his equals of the prerogative that he concedes 
to the cro'wn. The man of a democratic age is extremely re- 
luctant to obey his neighbor, who is bis equal; he refuses to 
acknowledge superior al^ty in sudi a person; he mistrusts 
his justice and is jealous of his power; he fears and he des- 
pises him; and he loves continually to remind him of the com- 


concem on which he is engaged and seeks to draw upon the influence 
of the government for his own benefit, althou^ he would restrict it 
on all other occasions. If a large number of men applies this particular 
exception to a great variety of different purposes, the sphere of the 
centrsd power extends itself imperceptibly in ail directions, dthou^ 
everyone urifees it to he circumscribed. 

a democratic government increases its power simply by the fact 
of its permanence. Time is on its side; every incident be&iends it; flie 
raerinnc of individuals unconsciously promote it; and it may be assoiM 
Uiat the older a democratic communis is, the more centriOized will its 
government become. 
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mon dependence in which both of them stand to the sama 
master 

Every central power, which follows its natural tendencies, 
courts and encourages the principle of equahty, for equahty 
smgularly facihtates, extends, and secures the influence of a 
central power 

In like manner it may be said that every central govern- 
ment worships uniformity, uniformity relieves it from inquiry 
mto an infinity of details, which must be attended to if rules 
have to be adapted to different men, instead of indiscnim- 
nately subjecting all men to the same rule Thus the govern- 
ment likes what the citizens like and naturally hates what 
they hate These common sentiments, which m democratic 
nations constantly unite the sovereign and every member of 
the community m one and the same conviction, establish a 
secret and lasting sympathy between them The faults of the 
government are pardoned for the sake of its mchnations, pub- 
hc confidence is only reluctantly withdrawn m the midst 
even of its mccesses and its errors, and it is restored at ihe 
first call Democratic nations often hate those m whose hands 
the central power is vested, but they always love that power 
itself 

Thus by two separate paths I have reached the same con- 
clusion I have shown that the pnnciple of equahty suggests 
to men the notion of a sole, uniform, and strong government, 
I have now shown that the pnnciple of equahty imparts to 
them a taste for it To governments of this kmd the nations 
of our age are therefore tending They are drawn thither by 
the natural mchnation of mind and heart, and m order to 
reach that result, it is enou^ that they do not chedr them- 
selves in them course 

I am of the opinion that, m the democratic ages which are 
opemng upon us, mdividual independence and local hberties 
will ever be the products of art, that centrahzation will be 
the natural government^ 


iiSee Appendix Z 
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OF CERTAEf PECDLIAE AND 
ACCIDENTAL CAUSES WHICH 
LEAD A PEOPLE TO COIIPLEIE THE 
CENTRALEATION OF GOVERNMENT 
OR DIVERT THEM FROM IT 


If au. democratic nations are instinctively led to the cen- 
tralization of government, th^ tend to this result in an un- 
equal manner. This dexsnds on the particular circumstances 
•whicli may promote or prevent the natural consequences of 
that state of sodefy, circumstances -irhidi are exceedin^y 
numerous, hut of vdiidi 1 shall mention only a few. 

Among men who have liv^ free long before they became 
equal, the tendendes derived from &ee institutiDns combat, 
to a certain extent, the propensities superinduced by the 
piindple of equality, and althou^ the central power may 
increase its privileges among such a people, the private mem- 
bers of such a community will never entirely forfeit their in- 
dependence. But when equality of conditions grows up among 
a people who have never known or have long ceased to 
know what freedom is (and sudi is the case on the continent 
of Burope), as the former habits of the nation are suddenly 
combined, by some sort of natural attraction, with the n^ 
habits and piindples engendered by the state of sodety, all 
powers seem ^ntaneously to rudi to the center. Ihese powers 
accumulate there with astonishing rapidify, and the state ins- 
tantly attains the utmost limi ts of its strength, while private 
persons allow themselves to sink as suddenly to the low^ 
degree of weakness. 

Tlip TTn giieb who emig rated three hundred years ago to 
found a democratic commonwedth on the diores of the 
New World had all learned to take a part in public a^rs in 
their mother country; they were conversant with trial hy 
jury; 'fliey were accustomed to hberty of speech and of toe 
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press, to personal £ceedom, to the notion of ri^ts and the 
practice of assertmg them They earned imfh them to Amer- 
ica these free institutions and manly customs, and diese 
mshtutions preserved them against the encroachmoits of the 
state Thus among the Amencans it is freedom that is old, 
equahty is of comparatively modern date The reverse is 
occurring m Europe, where equahty, mtroduced by absolute 
power and under the rule of kmgs, was already infused into 
the habits of nations long before freedom had entered mto 
their thoughts 

I have said that, among democratic nations the notion of 
government naturally presents itself to the nund under die 
form of a sole and central power, and that the notion of in- 
termediate powers is not fanuhar to them This is pecuharly 
apphcable to the democratic nations which have witnes- 
sed the triumph of the pnnciple of equahty by means of a 
violent revolution As the edasses that managed local af- 
fairs have been suddenly swept away by the storm, and as 
the confused mass that re mains has as yet neither the organ- 
ization nor the habits which fit it to assume the admmistra- 
tion of these affairs, the state alone seems capable of 
takmg upon itself all the details of government, and centra- 
lization becomes, as it were, the unavoidable state of the 
country 

Napoleon deserves neither praise nor censure for havmg 
centered m his own hands almost all the admmistrative 
power of France, for after the abrupt disappearance of the 
nobihty and the higher rank of the middle classes, these 
powers devolved on him of course it would have been al- 
most as difficult for him to reject as to assume them But a 
similar necessity has never been felt by the Amencans, who, 
having passed through no revolution, and havmg governed 
themselves from the first, never had*to call upon ffie state to 
act for a time as their guardian Thus the progress of cen- 
tralization among a democratic people depends not only on 
the progress of equahty, but on the manner m which this 
equahty has been estabhshed 

At the commencement of a great democratic revolution, 
when hostihhes have but just broken out between the dif- 
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ferent classes of sodefy, the people eadeavor to centralize 
fhe public adnunistxation in tbe bands of &e goveramdit, 
in order to -Krest fhe management of local afiaixs from the 
aristocrapy. Tanards the dose of such a revolution, on the 
contrary, it is usually the conquered aristocracy that endea- 
\-ors to make over the management of all a&irs to the state, 
because sudi an aristocraGy dreads the '^^zanny of a people 
that has become its equal and not infrequently its master. 
Thus it is not always tiie same rlacc of the commuiufy that 
strives to increase the prerogative of tiie government; but as 
long as the democratic revolution lasts, there is always one 
das in the nation, powerful in numbers or in wealth, which 
is induced, by peculiar pasaons or interests, to centrdize &e 
public administration, independently of tiiat hatred of being 
governed br ones nd^bor whidr is a general and permanent 
feding among democratic nations. 

It msy be remarked that at the present day the lower orders 
in England are striving wifii all their mi^t to destroy 
local independence and to transfer the administration from 
all the points of fte circumference to the centei^ whereas 
the lu^er dasses are endeavoring to retain this administra- 
tion witlun its andent boundaries. I venture to predict 
that a time will come when the very reverse will happen. 

These observations ercpkdn why the supreme power is 
always stronger, and private individuals weaker, among a de- 
mocratic people that has passed dirou^ a long and ardu- 
ous stru^e to reach a state of equality than among a dem- 
ocratic community in winch the dtizens have been equd from 
the first The eicample of the Americans completdy de- 
monstrates fhe fact The inhabitants of the TTnifed States vm 
never divided by any privileges; thqr have never known 
tile mutual rdation of master and inferior; and as they 
neifiier dread nor hate 6ach ofiier, fliey have never known 
the necessity of calling in the supreme power to manage 
t heir affeirs. The lot of the Americans is angular: they have 
derived from the aristocracy of England the notion of private 
fighfc and the taste for local freedom; and they have been 
able to lefaun both because thpy have had no aristocrapy to 
combat 
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If education enables men at all times to defend their 
independence, this is ..most especially true in democratic 
times. When all men are alike, it is easy .to found a sole and 
all-powerful government hy the aid of mete instinct. But 
men require much intelligence, knowledge, and art to b]> 
ganize and to maintain^ secondary powers under similar cir- 
cumstances and to create, amid the independence and in- 
dividual weakness of the citizens, such free associations as 
may he able to struggle, against .tyranny without destroying 
puWc order. 

. Hence the concentration of power and the subjection of 
individuals will increase among democratic nations, not only 
in the same proportion as. their equality, hut in the same pro- 
portion as tiieir ignorance. It is true that in ages of im- 
perfect dvilization the government is frequently as wanting 
in the knowledge required to impose a despotism upon the 
people as' the people are wanting in the knowledge required 
to shake it off; hut the effect is not the same on both sides. 
However rude a democratic people may he, the central 
power that rules them is never completely devoid of culti- 
vation, because it readily draws to its own uses what little 
.cultivation, is to he found in the country, and, if necessary, 
may seek assistance elsewhere. Hence among a nation which 
is ignorant as well as democratic an amazing difference can- 
not &il speedily to arise between the intellectual capadty of 
the ruler and that of each of his subjects. This completes the 
easy concentration of all power in his hands: the adminis- 
trative function of the state is peipetudly extended because 
the state alone is competent to administer the afl^s of the 
country. 

Aristocratic nations, however unenli^tened they may be, 
never afford the same spectade, because in them instruction 
is nearly equally diffused between the monarch and the lead- 
ing members of the community. 

The Pasha who now rules in Egypt found the population 
of that country composed of men exceedin^y ignorant and 
equal, and he has borrowed the sdence and ability of Europe 
to govern that- people. As the personal attainments of the 
sovereign are thus combined with the ignorance and demo- 
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cratic weakness of his subjects, tbe utmost centralization -has 
been established without impediment, and the Padia has made 
the country his ^ factory, and the inhabitants his work- 

I think that extreme centralization of government ulti- 
mately enervates society and thus, after a length of timn, 
weakens the government itself; but I do not deny that a cen- 
tralized social power may be able to execute great under- 
takings with facility in a given time and on a particular point. 
This is more especially true of war, in which success 
depends much more on the means of transferring all -the re- 
sources of a nation to one single point than on the extmt 
of those resources. Hence it is chiefly in war that natio ns de- 
sire, and frequently need, to increase the powers of the cen- 
tral government. All men of military genius are fond of 
centralization, which increases their strength; and all men of 
centralizing genius are fond of war, which compels -nations 
to combine all their powers in the hands of the govermnrai 
Thus the democratic tendency that leads men unceaan^y'to 
multiply the privileges of the state and to circumscribe the 
rights of private persons is much more rapid and constant 
among those democratic nations that are exposed by their- 
position to great and frequent wars than among all others. 

I have shown how the dread of disturbance and the love 
of well-being insensibly lead democratic nations to increase 
the functions of central government as the only power which 
appears to be intrinsically sufficiently strong, enli^tened, and 
secure to protect them from anarchy. I would now add that 
all the particular circumstances which tend to make the state 
of a democratic community agitated and precarious enhance 
this general propensity and lead private persons more and 
more to sacrifice their ri^ts to their tranquillity. 

A people is therefore never so disposed to increase the func- 
tions of central government as at the close of a long and 
bloody revolution, which, after having wrested property 
from the hands of its former possessors, has shaken all belief 
and filled the nation with fierce hatreds, conflicting interests, 
and contending factions. Ihe love of public tranquillity^ be- 
comes at such times an indiscriminate passion, and the mem- 
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bers of the community are apt to conceive a most mordinate 
devotion to order 

I have already examined several of the madents that may 
concur to promote the centralization of power, but the 
p rinnipal cause shU remams to be noticed The foremost of 
the modental causes which may draw the management of all 
affairs mto the hands of the ruler m democratic countries is 
the ongm of that ruler himself and his own propensities Men 
who hve m the ages of equality are naturally fond of 
central power and are willing to extend its privileges, but if 
it happens that this same power faithfully represents their 
own mterests and exactly copies their own mclmations, the 
confidence they place m it knows no bounds, end they flunk 
that whatever they bestow upon it is bestowed upon fliem- 
selves 

The attraction of administrative powers to the center will 
always be less easy and less rapid under the reign of king s 
who are still m some way connected with the old aristocratic 
ordear than imder new prmces, the children of their own 
achievements, whose birth, prejudices, pri^ensities, and 
habits appear to bmd them indissolubly to the cause of 
equahty I do not mean that prmces of aristocratic ongm 
who hve m democratic ages do not attempt to centralize, I 
beheve they apply themselves as diligently as any others to 
that object For them the sole advantages of equahty he m 
that direction, but their opportumhes are less great, because 
the community, mstead of volunteering comphance with 
their desires, frequently obey them with reluctance In demo- 
cratic commumties the rule is that centralization must m- 
crease m proportion as the sovereign is less anstocrahc 

When an ancient race of kmgs stands at the head of an ans- 
tocrapy, as the natural prejudices of flie sovereign per- 
fect^ accord with the natural prejudices of the nobihly, the 
vices mherent m anstocratic commumties have a free course 
and meet with no corrective The reverse is the case when 
the scion of a feudal stock is placed at the head of a demo 
crabc people The sovereign is constantly led, by his educa- 
tion, his habits, and his associations, to adopt sentiments 
suggested fay the mequality of conditions, and the people fend 
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as constantly, by their social condition, to those manners whidi 
are engendered by equahty At such tunes it often happens 
that the citizens seek to control the central power far less 
as a lyranmcal than as an aristocratic power, and that they 
persist m the firm defense of their independence, not oidy 
becuse they would remam free, but especially because they 
are determmed to remam equal 

A revolution that overthrows an ancient regal famdy m 
order to place new men at the head of a democratic people 
may temporarily weaken the central power, but however 
anarchical such a revolution may appear at first, we need 
not hesitate to predict that its final and certain consequence 
will be to extend and to secure the prerogative of that 
power 

The foremost or mdeed the sole condition requued m 
order to succeed in centralizmg the supreme power m a de- 
mocratic community is to love equably, or to get men to be- 
lieve you love it Thus the science of despotism, which ivas 
once so complex, is sunphfied, and reduced, at it ivere, 
to a suigle prmciple 
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THAT AMONG THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS OP OUR TIME THE 
SOVEREIGN POWER IS INCREASING, 
ALTHOUGH THE SOVEREIGNS 
ARE LESS STABLE 


On reflecting upon what has already been said, the 
reader will he startled and alarmed to find that in Europe 
eveiything seems to conduce to the mdefinite extension of 
the prerogatives of government and to render every day 
private mdependence more weak, more subordinate, and 
more precarious 

The democratic nations of Europe have all the general 
and permanent tendencies which urge the Amencans to the 
centralization of government, and they are moreover ex- 
posed to a number of secondary and mcidental causes with 
which the Amencans are imacquamted It would seem as if 
every step they make towards equahty bnngs them nearer to 
despotism 

And, indeed, if we only look around, we shall be con- 
vmced that such is the fact Dunng the artistocratic ages that 
preceded the present time, the sovereigns of Europe had 
been depnved of, or had relmquished, many of the rights 
inherent m their power Not a hundred years ago, among 
the greater part of European nations, numerous pnvate 
persons and corporations were sufficiently mdependent to 
administer justice, to raise and maintam troops, to levy 
taxes, and frequently even to make or interpret the law The 
state has everywhere resumed to itself alone these natural 
attnbutes of sovereign power, m all matters of government 
the state tolerates no mtennediate agent between itself and 
the people, and it directs them by itself m general aSaus I 
am fm from blammg this concentration of power, I sunply 
pomt it out 
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At the same period a great number of secondary powers 
existed in Europe, which represented local interests and 
administered local affairs. Most of these local authorities 
have already disappeared; all are speedily tending to disap- 
pear or to fall into the most complete dependence. IVom 
one end of Europe to the other the privileges of the nobility, 
the liberties of cities, and the powers of provincial bodies are 
either destroyed or are upon the verge of destruction. 

In the course of the last half-century Europe has endured 
many revolutions and counter-revolutions, which have a gi - 
tated it in opposite directions; but all these perturbations 
resemble each other in one respect: they have all shaken or 
destroyed the secondary powers of government. The local 
privileges which the Frendi did not abolish in the countries 
they conquered have finally succumbed to the poliqy of the 
princes who conquered the French. Those princes rejected 
all the irmovations of the French Revolution except cen- 
tralization; that is the only principle they consented to re- 
ceive from such a source. 

My object is to remark that all these various rights which 
have been successively wrested, in our time, from classes, 
guilds, and individuals have not served to raise new second- 
ary powers on a more democratic basis, but have uniformly 
been concentrated in the hands of the sovereign. Everywhere 
the state acquires more and more direct control over the 
humblest members of the community and a more -exclusive 
power of governing each of them in his smallest concerns.^ 

iTbis gradual weakening of the individual in relation to society at 
large may be traced in a thousand things. 1 shall select from among 
these examples one derived from the law of wills. 

In aristocracies it is conunon to profess the greatest reverence for the 
last widies of a dying man. lUs feeling sometimes even became super- 
stitious amottg the cider nations of Europe: the power of the state, fm 
from interfering with the caprices of a dying man, gave full force to 
the very least of them and ensured to him a perpetual power. 

When all the living men are weak, the will of the dead is less ros- 
peeted; it is circumscribed within a narrow range, beyond which it is 
a^niilli.,1 or checked by the supreme power of the laws. In the Middle 
Ages testamentary power had, so to speak, no limits; among fte Frmch 
at the present day a man carmot distribute his fortune among his diud- 
ren without the interference of the state; after having domineered over 
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Almost all the daritable establishments of Europe were 
formerly in the hands of private persons or of guilds; fh^ 
are now almost all dependent on the supreme government, 
and in many countries are actually administered by that 
power. The state almost exclusively undertakes to supply 
bread to the hungry, assistance and shelter to the sink, work 
to the idle, and to act as the sole reliever of all kintig of 
misery. 

Education, as well as charity, has become in most coun- 
tries at the present day a national concern. The state re- 
ceives, and often takes, the child from the arms of the 
mother'to hand it over to official agents; the state undertakes 
to train the heart and to instruct the mind of each gener- 
ation. Uniformity prevails in the courses of public instruc- 
tion as in everything else; diversity as well as freedom is 
disappearing day by day. 

Nor do I hesitate to affirm that among almost all the 
Christian nations of our days, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
religion is in danger of falling into the hands of the govern- 
ment Not that rulers are over-jealous of the right of settling 
points of doctrine, but they get more and more hold upon 
the will of those by -vriiom doctrines are expounded; they 
derive the clergy of their property and pay them salaries; 
they divert to their own ministers, often their own serv- 
ants, and by this alliance with religion they reach the inner 
d^ths of the soul of man.- 

But this is as yet only one side of the picture. The au- 
thority of government has not only spread, as we have just 
seen, throu^out the sphere of all existing powers, till that 
Inhere can no longer contain it, but it goes further and in- 

a man’s whole life, the law insists upon regulating even his very last 
act. 

s ]b proportion as the functions of the central power are augmented, 
tile nuniber of public oCBcers by whom that power is 'represented must 
increase also. !I3iey form a nation within each nation; and as they riiare 
the stability of the govemment, they more and more fill up the place 
of an aristocracy. 

In almost every part of Europe the government rules in two ways: 
it rules one portion of the citizens tty the fear which they fed for its 
agents and the other by the hope they have of becoming its agents. 
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vades the domain heretofore reserved to private independ- 
ence. A multitude of actions which were formerly entirely 
beyond the control of the public administration have been 
subjected to that control in our time, and the number of 
them is constantly increasing. 

Among aristocratic nations the supreme government 
usually contented itself with managing and superintending 
the commurtily in whatever directly and ostengbly con- 
cerned the national honor, but in all other rei^ects the 
people were left to work out their own free will Among 
these nations the government often seemed to forget that 
there is a point at which the foults and the sufferings of pri- 
vate persons involved the general pro^erity, and that to 
prevent the ruin of a private individual must sometimes be 
a matter of public importance. 

The democratic nations of our time lean to the opposite 
extreme. It is evident that most of our rulers will not content 
themselves vnth governing the people coUectivdiy; it would 
seem as if they thought themselves responsible for the ac- 
tions and private condition of their subjects, as if they had 
undertaken to guide and to instruct each of them in the 
various incidents of life and to secure their happiness quite 
independently of their own consent On the other hand, 
private in^viduals grow more and more apt to look upon , 
the supreme power in the same light; they invoke its assist-, 
ance in all their necessities, and they fix thrir eyes upon the 
administration as their mentor or their guide. 

I assert that there is no country in Europe in whidi the 
public administration has not become, not only more cen- 
tralized, but more inquisitive and more minute; it every- 
where interferes in private concerns more than it did; it 
regulates more undertaldngs, and tmdertakings of a lesser 
triniT; and it gains a firmer footing every day about, above, 
and around all private persons, to assist, to advise, and to 
coerce them. 

Formerly a sovereign lived upon the income of his lands 
or the revenue of lus taxes; this is no longer the case now 
that his wants have increased as well as his power. Under 
the same circumstances that formerly compdled a prince to 
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put on a new tax, he now has recourse to a loan Thus the 
state gradually becomes the debtor of most of the wealthie 
members of the community and centralizes the largest 
amounts of capital m its own hands 
Small capital is drawn mto its keepmg by another method 
As men are mtermmgled and conditions become more 
equal, the poor have more resources, more education, and 
more desires, they conceive the notion of bettering their 
condition, and this teacdies them to save These savmgs are 
daily producmg an infinite number of small capitals, the 
slow and gradual produce of labor, which are always in- 
creasing But the greater part of this mon^ would be 
unproductive if it remamed scattered in the hands of its 
owners This circumstance has given rise to a philanthropic 
institution which will soon become, if I am not mistaken, 
one of our most important pohtical institutions Some chari- 
table persons conceived the notion of coUectmg the savmgs 
of the poor and placing them out at mterest In some coun- 
tries these benevolent associations are stiU completdy 
distinct from the state, but m almost all they manifestly 
tend to identify themselv« with fibe government, and m 
some of them, the government has superseded them, takmg 
upon itself the enormous task of centralizmg m one jdace, 
and puttmg out at mterest, on its own responsibihty, the 
daily savings of many milhons of the working classes 
Thus the state draws to itself the wealth of the nch by loans 
and has the poor man’s mite at its disposal m the savmgs 
banks The wealth of the country is perpetually flowmg 
around the government and passmg through its hands, the 
accumulation mcreases in die same proportion as the equadify 
of conditions, for m a democratic country the state alone ins- 
pires private mdmduals with confidence, because the state 
alone appears to be endowed with strength and durabihty ^ 
®On the one hand, the taste for worldly wdfare is perpetually in- 
creasing, and, on the other, the government gets more and more com- 
plete possession of the sources of that welfare 
Thus men are fidlowmg two separate roads to servitude, the taste 
for their own wdl-bemg withhold them from takmg a part m tiie 
government, and their love of that wdl-bemg forces them to closer and 
closer d^endence upon those who govern 
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Thus the sovereign does not coniine himsplf to the "'anncr 
ment of the pubhc treasury, he interferes in private money 
matters, he is the superior, and often the master, of all the 
members of the commumty, and m addition to this he assumes 
the part of their steward and paymaster 
The central power not only fulfills of itself the whole of the 
duties formerly discharged by various authorities, eirtenclmg 
those duties, and surpassmg those authorities, but it performs 
them with more alertness, strength, and independence tTian it 
displayed before All the governments of Europe have, m our 
tune, smgularly improved the silence of administration, they 
do more thmgs, and they do everythmg with more order, 
more celerity, and at less expense, they seem to be constantly 
enriched by all the experience of which they have stnpped 
private persons From day to day, the prmces of Europe hold 
their subordmate ofSces under stncter control and mvent new 
methods for guidmg them more closely and inspecting them 
with less trouble Not content with managing everythmg hy 
their agents, they imdertake to manage the conduct of then 
agents m everythmg, so that the pubhc administration not 
only d^ends upon one and the same power, but It is more 
and more confined to one spot and concentrated m the same 
hands The government centralizes its agency while it in- 
creases its prerogative, hence a twofold mcrease of strength 
In CTaTniniTig the ancient constitution of the judicial power 
among most European nations, two thmgs strike the mmd 
the md^endence of that power and the extent of its functions 
Not only did the courts of justice decide almost all differences 
between private persons, but m very many cases they acted 
as arbiters between private persons and the state 
I do not here allude to the pohtical and admuustrative 
functions that courts of judicature had usurped m some 
countries, but to the judicial duties common to them all In 
most of the countries of Europe there were, and there still 
are, many private rights, connected for the most part with 
the general n^t of property, which stood under the pro- 
tection of the courts of justice, and which the state could not 
violate without their sanction It was this semi-pohtical power 
that mainly distmguished the European courts of judicature 
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from all others; for all nations have had judges, hut all have 
not invested their judges with the same privileges. 

Upon examining what is now occurring among the dem- 
ocratic nations of Europe that are called free, as well as 
among the others, it will be observed that new and more 
dependent courts are everywhere springing up by the side of 
the old ones, for the ejqaess purpose of deciding, by an 
extraordinary jurisdiction, such litigated matters as may rise 
between the government and private persons. The elder 
judicial power retains its independence, but its jurisdiction is 
narrowed; and there is a growing tendency to reduce it to be 
exclusivdy the arbiter between private interests. 

The number of these special courts of justice is continually 
increasing, and their functions increase likewise. Thus the 
government is more and more absolved from the necessity of 
subjecting its policy and its ri^ts to the sanction of another 
power. As judges cannot be dispensed with, a least the state 
is to select them and always to hold them under its control; 
so that between the government and private individuals they 
place the effigy of justice rather than justice itself. The stale 
is not satisfied with drawing all concerns to itself, but it ac- 
quires an ever increasing power of deciding on them all, 
without restriction and without appeal* 

There exists among the modem nations of Europe one 
great cause, independent of all those which have already been 
pointed out, which perpetually contributes to extend the 
agenoy or to strengthen the prerogative of the supreme power, 
thou^ it has not been sufficiently attended to: I mean the 
growth of manufactures, which is fostered by the progress of 
social equality. Manufacturers generally collect a multitude 
of men on the same spot, among whom new and complex 
relations spring up. These men are exposed by their calling to 
great and sudden alternations of plenty and want, during 

^ A strange sophism has been uttered on this subject in Rrance. 'When 
a suit arises between the govamnent and a private person, it is not to 
be tried before an ordinary judge, in order, they say, hot to mix tire 
administrative and the judicial powers; as if it were not to confuse 
those powers and in the most dangerous and oppressive maimer to 
invest the government with tire office of judging and administeiing at 
the same time. 
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■wihich public tranquillity is endangered. It may also happen 
that these employments sacrrifice the health and even the life 
of those who gain by them or of those who live by 
Thus, the manufacturing classes require more regulation, 
superintendence, and restraint than the other cla^s of 
society, and it is natural that the powers of government fiTimiyi 
increase in the same proportion as those classes, 

This is a truth of general application; what follows more 
especially concerns the nations of Europe. In the centuries 
which preceded that in which we live, the aristocracy was 
in possession of the soil, and was competent to defend it; 
landed property was therefore surrounded by ample secu- 
rities, and its possessors enjoyed great independence. This 
gave rise to laws and customs that have been perpetuated, 
notwithstanding the subdivision of lands and the ruin of the 
nobility; and at the present time landowners and agricultur- 
ists are still those among the community who most easily 
escape from the control of the supreme power. 

In these same aristocratic ages, in which all the sources of 
our history are to be traced, personal property was of small 
importance and those who possessed it were despised and 
weak. The manufacturing class formed an exception in the 
midst of those aristocratic communities; as it had no certain 
patronage, it was not outwardly protected and was often 
unable to protect itself. Hence a habit sprang up of consider- 
ing manufacturing property as something of a peculiar nature, 
not entitled to the same deference and not worthy of the same 
securities as property in general; and manufacturers were 
looked upon as a small class in the social hierarchy, whose 
independence was of small importance and who might with 
propriety be abandoned to the disciplinary passions of princes. 
On glanring over the codes of the Middle Ages, one is sur^ 
prised to see, in those periods of personal indqjendence, with 
what incessant royal regulations manufactures were hamp- 
ered, even in their smallest details; on this point centraliza- 
tion was as active and as minute as it can ever be. 

Since that time a great revolution has taken place in the 
world; manufacturing property, which was then only in fte 
germ, has ^read till it covers Europe: the manufectuiing 
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class has been multiplied and enriched by the remnants of 
all other ranks; it has grown and is still perpetually growing 
in number, in importance, in wealth. Almost all those who 
do not belong to -it are connected with it at least on some one 
point; after having been an exception in society, it threatens 
to become the chief, if not the only class. Nevertheless, the 
notions and political habits created by it of old still continue. 
These notions and habits remain imchanged, because they are 
old, and also because they happen to be in perfect ac- 
cordance with the new notions and general habits of our 
contemporaries. 

Manufacturing property, then, does not extend its rights 
in the same ratioras its importance. The manufacturing classes 
do not become less dependent while they become more 
numerous, but, on the contrary, it would seem as if despotism 
lurked within them and naturally grew with their grov^.” 

As a nation becomes more engaged in m anuf actures, the 
lack of roads, canals, harbors, and other works of a semi- 
public nature, which facilitate the acquisition of wealth, is 
more strongly felt; and as a nation becomes more democratic, 

Gi shall cite a few facts in support of this. Mines are the natural 
souices of manufacturing wealth; as manufactures have grown up in 
Eun^e, as the produce of mines has become of more general import- 
*' ance, and profitable mining more difficult because of the subdivision of 
property which is a consequence of the equality of conditions, most 
governments have asserted a right of owning the soil in which the 
mines lie, and of inspecting the works, which has never been the case 
with any other kind of property. 

Thus mines, which were private property, subject to the same obliga- 
tions and dieltered by the same guarantees as all other landed pn^erty, 
have fallen under the control of the state. The state either works them 
or leases them; their owners become mere tenants, deriving their rights 
from the state. Moreover, the state almost everywhere claims the power 
of directing their operations: it lays down rules, enforces the adoption 
of particular methods, subjects the miners to constant supervision, and, 
•if refnctory, they are ousted by a government court of justice, and the 
government transfers their contract to other hands; so that the govern- 
ment not only possesses the mines, but has all the men who work them 
in its power. Nevertheless, as industry increases, the working of old 
mines increases also; new ones are opened; the mining population 
expands and grows; day by day governments augment their subter- 
• ranean dominions, and people them with their agents. 
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private individuals are less able, and the state more able, to 
execute works of such magnitude. I do not hesitate to assert 
that the manifest tendency of all governments at the present 
time is to take upon themsdves alone the execution of 
undertakings, by which means they daily hold in closer 
dependence the population which they govern. 

On the other hand, in proportion as the power of a state 
increases and its necessities are augmented, the state con- 
sumption of manufactured produce is always growing larger; 
and these commodities are generally made in the arsenals 
or establislunents of the government. Thus in every kingd^yin 
the ruler becomes the principal manufacturer: he collects and 
retains in his service a vast number of engineers, architects, 
mechanics, and handicraftsmen. 

Not only is he the principal manufacturer, but he tends 
more and more to become the chief, or rather the master, of 
all other manufacturers. As private persons become power- 
less by becoming more equal, they can effect nothing in 
manufactures without combination; but the government nat- 
urally seeks to place these combinations under its oivn con- 
trol. 

It must be admitted that these collective beings, which are 
called companies, are stronger and more formidable than a 
private individual can ever be, and that they have less of the ,, 
responsibility for their own actions; whence it seems reason- 
able that they should not be allowed to retain so great an 
independence of the supreme government as might be con- 
ceded to a private indiriduaL 

Rulers are the more apt to follow this line of policy as their 
own inclinations invite them to it. Among democratic xiations 
it is only by association that the resistance of the people to 
the government can ever display itself; hence the latter 
always looks with ill favor on those associations which are 
not in its own power; and it is well worthy of remark that 
among democratic nations the people themselves often enter- 
tain against these very associations a secret feeling of fear 
and jealousy, which ^prevents the citizens from defending 
the institutions of which they stand so much in need. The 
power and the duration of these small private bodies in the 
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mids t of the weakness and instabihty of the whole community 
astonish and alarm the people, and the free use which each 
association makes of its natural powers is almost regarded as 
a dangerous privilege All the associations that sprmg up in 
our age are, moreover, new corporate powers, whose rights 
have not been sanctioned by tune, they come mto existence at 
a time when the notion of private rights is weak and when 
the power of government is unbounded Hence it is not sur- 
pnsmg that they lose their freedom at them birth 

Among all European nations there are some kmds of as- 
sociations or companies which cannot be formed until the 
state has examined their by-laws and authorized their exist- 
ence In several others attempts are made to extend this rule 
to all associations, the consequences of such a policy, if it 
were successful, may easily be foreseen 

If once the sovereign had a general right of authonzmg 
associations of all kmds upon certain conditions, he would 
not be long without claiming the nght of supenntendmg and 
managmg them, in order to prevent them from departing 
from the rules laid down by hunself In this manner the state, 
after having reduced all who are desirous of formmg asso- 
ciations mto dependence, would proceed to reduce into the 
same condition all who belong to assoaations already formed, 
that IS to say, almost all the men who are now m existence 

Governments thus appropriate to themselves and convert 
to their own purposes the greater part of this new power 
which manufacturmg mterests have m our time brought into 
the world Manufactures govern us, they govern manufac- 
tures 

I attach so much importance to all that I have just been 
saymg that 1 am tormented by the fear of havmg unpaired 
my meaning m seeking to render it more clear If the reader 
thinks that the examples I have adduced to support my ob- 
servations are insufEment or ill-chosen, if he imagines that 
I have anywhere exaggerated the encroachments of the su- 
preme power, and, on the other hand, that I have underrated 
the extent of the sphere which still remains open to the exeiv 
tions of individual independence, I entreat him to lay down 
the book for a moment and to turn his mmd to reflect upon 
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the subjects I have attempted to explain Let him attentively 
examine what is taking place m France and in other coun- 
tries, let him inquire of those about him, let him search him- 
self, and I am much mistaken if he does not arrive, without 
my guidance, and by other paths, at the pomt to whidi I have 
sought to lead him 

He will perceive that, for the last h^-century, centraliza- 
tion has everywhere mcreased m a thousand different ways 
Wars, revolutions, conquests, have served to promote it, all 
men have labored to increase it In the course of the same 
period, during which men have succeeded one another with 
singular rapidity at the head of affairs, their notions, mter- 
ests, and passions have been infinitely diversified, but all 
have, by some means or other, sought to centrahze Hus ms- 
tmctive centralization has been the only settled pomt amid 
the extreme mutabihty of their hves and their thoughts 

If the reader, after having investigated these details of 
human affairs, will seek to survey the wide project as a 
whole, he will be struck by the result On the one hand, the 
most settled dynasties shaken or overthrown, the people 
eveiywhere escapmg by violence from the sway of them laws, 
abolishing or limiting the authority of them rulers or them 
prmces; the nations which are not m open revolution restless 
at least, and excited, all of them ammated by the same spmit 
of revolt, and, on the other hand, at this very period of 
anarchy, and among these untractable nations, the mcessant 
increase of the prerogative of the supreme government, be- 
coming more centralized, more adventurous, more absolute, 
more extensive, the people perpetually falbng under the con- 
trol of the puUiC admmistration, led insensibly to surrender 
to it some further portion of then individual independence, 
till the very men who from time to time upset a throne and 
trample on a race of kings bend more and more obsequiously 
to the shghtest dictate of a clerk Thus m our days two con- 
trary revolutions appear to be gomg on, the one continually 
weakemng the supreme power, the other as continually 
strengthenmg it, at no other period in our history has it ap 
peared so weak or so strong 

But upon a more attentive examination of the state of the 
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world, it appears that these two revolutions are intimately 
connected together, that they originate in the same source, 
arid that, after having followed a separate course, they lead 
men at last to the same result. 

I may venture once more to repeat what I have already 
said or implied in several parts of this book: great care must 
be taken not to confound the principle of equality itself with 
the revolution which finally establishes that principle in the 
social condition and the laws of a nation. Here lies the reason 
for almost all the phenomena that occasion our astonishment. 

All the old political powers of Europe, the greatest as well 
as the least, were founded in ages of aristocracy, and they 
more or less represented or defended the prindples of in- 
equality and of privilege. To make the novel wants and inter- 
ests which the growing principle of equality introduced 
preponderate in government, our contemporaries had to 
overturn or to coerce the established powers. This led men 
to -make revolutions and breathed into many of them that 
fierce love of disturbance and independence which all rev- 
olutions, whatever be their object, always engender. 

I do not believe that there is a single country in Europe in 
which the progress of equality has not been preceded or fol- 
lowed by some violent changes in the state of property and 
persons; and almost all these changes have been attended 
with much anarchy and license, because they have been made 
by the least civilized portion of the nation against that which 
is most civilized. 

Hence proceeded the twofold contrary tendencies that I 
have just pointed out.-' As long as the democratic revolution 
was glowing with heat, the men who were bent upon the 
destruction of old aristocratic powers hostile to that revo- 
lution displayed a strong spirit of independence; but as the 
victory of the principle of equality become more complete, 
they gradually surrendered themselves to the propensities 
natural to that condition of equality, and they strengthened 
free in order to make themselves equal; but in proportion 
as equality was more established by the aid of freedom, free- 
dom itself was thereby rendered more difficult of attainment. 

These two states of a nation have sometimes been contem- 
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poraneous: flie last generation in France ^owed how a people 
might organize a stupendous tyranny in the community at 
the very time when they were baffling the authority of the 
nobility and braving the power of all kings, at once teaching 
the world the way to win freedom and the way to lose it. 

In our days men see that constituted powers are crum- 
bling down on every side; they see all ancient authority dy- 
ing out, all ancient barriers tottering to tbdr fall, and the 
judgment of the wisest is troubled at the si^t: they attend 
only to the amaang revolution that is taking place before 
their eyes, and they imagine that mankind is about to fall 
into perpetual anarchy. If they looked to the final conse- 
quences of this revolution, thmr fears would perhaps assume 
a different shape. For myself, I confess that I put no trust 
in the ^irit of freedom which appears to animate my con- 
temporaries. I see well enou^ that the nations of this age 
are turbulent, but I do not clearly perceive that they are 
liberal; and I fear lest, at tbe close of those perturbations 
which rock the base of thrones, the dominion of sovermgns 
may prove more powerful than it ever was before. 
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WHAT SORT OF DESPOTISM 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONS 
HAVE TO FEAR 


X HAD remarked durmg my stay m the United States that a 
democratic state of society, similar to that of the Americans, 
TTiight. offer singular facihties for the establishment of despot- 
ism, and I perceived, upon my return to Europe, how much 
use had already been made, by most of our rulers, of the 
notions, the sentunents, and the wants created by this same 
social condition, for the purpose of extendmg the arde of 
them power This led me to think that the nations of Christ- 
endom would perhaps eventually undergo some oppression 
like that which hung over several of the nations of the ancient 
world 

A more accurate examination of the subject, and five years 
of further meditation, have not dimmished my fears, but have 
changed their object 

No sovereign ever lived m former ages so absolute or so 
powerful as to undertake to administer by his own agency, 
and without the assistance of mtermediate powers, all the 
parts of a great empire, none ever attempted to subject all 
his subjects indiscriminately to strict uniformity of regulation 
and personally to tutor and direct every member of the com- 
mumty The notion of such an undertaking never occurred to 
the human nund, and if any man bad conceived it, the want 
of mfoimation, the imperfection of the administrative system, 
and, above all, the natural obstacles caused by the mequahty 
of conditions would speech^ have checked the execution of 
so vast a design 

When the Roman emperors were at the hei^t of their 
power, the different nations of the empire still preserved 
usages and customs of great diversity, althou^ they were 
subject to the same monarch, most of the provmces were 
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separately administered; they abounded in powerful and ac- 
tive municipalities; and althou^ the whole government of 
the empire was centered in the hands of the Emperor alone 
and he always remained, in case of need, the supreme arbi- 
ter in all matters, yet the details of social life and private oc- 
cupations lay - for the most part beyond his control. The 
emperors possessed, it is true, an immense and nnrViPPlri»j 
power, which allowed them to gratify all their whimsical 
tastes and to employ for that purpose the whole strength of 
the state. They frequently abused that power arbitrarily to 
deprive their subjects of property or of life; their tyr anny 
was extremely onerous to the few, but it did not reach the 
many; it was confined to some few main objects and negat- 
ed -the rest; it was violent, but its range was limits. 

It would seem that if despotism were to be established 
among the democratic nations of our days, it might a^Ume 
a different character;- it would be more extensive and more 
mild; it would degrade men without tormenting them. I do 
not question that, in an age of instruction and equality like 
our own, sovereigns might more easily succeed in collecting 
all political power into their own hands and mi^t interfere 
more habitually and decidedly with the circle of private in- 
terests than any sovereign of antiquity could ever do. But thb 
same principle of equality which facilitates despotism tempers 
its rigor. We have seen how tiie customs of society become 
more humane and gentle in proportion as men become more 
equal and alike. When ‘no member of the community has much 
power or much wealth, tyranny is, as it were, vnthout op- 
portunities and a field of action. As all fortunes are scanty, 
the passions of men are naturally circumscribed, their im- 
agination limited, their pleasiires simple. This universal 
moderation moderates the sovereign himself and checks 
within certain limits the inordinate stretdi of his desires. 

Independently of these reasons, drawn from the nature of 
the state of society itself, I might add many others arising 
from causes beyond my subject; but I shall keep within the 
Umits I have laid down. 

Democratic governments may become violent and even 
cruel at certain periods of extreme effervescence or of great 
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danger, but these crises will be rare and brief When I con- 
sider the petty passions of our contemporaries, the mildness 
of their manners, the extent of their education, the punty of 
their rehgion, the gentleness their morahty, their regular 
and industrious habits, and the restraint which they almost 
all observe m them vices no less than m their virtues, 1 have 
no fear that they will meet with tyranny in their rules, but 
rather with guardians * 

I dunk, then, that the ^eaes of oppression by which dem- 
ocratic nations are menaced is unhke ansrthmg that ever 
before existed m the world, our contemporaries will find no 
prototype of it in their memories I seek in vain for an ex- 
pression that will accurately convey the whole of the idea 
I have formed of it, the old world despotism and tyranny are 
inappropriate the thing itself is new, and smce I cannot name, 
I must attempt to define it 

I seek to trace the novel features under which despotism 
may appear m the world The first thmg that strikes the ob- 
seivation is an innumerable multitude of men, all equal and 
_ alike, mcessantly endeavormg to procure the petty and paltry 
pleasures with which they glut them hves Each of them, hv- 
mg apart, is as a stranger to the fate of all the rest, his chil- 
dren and his pnvate friends constitute to hun the whole of 
* mankmd As for the rest of his fellow citizens, he is close to 
them, but does not see them, he touches them, but he does 
not feel them, he exists only m himself and for himself alone, 
and if his kmdred shll remam to him, he may be said at anv 
rate to have lost his country 

Above this race of men stands an immense and tutelary 
power, which takes upon itself alone to secure their gratifi- 
cations and to watch over their fate Ihat power is absolute, 
nunute, regular, provident, and mild It would be like the 
authority of a parent if, like that authority, its object was to 
prepare men for manhood, but it seeks, on the contrary, to 
keep them m perpetual childhood it is well content that die 
people should rejoice, provided they think of nothmg but 
rejoicmg For their happmess such a government wilhngly 
labors, but it chooses to be the sole agent and the only arbiter 

I See Ai^endix AA 
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of fihat happiness; it provides for their security, foresees and 
supplies their necessities, facilitates their pleasures, 
their principal concerns, directs their industry, regiilates the 
descent of property, and -subdivides their iTihpritjmpP j e - -nJiat 
remains, but to spare them all the care of thinkrog and all the 
trouble of living? 

Thus it every day renders the exercise of the free agency 
of man less useful and less frequent; it circumscribe die will 
■within a narrovrer range and gradually robs a man of dl the 
uses of himself. The principle of equality has prepared men 
for thee things; it he predisposed men to endure them and 
often to look on them e benefits. 

After having thus successively taken ech member of the’ 
community in its powerful grep and fashioned bim at 
the supreme power then extends its arm over the whole com- 
munity. It covers the surface of society with a network of 
small complicated rules, minute and uniform, throu^ which 
the most original minds and the most energetic characters 
cannot penetrate, to rise above the crowd. The will of man is 
not shattered, but softened, bent, and guided; men are seldom , 
forced by it to act, but they are constantly restrained from 
acting. Sutdi a power does not destroy, but it prevents exist- 
ence; it does not tyxaxmize, but it compresses, enervates, ex- 
tinguidies, and stupefies a people, till eadi nation is reduced 
to notbing better than a flock of timid and industrious animals , 
of which the government is the shepherd. 

I have always thought that servitude of the regular, quiet, 
and gentle kind which I have just described mi^t be com- 
bined more easily than is commonly believed with some of 
the outward forms of freedom, and that it mi^t even esta- 
blish itself under the wing of the sovereignty of the people. 

Our contemporaries are constantly excited by two con- 
flicting passions: they want to be led, and they widi to re- 
main free. As they cannot destroy either the one or the other 
of t b p s«» contrary propensities, they strive to satisfy them 
both at once. They devise a sole,' tutelary, and all-poweifol 
form of government, but elected by the people. They combine 
flie principle of centralization and that of popular soverdgnty; 
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this gives them a recite they console themselves for being m 
tutelage by the reflection that they have diosen their own 
guardians Every man allows himself to be put m leading- 
strmgs, because he sees that it is not a person or a class of 
persons, but the people at large who hold the end of his chain 

By this s3rstem the people shake off them state of depend- 
ence just long enough to select their master and then rdapse 
mto it agam A great many persons at the present day are 
quite contented with this sort of compromise between ad- 
mimstrative despotism and the sovereignty of the pecqale, and 
they flunk they have done enough for the protection of in- 
dividual freedom when they have surrendered it to the power 
of the nation at large This does not satisfy me the nature 
of him I am to obey signifles less to me than the &ct of 
extorted obedience 

I do not deny, however, that a constitution of this kmd 
appears to me to be infinitdy preferable to one which, after 
havmg concentrated all the powers of government, should 
\est them m the hands of an irresponsible person or body of 
persons Of all the forms that democratic despotism could 
assume, the latter would assuredly be the worst 

When the sovereign is elective, or narrowly watched by a 
legislature which is really elective and md^endent, the op- 
pression that he exercises ovn mdividuiQs is sometimes 
greater, but it is always less degradmg, because every man, 
when he is oppressed and disarmed, may still imagme that, 
while he yields obedience, it is to himself he yields it, and 
fliat it IS to one of his own mchnations that all the rest give 
way In like manner, I can understand that when the sov- 
ereign r^resents the nation and is dependent upon the peo- 
ple, the rights and the power of whidi every atizen is de- 
prived serve not only the head of the state, but the state itself, 
and that private persons denve some return from the sacri- 
fice of their mdependence which they have made to the 
pubhc To create a representation of the people m every 
centralized country is, therefore, to dimmish the evil that 
extreme centralization may produce, but not to get nd of it 

I adxmt that, by this means, room is left for the mterven- 
tion of mdividuals m the more important affairs, but it is 
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not the less supressed m the smaller and more pnvates ones 
It must not be forgotten that it is especially dangerous to 
enslave men m the minor details of life For my own part, I 
should be mchned to thmk freedom less necessary m great 
thmgs than m httle ones, if it were possible to be secure of 
the one without possessmg the other 
Subjection m minor a&irs breaks out every day and is 
felt by the whole commumty mdiscrimmately It does not 
drive men to resistance, but it crosses them at every tiim 
till they are led to surrender the exercise of their own will 
Thus them spirit is gradually broken and their character 
enervated, whereas that obedience which is exacted on a 
few important but rare occasions only exhibits servitude at 
certain mtervals and throws the burden of it upon a gmall 
number of men It is m vam to summon a people who have 
been rendered so dependent on the central power to dioose 
from tune to time the representatives of that power, this rare 
and brief exercise of their free choice, however important it 
may be, will not prevent them from gradually losmg the 
faculties of thmkmg, feehng, and actmg for themselves, and 
thus gradually falhng below the level of humamty 
I add that they will soon become mcapable of exercising 
the great and only privilege whidi remains to them The dem- 
ocratic nations that have mtroduced freedom mto their 
pohtical constitution at the very time when they were aug- 
menting the despotism of their admmistrative constitution 
have been led into strange paradoxes To manage those minor 
affairs m which good sense is all that is wanted, the people 
are held to be unequal to the task, but when the govern- 
ment of the country is at stake, the people are mvested vnth 
immense powers, they are alternately made the playthings 
of their ruler, and his masters, more than kmgs and less than 
men After having exhausted all the different modes of elec 
faon without findmg one to suit their purpose, they are still 
amaapd and still bent on seeking further, as if the evil they 
notice did not ongmate m the constitution of the country fa- 
more than m that of the electoral body 
It is mdeed difScult to conceive how men who have en- 
tirely given up the habit of self-government should succeed 
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in making a proper choice of those by whom they are to be 
governed, and no one will ever beheve that a hberal, wise, 
and energetic government can ^rmg from the sufErages of 
a subservient people ^ 

A constitution republican m its head and ultra-monarchi- 
cal m all its other parts has always appeared to me to be a 
shorthved monster The vices of rulers and the ineptitude of 
the people would speedily brmg about its rum, and the na- 
tion, weary of its representatives and of itself, would create 
freer institutions or soon return to stretch itself at the feet 
of a single master 


3 See Appendix BB 
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cokhnuation of the 

PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

I BUJETE that it is easer to estahli^ an absolute and des- 
potic goi'emment among a people in -nrhich the mndWfine of 
sodetj- are equal than among any other; and I ttiniTf that jf 
sudi a government -were once established among such a peo- 
ple, it not only -R-ould oppress men, but would eventudlj' 
strip each of them of several of die hipest qualities of human- 
iti'. Despotism, therefore, appears to me peculiarly to be 
dreaded, in democratic times. I should have loved freedom, 
I beliei-e, at all times, but in die time in whidi we live I am 
ready to worship it. 

On the other hand, 1 am persuaded that all who attempt, 
in the ages upon which are entering, to base freedm 
upon aristocratic privil^e will fail; that all who attempt to 
draw' and to retain authority- within a single class will fail 
At the present day no ruler is skillful or strong enou^ to 
found a despotism by re-establishing permanent distinctions 
of rank among his subjects; no legislator is wise or powerful 
enou^ to preserve free institutions if he does not take equal- 
i^' for his first prindple and Ins watchword. All of our con- 
temporaries who would establish or secure the independence 
and the dignify of didr fellow' men must show themsdves 
the friptidc of equality: and the only worthy means of show- 
ing themselves as such is to be so: upon this depends the 
success of their holy enterprise, ^us the question is not how 
to reconstruct aristocratic sodsty, but how to make liberty 
proceed out of that democratic state of sodety in which God 
has placed us. 

These two truths appear to me simple, clear, and fertile 
in consequences: and thqy naturally lead me to consder what 
Trind of free government can be established among a people 
in which sodal conditions are equal 

If results from tire very constitution of democratic nations 
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and from fheir necessities that the power of government 
among them must he more uniform, more centrahzed, more 
extensive, more searching, and more efficient than m other 
countries Society at large is naturally stronger and more 
active, the mdividual more subordmate and weak, the for- 
mer does more, the latter less, and this is mevitahly the case 
It is not, therefore, to he eiqiected that the range of pri- 
vate md^endence will ever he so extensive m democratic 
countnes, nor is this to be desired, foi among aristocratic 
nations the mass is often sacrificed to the mdividual, and the 
prosperity of the greater number to the greatness of the few 
It IS both necessary and desirable that the government of a 
democratic people should be active and powerful, and our 
object should not be to render it weak or mdolent, but solely 
to prevent it fiom abusmg its aptitude and its strength 
The circumstance which most contributed to secure the 
mdependence of private persons m aristocratic ages was that 
the supreme power did not affect to take upon itself alone 
the government and admimstration of the commumfy Those 
functions were necessarily partially left to the members of 
the aristocracy, so that, as the supreme power was always 
divided, it never weired wiffi its whole weight and m the 
same manner on each mdividual 
Not only did the government not perform everything by 
its immediate agency, but as most of the agents who dis- 
charged its duties derived them power, not from the state, 
but from the circumstance of fiieir birth, they were not per- 
petually under its control The government could not make 
or unmake them m an instant at pleasure, or bend them m 
strict uniformity to its slightest caprice, this was an addi- 
tional guarantee of private mdependence 
I readily admit that recourse cannot be had to the same 
means at the present time, but I discover certam democratic 
ei^edients that may be substituted for them Instead of vest- 
ing m the government alone all the administrative powers of 
which guilds and nobles have been deprived, a portion of 
them may be entrusted to secondary public bodies temporarily 
composed of private citizens thus the hberty of private per- 
sons will be more secure, and their equably will not be 
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diminished. 

The Americans, who care less for words than the French, 
still designate by the name of County the largest of their 
administrative districis; but the duties of the count or lord- 
lieutenant are in part performed by a provincial assembly. 

At a period of equality like our own, it would be unjust 
and unreasonable to institute hereditary officers; but there 
is nothing to prevent us from substituting elective public 
officers to a certain extent. Election is a democratic eiqiedi- 
ent, which ensures the independence of the public officer in 
relation to the government as much as hereditary rank can 
ensure it among aristocratic nations, and even more so. 

Aristocratic countries abound in wealthy and inflniwtial 
persons who are competent to provide for themselves and 
who caimot be easily or secretly oppressed; such persons 
restrain a government within general habits of moderation 
and reserve. I am well aware that democratic countries con- 
tain no such persons naturally, but something analogous to 
them may be created by artificial means. I finnly believe 
that an aristocracy cannot again be founded in the world, 
but I think that private citizens, by combining together, may 
constitute bodies of great wealth, influence, and strengfii, 
corre^onding to the persons of an artistocracy. By this means 
many of the greatest political advantages of aristocracy would 
be obtained without its injustice or its dangers. An associa- 
tion for political, commercial, or manufacturing purposes, or 
even for those of science and literature, is a powerful and 
enlightened member of the community, which carmot be dis- 
posed of at pleasure or oppressed without remonstrance, and 
which, by defending its own ri^ts against the encroachments 
of the government, saves the common liberties of the country. 

In periods of aristocracy every man is always bound so 
closely to many of his fellow citizens tiiat he carmot be as- 
sailed without thdr coming to his astistance. In ages of 
equality every man naturally stands alone; he has no heredi- 
tary friends whose co-operation he may demand, no dass 
upon whose sympathy he may rdy; he is easily got rid of, 
he is trampled on with impunity. At the present time an 
oppressed member of the community has therefore only one 
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method of self-defense: he may appeal to the whole nation, 
and if the whole nation is deaf to his complaint, he may appeal 
to mankind. Ihe only means he has of making this appeal 
is by the press. Thus the liberty of the press is infinitely more 
valuable among democratic nations than among all others; 
it is the only cure for the evils that equality may produce. 
Equality sets men apart and weakens them; but the press 
places a powerful weapon within every man’s reach, which 
the weakest and loneliest of them all may use. Equality dep- 
rives a man of the support of his connections, but the press 
enables him to summon all his fdlow countrymen and all his 
fellow men to his assistance. Printing has accelerated the 
progress of equality, and it is also one of its best correctives. 

I tbinlr that men living in aristocracies may, strictly speak- 
ing, do without the liberty of the press; but such is not the 
case with those who live in democratic countries. To protect 
their personal independence I do not trust to great political 
assemblies, to parliamentary privilege, or to the assertion of 
popular sovertignty. All these things may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be reconciled with personal servitude. But that servi- 
tude cannot be complete if the press is free; the press is the 
chief democratic instrument of freedom. 

Something analogous may be said of the judicial inwer. It 
is a part of the essence of judicial power to attend to private 
interests and to fix itself with predilection on minute objects 
submitted to its Observation. Another essential qualify of 
judicial power is never to volimteer its assistance to the qp- 
pressed, but always to be at the disposal of the humblest of 
those who solicit it; their cmnplaint, however feeble they 
may themselves be, will force itsdf upon the ear of justice 
and claim redress, for this is inherent in the very constitution 
of courts of justice. 

A power of this kind is therefore peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of freedom, at a time wh«i the eye and finger of the 
government are Constantly intruding into the minutest details 
of human actions, and when private persons are at once too 
weak to protect themselves and too mudi isolated for thwn to 
reckon upon the astistance of thdr fellows. The strength of 
the courts of law has always been the greatest securify that 
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can be offered -to personal independence; but this is more 
especially the case in democratic ages. Private rights and 
interests are in constant danger if the judicial power does not 
grow more extensive and stronger to keep pace with the 
growing equality of conditions. 

Equality awakens in men several propensities extremely 
dangerous to freedom, to which the attention of the legis- 
lator ou^t constantly be directed. I shall only remind the 
reader of the most important among them. 

Men living in democratic ages do not readily comprehend 
the utility of forms; they feel an instinctive contempt for 
them, I have elsewhere shown for what reasons. Forms ex- 
cite their contempt and often their hatred; as they coimnonly 
aspire to none but easy and present gratifications, they rush 
onwards to the object of their desires, and the sli^test delay 
exasperates them. This same temper, carried with them into 
political life, renders them hostile to forms, which perpetually 
retard or arrest them in some of their projects. 

Yet this objection which the men of democracies make to 
forms is the very thing which renders forms so useful toT 
freedonq for their chief merit is to serve as a barrier between 
the strong and the weak, the ruler and the people, to retard 
the one and give the otiier time to bok about him. Forms 
become more necessary in proportion as the government 
becomes more active and more powerful, while private persons 
are becoming more indolent and more feeble. Thus democratic 
nations naturally stand more in need of forms than other 
nations, and they naturally respect them less. Ibis deserves 
most serious attention. 

Nothing is more pitiful than the arrogant disdain of most 
of our contemporaries for questions of form, for the small- 
est questions of form have acquired in our time an impor- 
tance which tii^ never had before; many of the greatest 
interests of mankind d^end upon them. I think that if the 
statesmen of aristocratic ages could sometimes despise forms 
with impunity and frequently rise above them, the statesmen 
to whom tire government of nations is now confided ought to 
treat the very least among them with respect and not ne^ect 
without imperious necessity. Li aristocracies the observ- 
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ance of forms was superstitious, among us they ou^t to be 
up with a dehberate and mihghtened deference 

Another tendency which is extremely natural to democratic 
nations and extiemdy dangerous is that whicdi leads them 
to despise and undervalue the n^ts of private persons ^e 
attachment that men feel to a right and the respect that they 
display for it are generally proportioned to its importance or 
to the length of time during which they have enjoyed it The 
rights of private persons among democratic nations are com 
monly of small importance, of recent growth, and extremely 
precarious, the consequence is that they are often sacrificed 
without regret and almost always violated without remorse 

But it happens that, at the same period and among the same 
nations m which men conceive a natural contempt for the 
rights of private persons, the rights of society at large are 
naturally extended and consohdated, m other words, men 
become less attached to private n^ts just when it is most 
necessary to retain and defend what httle remams of them 
It IS therefore most e;^ecially m the present democratic 
times, that the true fnends of the hberty and the greatness 
of man ought constantly to be on the alert to prevent the 
power of government from hghtly sacnficmg the pnvate n^ts 
of mdividuals to the general execution of its designs At such 
tunes no atizen is so obscure that it is not very dangerous to 
allow him to be oppressed, no pnvate nghts are so unimport- 
ant that they can be surrendered with impunity to the cap- 
nces of a government The reason is plam if the pnvate n^t 
of an mdividual is violated at a time when the human mmd 
IS fully impressed with the importance and the sanctity of 
such n^ts, the mjuiy done is confined to file mdividual 
whose right is infirmged, but to violate such a right at the 
present day is deeply to corrupt the manners of the nation and 
to put the whole commumty m jeopardy, because the very 
notion of this kind of right constantly tends among us to be 
impaired and lost 

There are certam habits, certam notions, and certam vices 
which are pecuhar to a state of revolution and which a pro- 
tracted revolution cannot fail to create and to propagate, 
whatever, m other rejects, are its character, its purpose, and 
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the scene on -which it takes place. When any nation has, irithin 
a short space of time, repeatedly varied its rulers, its opinions, 
and its la-ws, the men of whom it is composed eventually cont- 
ract a taste for change and grow accustomed to see all rligTig... 
effected by sudden -violence. Thus they naturally concave a 
contempt for forms which daily pro-ve ineffectual; and they 
do not support without impatience the dominion of rules 
which they have so often seen infringed. 

As the ordinary notions of equity and morality no Inngpr 
suffice to explain and justity all the innovations daily begot- 
ten by a revolution, the principle of public utility is called 
in, the doctrine of political necessity is conjured up, and men 
accustom themselves to sacrifice private interests without 
scruple and to trample on the ri^ts of individuals in order 
more speedily to accomplish any public purpose. 

These habits and notions, which I ^all call revolutionary 
because all revolutions produce them, occur in aristocracies 
just as much as among democratic nations; but among the 
former they are often less powerful and always less lasting, 
because there they meet with habits, notions, defects, and 
impediments that counteract them. They consequently disap- 
pear as soon as the revolution is terminated, and the nation 
reverts to its former political courses. This is not always the 
case in democratic coimtzies, in which it is ever to be feared 
that revolutionary tendencies, becoming more gentle and 
more regular, without entirely disappearing from society, will 
be gradually transformed into habits of subjection to the ad- 
ministrative authority of the government. I know of no count- 
ries in which revolutions are more dangerous than in 
democratic countries, because, independently of the acci- 
dental and transient evils that must always attend them, they 
may always create some evils that are permanent and im- 
ending. 

I believe that there are such things as justifiable resistance 
and legitimate rebellion; I do not therefore assert as an abso- 
lute proposition that the men of democratic ages ought never 
to make revolutions; but I think' that they have espedal rea- 
son to hesitate before they embark on them and that it is 
better to endure many grievances in thdr present condition 
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than to have xecourse to so perilous a remedy 

I shall conclude with one general idea, whidi comprises 
not only all the particular ideas that have been expressed in 
the present chapter, hut also most of those of which it is the 
object of this book to treat In the ages of aristocracy which 
preceded our own, there were private persons of great power 
and a social authonty of extreme weakness The outhne of 
society itself was not easily discernible and was constantly 
confounded with the different powers by which the com- 
mumty was ruled The pnncipal efforts of the men of those 
times were required to strengthen, aggrandize, and secure 
the supreme power, and, on the other hand, to circumscribe 
individual mdependence witbm narrower hmits and to sub 
ject private mterests to the mterests of the public Other 
penis and other cares await the men of our age Among the 
greater part of modem nations the government, whatever 
may be its ongm, its constitution, or its name, has become 
almost ommpotent, and pnvate persons are falling more and 
more mto the lowest stage at weakness and dependence 

In olden society eveiythmg was different, unity and um> 
formity were nowhere to be met with In modem society 
everythmg threatens to become so much ahke that the pecul- 
iar characteristics of each mdividual will soon be entirely 
lost m the general aspect of the world Our forefathers were 
always prone to make an improper use of the notion that 
pnvate n^ts ought to be respected, and we are naturally 
prone, on the other hand, to exaggerate the idea that the 
mterest of a pnvate mdividual ought always to bend to the 
mterest of the many 

The pohtical world is metamoiphosed, new remedies must 
henceforth be sought for new disorders To lay down exten- 
sive but distmct and settled limits to the action of the gov- 
ernment, to confer ceitam nghts on pnvate persons, and to 
secure to them the undisputed enjojmient of those n^ts, to 
enable mdividual man to maintam whatever mdependence, 
strength, and ongmal power he still possesses, to raise him 
by the side of society at large, and uphold him m that posi- 
tion, these appear to me the main objects of legislators m the 
ages upon which we are now entering 
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It would seem as if the rulers of oiur time sought only to 
use men in order to make things great; I wish that they would 
try a little more to make great men; that they would set less 
value on the work and more upon the wn rltman; that they 
would never forget that a nation cannot long remain strong 
when every man belonging to it is individually weak; and 
that no fonn or combination of social polity has yet been 
devised to make an energetic people out of a community of 
pusillanimous and enfeebled citizens. 

I trace among our contemporaries two contrary notions 
which are equally Injurious. One set of men can perceive 
nothing in the principle of equality but the anarchical tend- 
encies that it engenders; they dread their own free agency, 
they fear themselves. Other thinkers, less numerous but more 
enlightened, take a different mew: beside that track whidi 
starts from the principle of equality to terminate in anarchy, 
they have at last discovered the road that seems to lead men 
to inevitable servitude. They shape their souls befordiand to 
this necessary condition; and, despairing of remaining free, 
they already do obeisance in their hearts to the master who 
is soon to appear. The former abandon freedom because they 
think it dangerous; the latter, because they hold it to be 
impossible. 

If I had entertained the latter conviction, I should not have • 
written this book, but I should have confined myself to de- 
ploring in secret the destiny of mankind. I have sou^t to 
point out the dangers to wltich the principle of equality ex- 
poses the independence of man, because I firmly believe that 
these dangers are the most formidable as well as the least 
foreseen of all those which futurity holds in store, but I do 
not think that they are insurmountable. 

The men who live in the democratic ages upon which we 
are entering have naturally a taste for independence; they 
are naturally impatient of regulation, and they are wearied 
by the permanence even of the condition they themselves 
prefer. They are fond of power, but they are prone to despise 
and hate those who wield it, and they easily elude its grasp 
by their OAvn mobility and insignificance. 

These propensities will always manifest themselves, because 
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they ongmate m the groundwork of society, whidi will under- 
go no change, for a long time they will prevent the establish- 
ment of any despotism, and th^ will furnish fre^ weapons 
to each succeeding generation that strug^es m favor of the 
liberty of mankmd Let us, then, look forward to the future 
with that salutary fear which makes men keep watch and 
ward for freedom, not with that famt and idle terror which 
depresses and enervates the heart 



Chapter Vin 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SUBJECT 


B EPOHB finally closing the mhject that I have now dis- 
cussed, I should like to take a parting surv^ of all the dif- 
ferent characteristics of modem sode^ and appredate at 
last the general influence to he exerdsed by tiie ptindple of 
equality upon the fate of mankind; but I am stopped by the 
difficulty of the task, and, in presence of so great a thpma, 
my sight is troubled and my reason failg 

The society of the modem world, which I have sou^t'to 
delineate and which I seek to judge, has but just come into 
existence. Time has not yet shaped it into perfect form; the 
great revolution by which it has been created is not yet over; 
and amid the occurrences of our time it is almost impossible 
to discern what will pass away with the revolution itself and 
what will survive its dose. The world that is rising into ex- 
istence is still half encumbered by the remains of the world 
that is waning into decay; and amid the vast perplexity of 
human affairs none can say how much of ancient institutions 
and former customs will remain or how much will completely 
disappear. 

Although the revolution that is taking place in the social 
condition, the laws, the opinions, and the feelings of men is 
still very far from being terminated, yet its results already 
admit of no comparison witii anythtog that the world has 
ever before witnessed. I go back from age to age up to the 
remotest antiquity, but I find no parallel to what is occurring 
before my eyes; as the past has ceased to throw its li^t upon 
the future, the mind of man wanders in obscurity. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of a prospect so wide, so novel, 
and so confused, some of the more prominent characteristics 
may already be discerned and pointed out. The good thinp 
and the evils of life are more equally distributed in the world: 
great wealth tends to disappear, the number of small fortunes 
to increase; desires and gratifications are multiplied, but 
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extraordinary prosperity and irremediable penury are alike 
unknown Tlie sentiment of ambition is universal, but the 
scope of ambition is seldom vast Each mdividual stands apart 
m sohtary weakness, but society at large is active, provident, 
nT^^^ powerful, the performances of private persons are m- 
significant, those of the state immense 

l^ere is httle energy of character, but customs are mild 
and laws humane If there are few instances of exalted her- 
oism or of virtues of the highest, brightest, and purest tem- 
per, men’s habits are regular, violence is rare, and cruelty 
almost unknown Human existence becomes longer and pro- 
perty more secure, life is not adorned with brilliant trophies, 
but it IS extremely easy and tranqud Few pleasures are 
either very refined or very coarse, and highly polished man- 
ners are as uncommon as great brutahty of tastes Neither 
men of great learning nor extremely ignoiant communities 
are to be met with, gemus becomes more rare, information 
more diffused The human nund is impelled by the small 
efforts of all mankmd combmed together, not by the strenu- 
ous activity of a few men There is less perfection, but more 
abundance, m all the productions of the arts The ties of race, 
of rank, and of country are relaxed, the great bond of 
humanity is strengthened 

If I endeavor to find out the most general and most prom- 
ment of all these different characteristics, 1 perceive that 
what IS taking place in men’s fortunes manifests itself under 
a thousand offier forms Almost all extremes are softened 
or blunted all that was most pronunent is superseded by 
some middle term, at once less lofty and less low, less bnl- 
hant and less obscure, than what before existed m the world 

When I survey this countless multitude of bemgs, shaped 
in each other’s hkeness, amid whom notbmg nses and noth- 
mg falls, the si^t of such umversal uniformity saddens and 
chills me and I am tempted to regret that state of society 
which has ceased to be When the world was full of men of 
great importance and extreme insignificance, of great wealth 
and extreme poverty, of great leammg and extreme igno- 
rance, I turned aside from the latter to fix my observation 
on the former alone, who gratified my sympatbes But I 
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admit that this gratification arose from my own weakness; it 
is because I am unable to see at once all that is around me 
that I am allowed thus to select and separate the objects of 
my predilection from among so many others. Such is not the 
case with that Almighty and Eternal Being whose gaze nec- 
essarily indudes the whole of created things and who sur- 
v^s distinctly, though all at once, mankind and man. 

We may naturally believe that it is not the singular pros- 
perity of the few, but the greater well-being of all that is 
most pleasing in the sight of the Creator and Preserver of 
men. What appears to me to be man's decline is, to His eye, 
advancement; what afflicts me is acceptable to Him. A state 
of equality is perhaps less elevated, but it is more just: and 
its justice constitutes its greatness and its beauty. I would 
strive, then, to raise myself to this point of the divine con- 
templation and thence to view and to judge the concerns of 
men. 

No man on the earth can as yet affirm, absolutely and 
generally, that the new state of the world is better than its 
former one; but it is already easy to perceive that this state 
is different. Some vices and some virtues were so inherent 
in the constitution of an aristocratic nation and are so op- 
posite to the character of a modem people that they can 
never be infused into it; some good tendencies and some bad 
propensities which were unknown to the former are natural 
to the latter; some ideas suggest themselves spontaneously to 
the imagination of the one which are utterly repugnant to 
the mind of the other. They are like two distinct orders of 
hmnan beings, each of whicffi has its own merits and defects, 
its own advantages and its own evils. Care must therefore 
be taken not to judge the state of society that is now coming 
into existence by notions derived from a state of socie^ that 
no longer exists; for as these states of society are exceedingly 
different in their structure, they cannot be sumitted to a just 
or fair comparison. It would be scarcely more reasonable to 
require of our contemporaries the peculiar virtues whidi 
originated in the social condition of their forefathers, since 
that social condition is itself fallen and has drawn into one 
promiscuous ruin the good and evil that belonged to it. 
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But as yet these things are imperfectly understood I find 
that a great number of my contemporaries undertake to make 
a selection from among the institutions, the opmions, and the 
ideas that originated m the aristocratic constitution of society 
as it was, a poition of these elements they would wilhngly 
rdinquish, but they would keep the remainder and transient 
them mto their new world I fear that such men are wasting 
their time and their strength m virtuous but unprofitable 
efforts Ihe object is, not to retam the pecuhar advantages 
which the mequahty of conditions bestows upon man- 
kmd, but to secure the new benefits which equahty may 
supply We have not to seek to make ourselves like our pro- 
gemtors but to strive to work out that species of greatness 
and happmess which is our own 
For myself, who now look back from this extreme hmit of 
my task and discover from afar, but at once, the vanous 
objects which have attracted my more attentive investigation 
upon my way, I am full of apprehensions and of hopes I per- 
ceive mighty dangers which it is possible to ward off, mighty 
evils which may be avoided or alleviated, and I chng with a 
firmer hold to the behef that for democratic nations to be 
virtuous and prosjierous, they require but to will it 
I am aware that many of my contemporaries mamtam that 
nations are never their own masters here below, and that they 
necessarily obey some insurmoimtable and muntelligent 
power, ansing from anterior events, from their race, or from 
the soil and chmate of their country Such principles are 
false and cowardly, such pnnciples can never produce aught 
but feeble men and pusillanunous nations Providence has not 
created mankmd entirely independent or entirely free It is 
true that around every man a fatal circle is traced beyond 
whudi he cannot pass, W within the wide veige of that circle 
he IS powerful and free, as it is with man, so with commun- 
ities Hie nations of our time cannot prevent the conditions 
of men from becoming equal, but it depends upon themselves 
whether the pnnciple of equahty is to lead them to servitude 
or freedom, to knowledge or barbansm, to prospenty or 
wretdiedness 
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Appendix A— Vol I, p 22 

For information concemmg all the countries of the West 
which have not yet been visited by Europeans, consult the 
account of two expeditions undertaken at the expense of 
Congress by IVlajor Long Tbis traveler particularly men- 
tions, on tte subject of the great Amencan desert, that a 
Ime may be drawn nearly parallel to the 20th degree of lon- 
gitude (meridian of Wasbmgton),^ begmning from the Hed 
River and ending at the River Platte From this imaginary 
line to the Rocky Mountains, which hound the valley of thf> 
Mississippi on the west, he immense plams, which are gen- 
erally covered with sand mcapable of cultivation, or scattered 
over with masses of gramte In summer these plains are 
destitute of water, and nothmg is to be seen on them but herds 
of buffaloes and mid horses Some tribes of Indians are also 
fbimd there, but m no great numbers 
Major Long was told that in travehng northwards from 
the River Platte you find the same desert lymg constantly on 
the left, but he was unable to ascertam the truth of this 
r^ort (Long’s Expedition, Vol 11^ p 361 } 

However worthy of confidence may be the narrative of 
Major Long, it must be remembered that he passed through 
only the country of which he speaks, wifiiout deviating widely 
from the hne which he had traced out for his journey 


Appendix B— Vol I, p 23 

South America, m the regions between the tropics, produces 
an incredible profusion of climbing plants, of whidi the flora 
of the Antilles alone furnishes forty different species 
1 The 2(Hh degree of longitude^ mendian of Washington, corresponds 
to about 99° of the meridian of Fans 
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Among the most graceful of these shrubs is the passion- 
flower which, according to Deseourtiz, climbs trees by 
of the tendrils with which it is provided, and forms moving 
bowers of rich and elegant festoons, decorated with blue and 
purple flowers, and fragrant with perfume. (Vol. I, p. 265.) 

T^e Acacia a grandee gousses is a creeper of enormous and 
rapid growth, which climbs from tree to tree and sometimes 
covers more than half a league. (Vol. HI, p. 227.) 


Appendix C.— VoL I, p. 25 

The languages that are spoken by the Indians of America, 
from the Pole to Cape Horn, are said to be all formed on 
the same model and subject to the same grammatical rules; 
whence it may fairly be concluded that all the Indian nations 
sprang from the same stock.. 

Each tribe of the American continent ^eaks a diffewmt 
dialect; but the number of languages, properly so called, is 
very small, a fact which tends to prove that the nations of 
the New World had not a very remote origin. 

Moreover, the languages of America have a great degree 
of regularity, from which it seems probable that the tribes 
which employ them had not imdergone any great revolutions 
or been incorporated, voluntarily or by constraint, into 
foreign nations; for it is generally the union of several lan- 
guages into one that produces grammatical irregularities. 

It is not long since the American languages, especially those 
of the North, first attracted the serious attention of philol- 
ogists. When they were carefully studied, the discovery was 
Tnadp that this idiom of a barbarous people was tiie product 
of a very complicated system of ideas and of exceedingly well- 
conceived systems. These languages were found to be very 
rich, and great pains had been taken at their formation to 
render them agreeable to the ear. 

The grammatical system of the Americans differs from all 
others in several points, but especially in the following: 

pnmp nations of Europe, among otiiers the Germans, have 
the power of combining at pleasure different expressions, and 
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thus givmg a complex sense to certam words The Indians 
have given a most suipnsmg extension to dus power, so as 
to connect a great number of ideas with a single term This 
will be easily understood with the hdp of an example quoted 
by Mr Duponceau, m the Memoirs of the American Philas- 
ophtcal Society 

“A Ddaware woman playing with a cat or a young 
dog,” says this wnter, “is heard to pronounce the word feuZi- 
gatschis, which is composed thus fe is the sign of the second 
person, and signifies ‘thou’ or ‘thy*, uli (pronounced oult) is a 
part of the word louht, which signifies ‘beautiful,’ ‘pretty*, 
gat IS another fragment of the word vnchgat, which means 
‘paw’, and, lastly, schts (pronounced chtse) is a dinunutive 
giving the idea of smallness Thus, in one word, the Indian 
woman has expressed ‘Thy pretty httle paw’” 

Take another example of the ^ci^ with which the sav- 
ages of America have composed their words A smimg man, 
m the Delaware tongue, is called pilopr This word is formed 
from pilnt, chaste, innocent, and lenape, man, hence man in 
his punty and innocence 

This &cihty of combmmg words is most remarkable in 
the strange formation of their verbs The most complex action 
IS often expressed by a smgle verb, which serves to convey 
all the shades of an idea by the modification of its construc- 
tion 

Those who may wish to exanune more in detail this sub- 
ject, which I have only glanced at superficially, should read 

1 “The Correspondence of Mr Duponceau and the Sev 
Mr Heckwelder [nc, Bowen] relative to the Indian languages,” 
found m Volume I of the Memoirs of the American PkHos^ 
ophtcal Society, published a Fhiladeli^ia, by Abraham Small, 
1819, pp 356-464 

2 The grammar of the Delaware or Lenape languag e by 
Geibeiger, and its preface by Mr Duponceau All these are 
m the same collection, Vol in 

3 An excdlent account of these works, which is at the end 
of Volume VI of the American Encyclopcedm 
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Appendix D.— VoL I, p. 27 

See, in Chatlevoix, Vol. I, p. 235, the history of the first war 
which the French inhabitants of .Canada carried on, in 1610, 
against the Iroquois. The latter, armed wifli bows and.ai^ 
rows, offered a desperate resistance to the French and their 
allies. Charlevoix is not a great painter, yet he exhibits 
clearly enough in this narrative the contrast between the 
European manners and those of savages, as well as the dif- 
ferent sense which the two races had of honor. 

“Whqn the French,” says he, “seized upon the beaverskins 
which covered the Indians who had fallen, the Hurons, thgir 
allies, were greatly offmded at this proceeding; but they set 
to work in their usual manner, inflicting horrid cruelties upon 
the prisoners, and devouring one of those who had been killed, 
which made the Frenchmen shudder. Thus the barbarians 
prided themselves upon a disinterestedness which they were 
surprised at not finding in our nation, and could not imder- 
stand that there was less to reprehend in stripping dead bodies 
than in devouring their flesh like wild beasts.” 

Charlevoix, in another place (Vol. I, p. 230), thus describes 
the first torture of which Champlain was an eyewitness, and 
the return of the Hurons into their own village. 

“Having proceeded eight leagues,” says he, “our allies , 
halted; and having singled out one of their captives, they re- 
proached him with all the cruelties that he had practised 
upon the warriors of their nation who had fallen into his 
hands, and told him that he might expect to be treated in 
like manner, adding that if he had any spirit, he would prove 
it by -cinging . He thereupon chanted his war-song, and all the 
songs he knew, but in a very mournful strain,” says Champ- 
lain, who was not then aware that all savage music has a 
melancholy character. “The tortures which succeeded, accom- 
panied by all the horrors which we shall mention hereafter, 
fw Tifipd the French, who made every effort to put a stop to 
th «Tn, but in vain. The following night, one of the Hurons 
having dreamt that they were pursued, the retreat was 
changed to a real flight, and the savages never stopped until 
they were out of the reach of danger. 
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“The moment they perceived the huts of their own village, 
they cut themselves long sticks, to which they fastened the 
scalps whidi had fallen to their share, and earned them m 
triumph At this si^t, the women swam to the canoes, 
where they took the bloody scalps from the hands of them 
husbands and tied them round their necks 
“The warnors ofEered one of these homhle trophies to 
Champlam, they also presented him with some bows and 
arrows, the only spoils of the Iroquois which they had ven- 
tured to seize, entreating him to show them to the Eang of 
France” 

Champlam hved a whole wmter qmte alone among these 
barbanans, without bemg under any alarm for his person or 
property 


Axvmaix E— Vol I, p 44 

Although the puntamcal stnetness which presided over the 
establishment of the Rn glwTi colomes m America is now much 
relaxed, remarkable traces of it are still found m their habits 
and laws In 1792, at the very tune when the antidhnstian 
repubhc of Frande began its ephemeral existence, the legisla- 
tive body of Massachusetts promulgated the followmg law, 
to compel the citizens to observe the Sabbath I give the 
preamble and a few articles this law, which is worthy of 
the reader’s attention* 

“Whereas,” says the legislator, “the observation of the 
Sabbath is an aSair of pubhc mterest, masmuch as it pro- 
duces a necessary su^ension of labor, leads men to reQect 
upon the duties of life and the errors to which human nature 
IS liable, and provides for the pubhc and private wor^p 
of God, the Creator and Governor of the umverse, and for the 
, performance of such acts of chanty as are the ornament and 
comfort of Chnstian soaeties, 

“Whereas irreligious or h^t-nunded persons, forgetting the 
duties which the Sabbath imposes, and the benefits which 
these duties confer on society, are known to profane its sanct- 
ity, by followmg their pleasures or their affairs, this way of 
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acting Tjeing contrary to their own interest as Christians, and 
calculated to annoy those who do not follow their example; 
being also of great injury to society at large, by spreading a 
taste for disapation and dissolute maimers; 

“Be it enacted and ordained by the Governor, Council, 
and Representatives convened in General Court of Assembly 
’ that: 

“L No one will be permitted on Sunday to keep his store 
or workshop open. No one will be permitted on that day to 
look after any buaness, to go to a concert, dance, or ^ow of 
any sort, or to engage in any kind of hunting, game, recrea- 
tion, ^yithout penalty of £ne. Ibe line will not be less than 
10 nor exceed 20 shillings for each infraction. 

“2. No traveller, conductor, or driver shall be allowed to 
travel on Sunday unless necessary, under the same penalty. 

“3. Tavemkeepers, storekeepers, and innkeepers will pre- 
vent anyone living in their district from coming to pass the 
time there for pleasure or business, l^e innkeeper and his 
guest will pay a fine in case of disobedience. Furthermore, 
the innkeeper may lose his license. 

“4. Those who, being in good health, without sufScient 
reason, fail to worriup God publicly for three months, shall 
be fined 10 shillings. 

“5. Those who behave improperly within the precincts of , 
a church shall pay from 5 to 40 shillings fine. 

“6. The tS'tlung men of the township are charged with the 
execution of the law.^ They have the right to visit on Sunday 
all the rooms of hotels or public places. The innke^er who 
refuses them admission will be fined 40 shillings. 

“The tything men may stop travellers and ask thrir rea- 
sons for travelling on Sunday. Those who refuse to answer 
will be fined 5 poimds Stirling. 

“If tile reason given by the traveller does not seem suf- 
ficient to the lything men, he may prosecute said travdler 
before the district justice of the peace." Law of March 8, 
1792; General Laws of Massachusetts, VoL I, p. 410. 

1 These are otBceis, elected annually, who according to tiieir foM- 
tions resemble both the warden and tiie officer attached to the poUce 
ma^strate in France. 
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On the nth of Msizdi 1797 a law increased the amount 
of fines, half of which was to he given to the informer (same 
collection, Vol I, p 525) 

On the 16fii (tf Fehruaiy 1816 a new law confirmed these 
same measures (same collection, Vol n, p 405) 

Similar enactments exist m the laws of the state of New 
York, revised m 1827 and 1828 (see Revised Statutes, Fart I, 
Chap XX, p 675) In these it is declared that no one is al- 
lowed on the Sahhath to hxm^ to fish, to play at games, or 
to frequent houses where hquor is sold No one can travel, 
except m case of necessity 

And this IS not the only trace which the rdigious strict- 
ness and austere manners of the first emigrants have left 
behmd them m the Amencan laws 
In the Revised Statutes of the State of New York, Vol I, 
p 662, IS the following clause 
‘‘Whoever shall wm or lose m the space of twenty-four 
hours, by gammg or bettmg, the sum of twenty-five dollars 
(about 132 francs), idiall be found guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction, shall be condemned to pay a fine equal 
to at least five times the value of the sum lost or won, which 
shall be paid to the inspector of the poor of the township 
He fiiat loses twenty-five dollars or more may bring an action 
to recover them, and if he neglects to do so, the injector of 
the poor may prosecute the winner, and obhge him to pay 
mto the poor’s box both the sum he has gamed and three 
times as much besides ” 

The laws I quote are of recent date, but they are xm- 
mtelhgible without gomg back to file very ongm of the 
colomes I have no doubt that m our days the penal part of 
these laws is very rarely apphed Laws preserve their in- 
flexibihty long after the customs of a nation have yielded 
to the mfluence of progress It is still true, however, that 
nofiimg strikes a foreigner on his arrival m America more 
forcibly than the regard paid to the Sabbath 
There is one, m particular, of the large Amencan cities 
m which all social movement begins to be suspended even 
on Sunday evenmg You traverse its streets at the hour 
when you eiqiect men m the middle of life to be engaged 
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in business, and young people in pleasure; and you meet with 
solitude and silence. Not only have all ceased to work, but 
they appear to have ceased to exist. You can hear 
the movements of industry, nor the accents of joy, nor even 
the confused murmur that arises from the midst of a great 
city. Chains are hung across the streets in the neighborhood 
of the churches; the half-dosed shutters of the houses scarcdy 
admit a ray of sun into the dwellings of the dtizens. Now 
and then you perceive a solitary individual, who glides silently 
along the deserted streets and lanes. 

But on Monday at early dawn the rolling of carriages, the 
noise of hammers, the cries of the populations, begin a gain 
to make themselves heard. The city is awake once more. An 
eager crowd hastens towards the resort of commerce and 
industry; everything around you be^eaks motion, bustle, 
hurry. A feverish activity succeeds to the lethargic stupor' of 
yesterday; you might almost suppose that they had but one 
day to acquire wealth and to enjoy it. 


Appendix F.— Vol. I, p. 49 

It is unnecessary to say that in the chapter which has just 
been read I have not pretended to give a history of America. 
My only object has been to enable the reader to appreciate 
the influence that the opinions and maimers of the first im- 
migrants have exercised upon the fate of the different colonies 
and of the Union in general. I have therefore cited only a few 
detached fragments. 

I do not know whether I am deceived, but it appears to 
me that by pursuing the path which I have merely pointed 
out, it would be easy to present such pictures of the Amer- 
ican republics as would not be unworthy the attention of 
the public and could not fail to suggest to the statesmen 
matter for reflection. Not being able to devote myself to 
this labor, I am anxious at least to render it easy to others; 
and for this purpose I append a short catalogue and analysis 
of the works which seem to me the most important to consult. 

At tire head of the general documents which it would be 
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advantageous to examine, I place the work entitled Historical 
CoUectum of State Papers and Other Authentic Documents, 
intended as matendls for an hystory of the United States of 
America, by Ebenezer Hazard The first volume of this comp- 
ilation, which was printed at Philadelphia m 1792, contains 
a hteral copy of all the charters granted by the Crown of 
England to the emigrants, as well as the pnncipal acts of the 
colomal governments, dunng the first period of their exist- 
ence One can find there, among other things, a great number 
of authentic documents on the affairs of New England and 
Virgmia dunng this period Tlie second volume is almost 
entirely devoted to the acts of the Confederation of 1643 This 
federal compact, which was entered mto by the colomes of 
New England with the view of resistmg the Indians, was the 
first instance of umon afforded Iqr the Anglo-Americans There 
were several other such compacts, up to the one of 1776, 
which led to the independence of the colomes 

The Philadelphia histoncal collection is m the Library of 
Congress 

Each colony has, besides, its own histone monuments, some 
of which are extremely cunous, beginnmg with Virginia, 
the state that was first peopled The earhest historian of Vir- 
ginia was its founder, Captain John Smith Captam Smith has 
left us a quarto volume, entitled The general Histone of Vir- 
ginia and New-England, by Captain John Smith, some time 
Governor in those Countries, and Admiral of New England, 
pnnted at London in 1627 (This volume is to be found m the 
Bibhothique royale) Smith’s work is illustrated with very 
cunous maps and engravmgs which date from the penod 
when it was pnnted The histonan’s account extends from 
1584 to 1626 Smith’s book is well thought of and ments being 
so The author is one of the most celebrated adventurers 
who has appeared m a century full of adventurers, he hved 
at its end The book itself breathes that ardor of discovery, 
that ^int of enterprise, which characterizes such men, there 
one finds those duvalric manners which are often minted 
with trade and made to serve the acquisition of nches 

But what is remarkable about Captam Smith is that he 
combmed the virtues of his contemporanes with quahties 
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which were alien to most of them; his style is ample and 
dear, his accotmts have the mark of truth, his descriptions 
are not elaborated. This author throws valuable light on the 
state of the Indians at the time of .the discoveiy of North 
America. 

The second lustorian to consult is Beverley. Beverley’s 
work, a volume in duodecimo, was translated into French, 
and published at Amsterdam, in 1707. The author begins 
his narrative in 1585 and ends it in 1700. The first part of his 
hook contains historical documents, properly so called, relat- 
ive to the infancy of the colony. The second affords a most 
curious picture of the state of the Indians at this remote 
period. The third conveys very dear ideas concerning the 
manners, sodal condition, laws, and political customs of the 
Virginians in the author’s lifetime. ' 

Beverley was a Virginian, whidi leads him to say, in open- 
ing, that.he begs the reader “not to examine my work in too 
critical a s^urit for, rince I was bom in the Indies, I cann ot 
aspire to purity of language.” Despite this colonist’s modesty, 
the author shows throughout his book that he vigorously 
supports the supremacy of the mother country. Numerous 
instances of that spirit of dvil liberty that has since then 
inspired the English colonies in America are also fi>und in 
Beverley’s work. Evidence of the divisions which so long 
existed among them and ddayed their independence is like- 
wise to he fbimd. Beverley detests his Catholic nei^hors in 
Maryland more than the English government Hus author’s 
style is simple; his descriptions are often full of interest and 
inq>ire confidence. Hie French translation of Beverley’s 
history may be found in the Bibliothique royale. 

I saw in America, but was unable to find in France, anofiier 
work which ou^t to be consulted entitled The History of 
Virginia, by William Stith. This book affords some curious 
details, but I thought it long and diffuse. 

The oldest as well as the best document to be consulted 
on the history of Carolina is a work in small quarto/ entitled 
The History of Carolina, by John Lawson, printed at London 
in 1718. This work contains, in the fifst part, a journey of dis- 
covery in the west of Carolina, the account of which, given in 
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the form of a journal, is m general confused and superficial, 
but it contains a very stnlong descnption of the mortality 
caused among the savages of that tune by l)oth smallpox and 
the immoderate use of brandy, with a cunous picture of the 
corruption of manners prevalent among them, which was 
mcreased by the presence of Europeans The second part of 
Lawson’s book is devoted to a descnption of the physical 
condition of Carolina and its products 

Li the third part the author gives an mteresbng descnp- 
tion of the customs, habits, and government of the Indians at 
that time Wit and ongmality are often to be found m this 
part of the book Lawson’s history concludes with the Charter 
granted Carolma m the reign of Charles 11 This work is light 
m tone, often hcentious, and presents a complete contrast to 
the very serious style of works published at the same time m 
New England Lawson's history is an extremely rare volume 
m America, and cannot be acquired m Europe Nevertheless, 
there is a copy m the Bibholheque royale 

FVom the southern I pass at once to the northern extremity 
of the Umted States, as the mtermediate space was not peo- 
pled till a later penod 

I would first mention a very cunous compilation, entitled 
CoQecttons of the Massachusetts Histoncal Society, prmted 
for the first tune at Boston m 1792, and reprmted in 1806 
This work is not m the Bibliofiicque royale, nor, I beheve, 
m any other hbrary This collection, winch is contmued to 
the present day, contams a great number of very valuable 
documents relating to the history of the different states of 
New England Among them are letters which have never 
been published, and authentic pieces which had been buned 
m provmcial archives The whole work of Gookm, concern- 
ing the Indians, is inserted there 

I have mentioned several tunes, m the chapter to which 
this note relates, the work of Natfaamel Morton, entitled 
New England’s Memorial, sufBciently, perhaps, to prove that 
it deserves the attention of those who would be conversant 
with the history of New England Nathamel Morton’s book 
IS an octavo volume, reprmted at Boston m 1826 It is not 
m the Bibhotheque royale 
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The most valuable and important authority that exists on 
the history of New England is the work of the Rev. Cotton 
Mather, entitled Magnalia Christi Americana, or the Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England, 1620-1698, 2 vols., 8vo, reprinted 
at Hartford, in 1820. I do not believe it is in the Bibliothcque 
royale. The author divided his work into seven books. The 
first presents the history of the events which prepared and 
brought about the establishment of New England. The second 
contains the lives of the first governors and chief magistrates 
who presided over the country. The third is devoted to the 
lives and labors of the evangelical ministers who during the 
same period had the care of souls. In the fourth the author 
relates the institution -and progress of the university at Cam- 
bridge (Massachusetts). In the fifth he describes the princi- 
ples and the discipline of the Church of New England. The 
sixth is taken up in retracing certain facts which, in the opin- 
ion of Mather, prove the merciful interposition of Providence 
in behalf of the inhabitants of New England. Lastly, in the 
seventh, the author gives an account of the heresies and the 
troubles to which the Church of New England was exposed. 
Cotton Mather was an evangelical minister, who was born at 
Boston and passed his life there. His narratives are distin- 
guished by the same ardor and religious zeal which led to the 
foundation of the colonies of New England. Traces of bad 
taste often occur in his manner of writing; but he interests 
because he is full of enthusiasm. He is often intolerant, still 
oftener credulous, but he never betrays an intention to 
deceive. 


Sometimes there are even brilliant passages, and oven true 
and profound reflections, such as these: ‘‘Before the arrival of 
the Puritans,” he says (Vol. I, chap, iv, p. 61), “there were 
more than a few attempts of the English, to people and im- 
. prove the parts of New-England, which were to the northward 
of Ne'i^-Plymoii.tJi; but the designs of those attempts being 
aimed no higher than the advancement of some worldly 
in s constant series of disasters has confounded them, 

untd there was a plantation erected upon the nobler designs 
cWzamty [.*c]; and that plantation, though it has Ld 
versanes than perhaps any one upon earth; yet, 
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having obtained help from God, it continues to this day " 
Matiier sometimes softens the seventy of his stoiy vath 
toudies of wannth and tenderness after talking of an Eng- 
hsh woman who, with her husband, was brought to Amenca 
by rehgious seal, and shortly after died from fatigue and 
sufEermg of exile, he adds “As to her virtuous spouse, Isaac 
Johnson, he tned to live without her, and being unable to, 
he died” (Vol I, p 71) [sic] 

Mather’s book admirably portrays the times and country 
he wishes to describe Desinng to show us what motives led 
the Puritans to seek a refuge beyond the seas, he says 
“Biiefly, the God of Heaven served as it were, a summons 
upon the ^ints of his people m the Enghsh nation, stiirmg 
up the i^mts of thousands which never saw the faces of 
each other, with a most unanimous mchnation to leave all 
the plesant accommodations of their native country, and go 
over a temble ocean, mto a more terrible desart, for the pure 
enjoyment of aU hts ordinances It is now reasonable that 
before we pass any further, the reasons of this undertakmg 
should be more exactly made known unto posterity, especially 
unto the posterity of those that were the undertakers, lest 
they come at length to forget and neglect the true interest of 
New-England Wherefore I shall now transcribe some of them 
from a manuscript, wherem they were then unto consi- 
deration 

" 'First, It will be a service unto the Church of great con- 
sequence, to carry the Gospel mto tfiose parts of the world, 
and raise a bulwark agamst the kmgdom of antichrist, which 
the Jesmtes labour to rear up m all parts of the world 
“‘Secondly, All other Churches of Europe have been 
brought under desolations, and it may be feared that the like 
judgments are coming upon iis, and who knows but God 
hath provided this place to be a refuge for many, whom he 
means to save out of the General Destruction 
" ‘Thirdly, The land grows weary of her inhabitants, inso- 
much that man, which is the most precious of all creatures, 
IS here more vile and base than the earth he treads upon 
children, neighbours and fnends, especially the poor, are 
counted the greatest burdens, which if things were ri^t 
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would be the chiefest earthly blessings. 

“‘Fourthly, We are grown to that intemperance in all 
excess of riot, as no mean estate almost will suffice a trian to 
keep sail with his equals^ and he that .fails in it, must live in 
scorn and contempt; hence it comes to pass, that all arts and 
trades are carried in that deceitful manner, and unrighteous 
course, as it is almost impossible for a good upri^t man to 
maintain his constant diarge, and live comfortably in 

"‘Fifthly, The schools of learning and religion are so cor- 
rupted, as (besides the unsupportable charge of education) 
most children, even the best, wittiest, and of the fairest hopes, 
are perverted, corrupted, and utterly overffirown, by the 
multitude of evil examples and licentious behaviours in these 
seminaries. 

“ ‘Sixthly, The whole earth is the Lord’s garden, and he 
hath given it to the sons of Adam, to be tilled and improved 
by them: why then should we stand starving here for places 
of habitation, and in the mean time suffer whole countries, 
as profitable for the use of man, to lye waste without any 
improvement? 

“ ‘SeoeiUhly, What can be a better or nobler work, and more 
worthy of a Christian, than to erect and support a reformed 
particular Church in its infancy, and unite our forces with 
such a company of faithful people, as by a timely assistance 
may grow stronger and prosper; but for want of it, maybe 
put to great hazards, if not be wholly ruined. 

“ ‘Eighthly, If any such as are known to be godly, and live 
in wealth and prosperity here, shall forsake all this to join 
with this reformed church, and with it run the hazard of an 
hard and mean condition, it will be an example of great use, 
both for the removing of scandal, and to give more life imto 
the faith of God’s people in tiieir prayers for the plantation, 
and also to encourage others to join the more willingly in it’ " 

Later, in stating the principles of the Church of New Eng- 
land with respect to morals, Mather inveighs with violehce 
against the custom of drinldng healths at table, which he 
denounces as a pagan and abominable practice. He proscribes 
with the pame rigor all ornaments for the hair used by the 
female sex, as well as their custom of having the aims and 
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neck uncovered In another part of his work he relates several 
instances of witchcraft which had alarmed New England It is 
plam that the visible action of the Devil in the affairs of this 
world appeared to him as mcontestable and evident fact 

At many pomts this hook reveals the spint of civil hberty 
and political mdependence that characterized the author's 
contemporaries Their principles m matters of government 
are in evidence throughout Thus, for example, we find that 
m the year 1630 [sic], ten years after the settlement of 
Plymouth, the inhabitants of Massadiusetts contributed 400 
pounds sterhng towards the estabhshment of the university 
at Cambridge 

In passuig from the general documents relative to the 
history of New England to those which describe the several 
states comprised within its Imuts, I ou^t first to mention 
The History of Ike Colony of Massachusetts, by Thomas 
Hutchmson, laeutenant-Govemor of the Massadiusetts 
Provmce, 2 vols , 8vo ^ere is a copy of this work at the 
Bibhothcque royale, a second edition printed at London in 
1765 The history by Hutchinson, which I have several tunes 
quoted m the chapter to which this note relates, commences 
m the year 1628 and ends m 1750 Throughout the work 
there is a stnkmg air of truth and the greatest sunphcity of 
style, it is full of mmute details 

The best history to consult concermng Coimecticut is that 
of Beiyanun IkumbuU, entitled A Complete History of Con- 
necticut, Civil and Ecclesiastical, 1630-1764, 2 vols, 8vo 
pnnted m 1818, at New Haven I do not beheve that Trum- 
bull’s work IS m the Bibhothcque royale This history con- 
tains a dear and calm account of all the events which hap- 
pened m Connecticut during the period given m the title The 
author drew from the best sources, and his narrative beans 
the stamp of truth His remarks on the early days of Con- 
necticut are extremdy mterestmg See, especially, m his work, 
“The Constitution of 1639,” Vol I, chap vi, p 100, and also 
“The Penal Laws of Connecticut,” Vol I, chap vu, p 125 

The History of New Hampshire, by Jeremy BelLiap, is a 
work hdd m merited esteem It was pnnted at Boston m 1792, 
m 2 vols , 8vo The third chapter of thet first volume is parti- 
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cularly worthy of attention for the valuable details it affords 
on the political and religious principles of the Puritans, on the 
causes of their emigration, and on their laws. Here we may 
find a curious quotation from a sermon delivered in 1663: 
“New England must always remember that she was founded 
with a religious and not a commercial aim. Her visage shows 
that purity in doctrine and discipline is her vocation. Let 
tradesmen and all those who are engaged in heaping penny 
upon penny remember that religion and not profit was the aim 
in founding these colonies. If firere is anyone among us who, 
in his valuation of the world and of religion, regards the 
former as thirteen and the latter as only twelve, he is not 
inspired by the feelings of a true son of New En gland.” The 
reader of Belknap will find in his work more general ideas 
and more strength of thought than are to he met with in other 
American historians even to the present day. I do not know 
whether this book is in the Bibliothcque royale. 

Among the central states which deserve oxu: attention for 
their early origin. New York and Penn^lvania are the fore- 
most. The best history we have of the former is entitled: 
A History of Nero York, by William Smith, printed at Lon- 
don in 1757. There is a French translation, also printed at 
London, in 1767, one vol., duodecimo. Smith gives us im- 
portant details of the wars between the French and English 
in America. His is the best account of the frmous confed- 
eration of the Iroquois. 

With respect to Pennsylvania, I cannot do better than point 
out the work of Proud, entitled the Histxrry of Pennsyloarua, 
from the original Institution and Settlement of that Province, 
under ' the first Proprietor and Governor, Williom Penn, in 
1681, till after the Year 1742, hy Robert Proud, 2 vols., 8vo, 
printed at Philadelphia in 1797. This work is deserving of the 
e^ecial attention of the reader; it contains a mass of curious 
documents concerning Penn, the doctrine of the Quakers, and 
the character, manners, and customs of the first inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania. As far as I know, there is no copy at the 
Bibliothcque. . -i i 

I need not add that among flie most important documents 
relating to this state are the works of Penn himself and those 
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of Franklin These works are hmuliar to a great many readers 
I consulted most of the works just cited durmg my stay in 
America Some were made available to me by the Bibli- 
othegue royale, and others were lent me by M Warden, 
author of an excellent book on Amenca, former Consul 
General of the Umted States at Pans I cannot dose this note 
without expressmg my gratitude to M Warden 


Afpemoix G— Vol I, p 57 


We read m Jefferson’s Memoirs as follows 

“At the tune of the first settlement of the Enghsh m Vir- 
gmia, when land was to be had for httle or nothing, some 
provident persons havmg obtamed large grants of it, and be- 
mg desirous of mamtaimng the splendor of their famihes, 
entailed their property upon their descendants The transmis- 
sion of these estates from generation to generation, to men 
who bore the same name, had the effect of raismg up a dist- 
mct class of famihes, who, possessmg by law the pnvilege of 
perpetuating their wealth, formed by these means a sort of 
patnaan order, distinguished by the grandeur and luxury of 
their estabhshments From this order it was that the Kmg 
usually chose his councillors of state " 

In the United States the prmcipal provisions of English 
law respecting inheritance have been umversally rejected 
“The first rule that we follow,” says Chancellor Kent, 
“touchmg inhentance, is the' fbllowmg If a man dies m- 
testate, his property goes to his heirs m a direct Ime If he 
has but one heir or heiress, he or she succeeds to the whole 
If there are several heirs of the same degree, they divide 
the inhentance equally among them, without distinction of 
sex” 

This rule was prescnbed for the first time m the state of 
New York, by a statute of the 23rd of February 1786 (See 
Revised Statutes, Vol HI, Appendix, p 48) At the present 
day this law holds good throughout the whole of the Umted 
States, with the exception of the state of Vermont, where 
the male heir mhents a double portion (Kent’s Comment 
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taries; Vol IV, p. 370.) ChanceUor Kent, in the same work 
(VoL IV, pp, 1-22), ^ves a historical account of American 
l^slation on the subject of mitml; ky this we Ipam that 
previous to the Revolution the colonies followed the Eng- 
^ lish law of entail Estates tail were abolished in Vir ginia in 
1776, on motion of Mr. Jefferson. (See Jefferson’s Memoirs.) 
They were suppressed in New York in 1786, and have ginm 
been abolished in North Carolina, Kentufdiy, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Missouri. In Vermont, Indi ana, Ulinnin, South 
Carolma, and Louisiana entail was never introduced. 'Tiingp 
states whicdi thou^t proper to preserve the law 

of entail modified it in such a way as to deprive it of its most 
aristocratic tendencies, “Our general principles on file subject 
of government,” says Kent, “tend to favor the free circulation 
of property.” 

It cannot fail to strike the French reader who studies the 
law of inheritance that on these questions French legislation 
is infinitely more democratic than even the American. 

American law makes an equal division of the father’s pro- 
perty, but only in the case of his will not being known; '‘ioT 
every man,” says the law (Revised Statutes, VoL HI, Ap- 
pendix, p. 51), “in the State of New York, has entire liberty, 
power, and authority to dispose of his property by will, to 
leave it entire, or divided in favor of any persons he chooses 
as his heirs, provided he does not leave it to a political body 
or any corporation.” The French law obliges the testator to 
divide his property equally, or nearly so, among his heirs. 

Most of the American republics still ad^t of entails, under 
nortain restrictions; but the Frendi law prohibits entail in 
all cases. 

If the serial condition of the Americans is more democratic 
than that of the French, the laws of the latter are the more 
democratic of the two. This may be e3q>lained more earily 
than at first appears to be possible. In France democracy is 
still occupied in the work of destruction; in America it rdgns 
quietly over the ruins it has made. 
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AppENiax H— Vol I, p 65 

SUMMARY OF THE QU AUFI CATIONS OF VOTERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

All the states agree in granting the n^t of voting at the age 
of tiventy-one In all of them it is necessary to have resided 
for a certam tune in the district where the vote is cast This 
period vanes from three months to two years 
As to qualifications, m the state of Massachusetts it is 
necessary to have an income of three pounds sterling, or a 
capital of sixty pounds 

In Rhode Island a man must possess landed prc^erty to 
the amount of 133 dollars (704 &ancs) 

In Connecticut he must have properly which gives an in> 
come of seventeen dollars (about 90 francs) A year of service 
in the mihtia also gives tiie electoral pnvdege 
In New Jersey an elector must have a property of fifty 
poimds 

In South Carolina and liifotyland file dector must possess 
fifty acres of land 

In Tennessee he must possess some property 
In the states of Mississippi, Ohio, Georgia, Virginia, 
Pennsylvama, Delaware, and New York the only necessary 
qualification for voting is that of paying the taxes, and m most 
of the states, service m the nuhtia is equivalent to the pay- 
ment of taxes 

In Marne and New Hampshire any man can vote who is not 
on the pauper list 

Lastly, m the states of Missouri, Alabama, Ulmois, Lou- 
isiana, Indiana, Elentudor, and Vermont voting requirements 
have no reference to property of the elector 
I beheve there is no other state beside that of North Caro- 
lina m which different reqmrements govern votmg for the 
Senate and electing the House of Representatives Ihe dec- 
tors of the former, m this case, must possess a property of 
fiffy acres of land, to vote for the latter, nofiiing more is 
required than to pay taxes 


25 
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The United States has a prohibitive tariff. The small number 
of custom-house officers employed in the United States, and 
the great extent of the coast, render smug^g very easy; 
notwithstanding, it is less practiced than elsewhere because 
everybody endeavors to repress it. In America there is no 
fire-prevention service, and fire are more frequent than 
Eurc^e; but, in general, they are more speedily extinguished, 
because the surrounding pcqnilation is prompt to lend assist- 
ance. 


Appendix K.— VoL I, p. 109 

It is incorrect to say that centralization was produced by the 
Frencdi Bevolution: the Revolution brought it to perfection, 
but did not create it. The mania for centralization and gov- 
ernment regulation dates from the period when jurists began 
to talce a share in the government, in the time of Philip the 
Fair; ever since this period they have been on the increase, 
hi the year 1775 M. de Malesherbes, speaking in the name of 
the Cour dee Aides, said to Louis XVI: ^ 

"Every corporation and every community of citizens re- 
tained the ri^t of administering its own affairs, a right 
which not only forms part of the primitive constitution of 
the kingdom, but has a still higher origin; for it is the right 
of nature and of reason. Nevertheless, your subjects. Sire, 
have been deprived of it; and we do not fear to say that, in 
this respect, your government has fallen into puerile ex- 
tremes. From the time when powerful ministers made it a 
political principle to prevent the convocation of a national 
assembly, one consequence has succeeded another, until the 
deliberations of the inhabitants of a village are declared null 
if they have not been autiiorized by the Intendant. Of course, 
if the community has an eiqiensive undertaking to carry 

* Tocqueville did fo indude the letter J in numbering his appendices. 

1 See Memoires pour servir A ITitofoire de la ProTice en mOAtre 
d’iittpSts, Brussels, 1779, p. 651 
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throng, it must remam under tiie control of the sub-ddegate 
of the Intendant, and, consequently, follow the plan he pro- 
poses, employ his favonte workmen, pay them accordmg to 
his pleasure, and if an action at law is deemed necessary, the 
Intepdant’s permission must be obtamed The cause must be 
pleaded before this first tribunal previous to its bemg carried 
mto a pubhc court, and if the opimon of the Intendant is op- 
posed to that of the inhabitants, or if their adversary enjoys 
his favor, the commumly is depnved of the power of defend- 
ing its rights Such are the means, Sire, which have been 
exerted to extinguish the mimicipal spirit m France and to 
stifle, if possible, the opimons of the citizens The nation may 
be said to he under an mterdict, and to be m wardship under 
guardians” 

What could be said more to the purpose at the present day, 
when the Revolution has achieved what are called its victoiies 
m centralization^ 

In 1789 Jefferson wrote from Pans to one of his friends 
“There is no country where the mama for over govemmg has 
taken deeper root than m France, or been the source of 
greater mischief” (Letter to Madison, August 28, 1789) 

The fact is that for several centunes the central power of 
France has done everything it could to extend central ad- 
mmistration, it has acknowledged no other limits than its 
own strength The central power to whidi the Revolution 
gave birth made more rapid advances flian any of its pred 
ecessors, because it was stronger and wiser &an they had 
been Loms XVI committed flie vrelfare of the mumcipal 
commumties to the caprice of an Intendant, Napoleon left 
them to that of the Minister The same pnnciple governed 
both, though its consequences were more or less far-reachmg 

Appendix L— Vbl 1, p 113 

Tbs immutabihty of the Constitution m France is a neces- 
sary consequence of the laws 

To begm with the most important of all the laws, that wbch 
decides the order of succession to the throne, what can be 
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more immutable in its principle than a political order founded 
upon the natural succession of father to son? In 1814 Louis 
Vni established the perpetual law of hereditary succesaon 
in favor of his own famity. Those who controlled the outcome 
of the Revolution of 1830 followed his example; they merely 
established the perpetuity of the law in favor of another 
family. In this reject they imitated Chancdlor Maupeou, 
who, when he erected the new Parliament upon the ruins of 
the old, took care to declare in the same ordinance 'Oiat the 
rights of tile new magistrates should be as inalienable as those 
of their predecessors had been. 

The laws of 1830, like those of 1814, point out no way of 
changing the Constitution, and it is evident that the ordinary 
means of legislation are insufficient for this purpose. As the 
King, the Peers, and the Deputies all derive their authority 
from the Constitution, these three powers united cannot alter 
a law by virtue of whicli alone they govern. Without the Con- 
stitution they are nothing; where, then, could they take their 
stand to effect a change in its provisions? The alternative is 
clear: either their efforts are powerless against the Charter, 
which continues to eidst in spite of them, in which case tiiey 
only reign in the name of the Charter; or they succeed in 
changing the Charter, and then, the law by whidi they mast- 
ed being annulled, they themselves cease to exist By des- 
troying the Charter they destroy themselves. 

This is much more evident in Ae laws of 1830 than in those 
of 1814. In 1814 the royal prerogative took its stand above and 
beyond the Constitution; but in 1830 it was avowedly created 
by and dependent on the Constitution. 

A part, therefore, of the French Constitution is immutable, 
because it is united to the destiny of a family; and the body 
of the Constitution is equally immutable, because there ap- 
pear to be no legal means of chan^g it 

These remarks are not applicable to England. That coun- 
toy having no written Constitution, who can tell when its 
Constitution is changed? 
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The most esteemed authors who have written upon the Eng- 
lish Constitution agree with each other m estabhshmg the 
ommpotence of Parhament 

Ddohne says (Chap X, p 77) “It is a fundamental pnn- 
ciple with the English lawyers, that Parhament can do evety- 
thing excqit make a woman a man, or a man a woman ” 

Blackstone expresses himself more m detail, if not more 
energetically, than Delolme, m the followmg terms 

“The power and jurisdiction of Parhament, says Sir Ed- 
ward Coke (4 List , 36), is so transcendent and absolute, that 
it cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, withm any 
bounds And of this high Court, he adds, may truly be said, 
‘St antupiitatem species, est vetustissma, st dignitatem, est 
hxmoratissana, si jurtsdtctionem, est capaassima’ It hath sov- 
ereign and uncontrollable authority m the making, confirming, 
enlarging, restrammg, abrogatmg, repeahng, revivmg, and ex- 
pounding of laws, concemmg matters of all possible dmiom- 
mabons, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, mihtary, mantune, 
or cnmmal, this bemg the place where that absolute despotic 
power which must, m all governments, reside somewhere, is 
intrusted by the Constitution of these kmgdoms All mischiefs 
and grievances, operations and rmnedies, that transcend the 
ordmary course of the laws, are withm the reach of this extra- 
ordinary tnbimal It can regulate or new-model the succession 
to the Crown, as was done m the reign of Henry Vm and 
Wilham m It can alter the established religion of the land, 
as was done m a variety of instances m the reigns of Emg 
Henry Vm and his three children It can change and create 
afresh even the Constitution of the kingdom, and of parlia- 
ments themselves, as was done by the Act of Umon and the 
several statutes for triennial and septenmal elections It can, 
m idiort, do everything that is not naturally impossible to be 
done, and, therefore, some have not scrupled to call its power, 
by a figure rather too bold, the ommpotence of Parliament ” 


Appendix N— Vol I, p 126 

There is no question on which the Amencan Constitutions 
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agree more fully than on that of political jurisdiction All the 
Constitutions -nrhich take cognizance of this matter give to 
the House of Rqiresentatives the exclusive of impeach- 
ment, excepting only the Consbtution of North Carolina, 
which grants the same privilege to grand juries (Article 23) 
Almost all the Constitutions give to the Senate, or to the 
legislative body which occupies its ^ce, the exclusive ingTit 
of trying the impeachment and pronouncing judgment 
The only punishments which the pohticd tribunals can 
mflict are removal from office, and exclusion from public 
functions for die future The Constitution of Virgmia alone 
enables them to inflict any of punishment 
The crimes which are subject to pohhcal jurisdiction are, 
m the Federal Constitution (Article I, Section 4), m that of 
Indiana (Art 3, paragraphs 23 and 24), of New York (Art 5), 
of Delaware (Art 5} high treason, bribery, and other high 
crimes or misdemeanors 

In the Constitution of Massachusetts (Chap I, Seefaon 2), 
that of North Carobna (Act 23), of Virginia (p 252) mis- 
conduct and maladministration 
In the Constitution of New Hampshire (p 105) corrup- 
tion, mtngue, and maladministration 
In Vermont (Chap 2, Art 24) maladministration 
In South Carolina (Art 5), Kentudor (Art 5), Tennes- 
see (Art 4), Ohio (Art 1, 23, 24), Louisiana (Art 5), Missi- 
ssippi (Art 5), Alabama (Art 6), Pennsylvania (Art 4) 
<»nmps committed m the performance of official duties 
In the states of Hhnois, Georgia, Marne, and Connecticut 
no particular ofimees are specified 

APFEamix O— Vol I, p 195 

It IS true that , the powers of Europe may carry on maritune 
wars against the Umon, but it is always easier and less dan- 
gerous to undertake a maritime than a contmental war Mari- 
time warfare requires only one ^ecies of effort A commer- 
cial people which consents to furnidi its government with the 
necessary funds is sure to possess a fleet And it is far easier 
to mduce a nation to part with its money, almost unconsci- 
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ously, than to reconcile it to sacrifices of men and personal 
efforts Moreover, defeat by sea rarely compromises the ex- 
istence or mdependence of the people which endures it 
As for continental wars, it is evident that the nations of 
Europe cannot threaten the American Umon m this way It 
would be very difScult to tran^ort and mamtam m America 
more than 25,000 soldiers, an army which may be consid- 
ered to represent a nation of about 2,000,000 men The most 
populous nation of Europe, contendmg in this way against 
the Umon, is m the position of a nation of 2,000,000 inhabit- 
ants at war with one of 12,000,000 Add to this that America 
has all its resources withm reach, while the European is 4,000 
miles distant from his, and that the unmensity of the Ameri- 
can contment would of itself present an insurmountable 
obstacle to its conquest 


Ai>PEin)ix P — Vol 1, p 213 


The first American newspaper appeared m April 1704, and 
was published at Boston (See CoUectums of the Htstxmcal 
Society of Massachusetts, Vol VI, p 66 ) 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the press has always 
been entirely free m the American colomes an attempt was 
made to establish something hke censorship and posting of 
bonds (Consult the LegtslaUve Documents of Massachusetts, 
January 14, 1722 ) 

The Committee appomted by the General Court (the legi- 
slative body of the provmce) for the purpose of examining 
an affair to a paper entitled The New England Courant ex- 
presses its opmion that "the tendency of the said journal is 
to turn religion mto dension, and bring it mto contempt, 
that It mentions the sacred writers m a profane and irreli- 
gious manner, that it puts mahcious mterpretations upon file 
conduct of the mmisters of the Gospel, and that the govern- 
ment of His Majesty is insulted, and the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the Provmce disturbed, by the said journal The Com- 
mittee IS consequently of opmion that the prmter and pub- 
lisher, James Franklm, should be forbidden to pnnt and 
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publish the said journal or any other work in future, without 
having previously submitted it to the Secretary of the Prov- 
ince; and that the justices of the peace for the country of 
Suffolk should be cpmmissioned to require bail of the said 
James Fra nklin for good conduct during the «»Ti«ii«jT year.” 

The suggestion of the Committee was adopted, and 
into a law; but the effect was null, for the journal pludpd the 
prohibition by putting the name of Benjamin Franklin in- 
stead of James Franklin at the bottom of its columns, and 
this maneuver was supported by public opinion. 


Appendix Q.— Vol. I, p. 320 

To be a voter in the country (those who represent landed 
property) before the Reform Bill passed in 1832, it was 
necessary to have unencumbered, in one's own ownership 
or on lease for life, land bringing in at least 40 shillings' in- 
come. This law was enacted about 1450 under Henry VI. It 
has been reckoned that 40 shillings in the time of Henry VT 
mi^t be the equivalent of £30 sterling of our time. The 
Engli.sh, however, have allowed this qualification, adopted in 
the fifteenth century, to persist up to 1832, which proves 
how democratic the English Constitution became with the 
pas^ge of time even while it appeared static. (See Delolme, 
Bk. I, ch. 4; see also Blackstone, Bk. I, ch. 4.) 

ISn glisb juries lue chosen by the sheriff of the county 
(Delolme, Bk, I, ch. 12). The ^eriff is generally an impor- 
tant man in the coimty; he discharges judicial and adminis- 
trative duties; he represents the king and is .named by him 
every year (Blackstone, Bk. I, ch. 9). His position places 
him above the su^icion of corruption on the part of any 
litigants; besides,- if his impartiality is questioned, they can 
dismiss the entire jury which he has (hosen, and then an- 
other officer is entrusted with the task of chooting.new 
jurymen (see Blackstone, Bk. HI, ch. 23) . 

In order to have the ri^t to be a juryman, you have to 
be the owner of a piece of land yielding a minimum of 19 
*Tii1Ting s' income (Bladsstone, Bk. HI, ch. 23). It ^vill be 
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noted that the qualification was required under the reign of 
WiHiam and Mary, that is to say about 1700, a period when 
the value of money was infimtely greater than it is todajF. 
It IS obvious that the Enghsh have based their jury ^stem 
not on abihty but on landed property, as is the case with all 
their other pohtical institutions 
They have finally admitted farmers to serve on juries, but 
they have required that their leases be very long and that 
they have a net mcome of 20 shillings, mdependent of rents 
(Blackstone, idem ) 


Appendix R— Vol I, p 321 

The Federal Constitution has mtroduced the jury mto the 
tribunals of the Umon, just as the states had mtroduced it 
into them own several courts, but as it has not established 
any fixed rules for the choice of jurors, the Federal courts 
select them from the ordinary jury list which each state 
makes for itself Ihe laws of the states must therefore be 
exammed for the theory of the formation of juries See Story’s 
Commentaries rni the Constitution, Book in. Chap xxxvm, 
pp 654-9, Sergeant’s Constitiutional Law, p 165 See also the 
Federal laws of 1789, 1800, and 1802 on this subject 
In order thoroughlyl to understand Amenaan prmciples 
with respect to the formation of juries, I exammed the laws 
of widely separated states, and the foUowmg observations 
were the result of my mquines 
In America all the atizens who exercise the elective 
francbse have the nght of servmg on a jury The great state 
of New York, however, has made a slight difference between 
the two pnvileges, but m a spirit quite contrary to that of 
the laws of France, for m the state of New York there are 
fewer persons eligible as jurymen than there are electors 
It may be said, m general, that the nght of formmg part of 
a jury, like the nght of eleotulg representatives, is open to 
all the citizens, the exercise of this nght, however, is not put 
mdiscnnunatdy mto any hands 
Every year a body of town or county magistrates (called 
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selectmen in New En^and, supervisors in New York, trustees 
in Ohio, and sheriffs of the parish in Louisiana) chooses for 
each country a certain number of citizens who have the r ight 
of serving as jurymen, and who are supposed to he rapahl ^ 
of doing so. These magistrates, being themselves elective, 
excite no distrust; their powers, like those of most re- 
publican magistrates, are very extensive and very arbitrary, 
and they frequently make u^ of them, espedally in New 
England, to remove unworthy or incompetent jurymen. 

The names of the jurymen thus chosen are transmitted to 
the country court; and die jury who have to decide any case 
are drawn by lot from the whole list of names. 

The Americans have endeavored in every way to make 
the common people eli^ble for the jury and to render the 
service as little onerous as possible. The jurors being very 
numerous, each one’s turn does not come roimd oftener than 
once in three years. The sessions are held in the chief town 
of every county. The country is rou^y equivalent to our 
arrondissement. Thus the court comes to the jury, instead of 
brin^g the jury to it, as in Prance. Finally, the jury are 
indemnified for their attendance either by the state or by 
the parties concerned. They receive in general a dollar per 
day (5.42 francs) , beddes their traveling-expenses. In 
‘America being placed upon the jury is looked upon as a 
burden, 'but it is a burden that is easily borne, and to which 
everyone readily submits. 

See Brcuard’s Digest of the Public Statute Law of South 
Carolina, VoL 11, p. 338; idem., Vol. I, pp. 454, 456; idem., 
Vol. n, p. 218. 

See The General Laws of Massachusetts Revised and Pub- 
lished hy Authority of the Legislature, Vol. H, pp. 331, 187. 

See The Revised Statutes of the Stote of New York, Vol. 
n, pp. 720, 411, 717, 643. 

See The Statute Law of the State of Tennessee, Vol. I, p. 209. 

See Acts of the State of Ohio, pp. 95, 210. 

See Digeste g/nJmle des actes de la legislature de la Lou-, 
isiane, VoL II, p. 55. 
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Appendix S— Vol I, p 324 

If we attentively examine the constitution of the ]uiy m avil 
proceedings in England, we shall readily perceive that the 
jurors are under the immediate control of the judge It is 
true that the verdict of the jury, m civil as well as m cn- 
minal cases, compnses the questions of fact and of law in the 
same reply Thus a house is daimed by Peter as havmg been 
purchased by him, this is the fact to be decided The de- 
iradant puts m a plea of mcompetency on the part of the 
vendor, this is the legal question to be resolved The jury 
simply says that the house shall be dehvered to Peter, and 
thus decides both the questions of fact and of law 
But accordmg to the practice of the English courts, the 
opmion of the jury is not held to be infalhble m civil as it 
is m cnininal cases, if the verdict is for acqmttal If the judge 
thmks that their verdict has made a wrong application of 
the law, he may refuse to receive it, and send back the jurv 
to dehberate over agam Even if the judge allows the verdict 
to pass without observation, the case is not yet finally deter- 
mmed, there are still many modes of arrestmg judgment The 
pnnapal one consists m askmg the court to set aside the 
verdict and order a new tnal before another jury It is true 
that such a request is seldom granted, and never more than 
twice, yet I have actually known this to happen (See Black- 
stone, Book m. Chap xxiv, idem , Book IV, Chap xxv ) 


Appendix T— Vol n, p 168 

Some aristocracies, however, have devoted themselves ea- 
gerly to commerce and have cultivated manufactures with 
success The history of the world furnishes several conspic- 
uous examples But, generally speaking, the aristocratic 
prmciple is not favorable to the growth of trade and manu- 
factures Moneyed aristocracies are the only exception to the 
rule Among such aristocracies there are hardly any desures 
that do not require wealth to satisfy them, the love of nches 
becomes, so to speak, the hi^ road of human passions, which 
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IS crossed by or connected with alMesser tracks The love of 
money and the thurst for that distmction which attaches to 
power are then so closely intermixed m the same souls that 
it becomes difficult to discover whether men grow covetous 
from ambition or whether they are ambitious from covetous- 
ness This is the case in England, where men seek to get nch 
in order to arrive at distinction, and seek dustiuntum s as a 
manifestation of their wealth The mmd is then seized by both 
ends, and hurried mto trade and manufactures, which are the 
shortest roads that lead to opulence 
This, however, strikes me as an exceptional and transitorv 
circumstance When wealth has become the only symbol of 
anstocracy, it is very difficult for the wealthy to mainfaun 
sole possession of political power, to the exclusion of all other 
men The aristocracy of birth and pure democracy are the 
two extremes of the social and political state of nations, bet- 
ween them moneyed anstocracy finds its place The latter ap- 
proximates the aristocracy of birth by conferring great 
pnvileges on a small number of persons, it so far belongs to 
the democratic element that these pnvileges may be success- 
fully acquired by all It frequently forms a natural transition 
between these two conditions of society, and it is difficult to 
say whether it closes the reign of aristocratic institutions or 
whether it even now ushers m the new era of democracy 


Appendix U — Vol n, p 219 

I find m my traveling-journal a passage that may serve to 
convey a more complete notion of the tnals to which the 
women of Amenca, who consent to follow their husbands 
mto the wilds, are often subjected This descnption has 
nothing to recommend it but its perfect truth 
“From time to tune we come to fresh clearings, all these 
places are ahke, I shall describe the one at which we halted 
tonight, since it will serve me for a picture of all the others 
"The bell which the pioneers hang around the necks of 
their cattle, in order to find them again in the woods, an 
nounced from afar our approach to a cleanng, and we soon 
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afterwards heard the stroke of the axe, hewing down the 
trees of the forest As we came nearer, traces of destruction 
marked the presence of avihzed man* the road was strewn 
with cut houghs, trunks of trees, half consumed fire, or 
mutdated by the axe, were still standing m our way We 
proceeded till we reached a wood m which all the trees seem- 
ed to have been sudden^ struck dead, m the middle of sum- 
mer theur bou^ were as leafless as m winter, and upon 
closer exammation we found that a de^ circle had been cut 
through the bark, which, by stopping the circulation of the 
sap, soon kills the tree We were informed that this is com- 
monly the first thing a pioneer does, as he cannot, m the first 
year, cut down all the trees that cover his new domam, he 
sows Indian com under their branches, and puts the trees to 
death m order to prevent them from injuring his crop B^ond 
this fidd, at present imperfectly traced out, the first work of 
civilization m the desert, we suddenly came upon the cabm 
of its owner, situated m the center of a jflot of ground more 
carefully activated than the rest, but tdiere man was still 
wagmg unequal warfare with the forest, there the trees were 
cut down, but not uprooted, and the trunks still encumbered 
the ground which they so recently shaded Around fiiese dry 
blocks, wheat, oak seedhnp, and plants of every kind grow 
and mtertwme m all the luxuriance of wild, untutored nature 
Amid this vigorous and vaned vegetation stands the house 
of the pioneer, or, as they call it, the log house Lake the 
ground about it, this rustic dwelling bore marks of recent and 
hasly labor its length seemed not to exceed thirty feet, its 
height fifteen, the walls as wdl as the roof were formed of 
rou^ trunks of trees, between which a httle moss and clay 
had been inserted to keep out the cold and ram 
“As ni^t was coming on, we detemuned to ask the master 
of the log house for a lodging At the sound of our footsteps 
the children who were playing among the scattered branches 
sprang up, and ran towards the house, as if they were fn^t- 
ened at the si^t of man, while two large dogs, half wild, 
with ears erect and outstretched nose, came growling out of 
their hut to cover the retreat of their young masters The 
pioneer himself appeared at the door of his dwelhng, he 
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looked at us with a rapid and inquisitive glance, ma/l^ a g,gj^ 
to the dogs to go into the house, and set them the example 
without betraying either curiosity or apprehension at our 
arrival 

“We entered the log house the inside is qmte unliVo that 
of the cottages of the peasantry of Europe, it contains more 
that IS superfluous, less that is necessary A sin^e wmdow 
with a mushn curtam, on a hearth of trodden clay an im- 
mense fire, which hghts the whole mtenor, above the hearth, 
a good rifle, a deerskm, and plumes of eagles’ feathers, on 
the n^t hand of the chimney, a map of the Umted States, 
raised and shaken by the wmd throu^ the cranmes m the 
wall, near the map, on a shelf formed of a rou ghly hewn 
plank, a few volumes of books a Bible, the first six books 
of Milton, and two of Shakespeare’s pl^, along the wall, 
trunks instead of closets, m the center of the room, a rude 
table, with legs of green wood with the bark sbll on them, 
looking as if they grew out of the ground on which they 
stood, but on this table a teapot of British china, silver spoons, 
cracked teacups, and some newspapers 

“The master of this dwellmg has the angular features and 
lank limbs pecuhar to the native of New England It is evi- 
dent that this man was not bom m the sohtude m which we 
have found hun his physical constitution suffices to show 
that his earlier years were spent m the midst of civilized 
society and that he belongs to that restless, calculating, and 
adventurous race of men who do with the utmost coolness 
fbiTigs only to be accounted for by the ardor of passion, and 
who endure the life of savages for a time m order to conquer 
and civilize the backwoods 

“When the pioneer perceived flat we were crossmg his 
threshold, he came to meet us and shake hands, as is their 
custom, but ha face was quite immoved He opened the con- 
versation by mquinng what was gomg on m the world, and 
when his curiosity was satisfied, he held ba peace, as if he 
were tured of the noae and importumty of mankmd When 
•we questioned him m our turn, he gave us all the information 
we adted, he then attended sedulously, but -without eager- 
ness, to our wants While he was engaged m providing thus 
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kmdly for us, how did it happen that, in ^te of ourselveit, 
we fdt our gratitude die on our hps^ It is that our host, while 
he performs the duties of ho^itahty, seems to be obeying a 
pamful obhgation of his station, he treats it as a duty imposed 
upon him by his situation, not as a pleasure 

“By the side of the hearth sits a woman with a baby on her 
lap, she nods to us without disturbing herself Like the 
pioneer, this woman is in the prune of life, her appearance 
seems superior to her condition, and her apparel even be-> 
trays a hngermg taste for dress, hat her dehcate limbs appear 
shrunken, her features are drawn in, her eye is mild and 
melandioly, her whole physiognomy bears marks of rehgious 
resignation, a deep quiet of all passions, and some sort of 
natural and tranquil firmness, ready to meet all the ills of 
life without feanng and without bravmg them 

“Her children cluster about her, full of health, turbulence, 
and energy, they are true children of the wilderness Their 
mother watches them from time to time with mingled mel- 
lancholy and ]oy, to look at their strength and her languor, 
one might imagme that the life she has given them has ex- 
hausted her own, and still she does not regret what they 
have cost her 

“The house inhabited by these emigrants has no mtemal 
partition or loft In the one chamber of which it consists the 
whole family is gathered for the mght The dwelling is itself 
a httle world, an ark of civilization amid an ocean of fohage 
a hundred steps beyond it the pruneval forest treads its 
shades, and sohtude resumes its sway” 

Appendix V — Vol II, p 220 

It is not the equahty of condition that makes men immoral 
and irreligious, but when men, being equal, are also immoral 
and irrehgious, the effects of immorahty and irrehgion more 
easily manifest themselves, because men have but httle in- 
fluence over each other, and no class exists which can 
undertake to keep society m order Equahty of condition 
never creates profligacy of morals, but it sometimes allows 
that profligacy to ^ow itself 
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Appendix W.— VoL II, p. 242 

Aade from ^ those who do not think at all and who 
dare not say what they t hink, the imm^ngo majority of Am- 
erica ydll still he found to appear satisfied with their 
political institutions; and I believe they really are so, I look 
on this state of public opinion as an indication, but not as 
a pro^, of the absolute excellence of American laws. Na- 
tional pride, *e gratification, by legislation, of certain ruling 
passions, fortuitous circumstances, unperceived defects, 
and, more than all the rests the influence of the majority 
which shuts the mouth of all opponents, may long perpetu- 
ate the delusions of a people as well as those of a rnan. 

Look at England throughout the ei^teenth century. No 
nation was ever more prodigal of self-applause, no people 
were ever better satisfied with themselves; then every part of 
thdr constitution was ri^t, everything, even to its most ob- 
vious defects, was irreproachable. At the present day a vast 
number of Englishmen seem to be occupied only in proving 
that this constitution was faulty in a thousand respects. 
Which was li^t, the English pec^le of the last centiuy, or 
the English people of the present day? 

The same tiring occurred in France. It is certain tiiat, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV the great bulk of the nation was 
devotedly attached to the form of government which then 
governed the community. It is a vast error to suppose that 
there was anything degraded in the character of the French 
of tbaf a gp- ^ere might have been some instances of servi- 
tude in France at that time, but assuredly there was no 
servile ^irit among the people. The writers of that age felt 
a spedes of genuine enthusiasm in raising the power of their 
over all other authority; and there was no peasant so 
obscure in his hovd as not to take a pride in the glory of 
his soverdgn, or who would not die cheerfully with the cry 
"Vive le Roi!” upon his lips. These same forms of loydty 
have now become odious to the French people. Which were 
wrong, the French of the age of Louis XIV or their descend- 
ants of the present day? 

Our judgment of tire laws o£ a people, tiien, must not be 
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founded exclusive^ upon its incLnahons, since diose indi- 
nations change from age to age, but upon more elevated prin- 
ciples and a more general expenence The love which, a 
people may show for its laws proves only this that we should 
not be m a hurry to change them 


Ai>PEinnx X— Vol 11, p 300 

In the chapter to which this note rdates I have pomted out 
one source of danger, I am now about to pomt out another, 
more rare mdeed, hut more formidable if it were ever to 
appear 

If the love of physical gratification and the taste for wdl- 
bemg, which are naturally suggested to men by a state of 
equahty, were to possess the mmd of a democratic people 
and to fill it completely, the manners of the nation would 
become so totally opposed to military pursuits that perhaps 
even the army would eventually acquire a love of peace, m 
spite of the peculiar mterest which leads it to desire war 
Living amid a state of general relaxation the troops would 
ultimately think it better to rise without efforts, by file slow 
but commodious advancement of a penod of peace, than to 
purchase more rapid promotion at the cost of all the toils 
and privations of the field With these feelings, th^ would 
take up arms without enthusiasm and use them without en- 
ergy, they would allow themselves to be led to meet the foe, 
instead of marching to attack him 
It must not be supposed that this pacific state of the army 
would render it adverse to revolutions, for revolutions, and 
especially mihtaiy revoluhons, which are generally very 
rapid, are attended indeed with great dangers, but not vnth 
protracted toil, they gratify ambition at less cost than war, 
life only is at stake, and the men of democracies care less 
for their hves than for their comfort 
Nothing IS more dangerous for the freedom and the tran 
quilhty of h people than an army afraid of war, because as 
such an army no longer seeks to mamtam its importance 
and its influence on the field dl battle, it seeks to assert them 
26 
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dserrhere. Itus it mi^t happen that the men of whom a 
dOTocraSc anny conasts would lose the interests of 
without acouixing the rirtues of soldiers; and that the army 
would cease to be £t for war without ceasing to he turbulent 
I shall here rroeat what I have said in the text: the rem^y 
for these dangers is not to be found in the army, but in the 
coimtry; a democratic people which has preserved the manli- 
ness of its character will nevm- be at a loss for milifaiy pro- 
wess in its soldiers. 


Aepesdix T.— VoL n, p. 319 

Lien place the greatness of thar idea of unily in the means, 
God in the ends; hence this idea of greatness, as men con- 
cave it, leads us to infinite littieness. To compel all men to 
follow tire same course towards tiie same ohjet is a human 
conception: to introduce infinite variety of action, hut so 
combined that all these acts lead in a thousand different ways 
to the accomplishment of one great demgn, is a divine con- 
c^tion. 

The huTTian idea of unity is almost alwa^'s barren; the divine 
idea is infini tely fruitful Men think they manifest tb^ great- 
ness hr mmplilying the means they use; but it is the purpose 
of God which is simple; his means are infinitdy varied. 


ApPEKuxii: Z.— Vol n, p. 324 

Not only is a democratic people led its own taste to cen- 
tralize its government, hut the pa^oirs of all the men by 
whom it is governed constantly urge it in the same direction. 
It may ea^y he foreseen that almost all tiie able and ambi- 
tious members of a democratic community will labor un- 
f^qngly fo extend the powers of government, because they 
an hope at some time or other to wield those powers then- 
sdvesT It woidd he a waste of time to attempt to prove to 
them that extreme centralization may be injurious to the 
state, ^ce they are centralizmg it for their own benefit. 



Among the public men of democracies, there are hardly any 
but men of great dismterestedness or extreme mediocrity 
who sedc to oppose the centralization of government, the 
former are scarce, the latter powerless 


Appendix AA— Vol n, p 346 

I have often asked myself what would happen if, amid the 
laxity of democratic customs, and as a consequence of the 
restless spint of &e army, a mihtary government were ever 
to be established among any of the nations of our tunes I 
thmk that sucdi a government would not di&r mudi from 
the outlme I have drawn m the chapter to which this note 
refers, and that it would retam none of the fierce charac- 
teristics of a mihtary ohgarchy I am persuaded that m such 
a case a sort of fusion would take place between the prac- 
tices of avil officials and those of the mihtary service Ihe 
administration would assume somethmg of a mihtary char- 
acter, and the army some of the practices of the civil ad- 
mmistration Ihe result would be a regular, clear, exact, and 
absolute system of government, the people would become 
the reflection of the army, and die commumty be regunented 
like a garrison 


Appendix BB —Vol n, p 350 

It cannot be absolutely or generally affirmed that the great- 
est danger of the present age is hcense or tyranny, anarchy 
or de^ohsm Both are equally to be feared, and the one may 
proceed as easily as the other from one and the same cause 
namely, that general apathy which is the consequence of m- 
dividuahsm It is because this apathy exists that the executive 
government, havmg mustered a few troops, is able to commit 
acts of oppression one day, and the next day a party which 
has mustered some thirty men m its ranks can also commit 
acts of oppression Neither the one nor the other can estabh^ 
anythmg which will last, and the causes which enable them to 
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succeed easily prevent them from succeeding for long; they 
rise because nothing opposes them, and they sink because 
nothing supports them. The proper object, therefore, of our 
most strenuous resistance is far less mther anarchy or des- 
potism than that apathy which may almost indifferently beget 
either the one or the other. 
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A HISTORICAL ESSAY 


K THE morning of May 11, 1831 two young men walked 
down the gangplank of the steamer President from Provi- 
dence, just berthed at Cortlandt Street at the foot of Man- 
hattan They were remarkable young men but not many of 
theu: fellow passengers had remarked upon their landing m 
America Thirty-ei^t days by sailing vessel from Havre to 
Newport, Rhode I^and, and by steamer the rest of the way, 
they had come on an ofiSaal mission for their government 
At the moment they were fared, Ibey had been so eager to 
see America that they had hardly slept smce first sitting 
the shores of Long Island, and landing m Newport on May 
9 After a bnef look around the town on lower Manhattan, 
they went to bed at four m the afternoon “The morrow at 
8,” they were still asleep 

Not for long, however, for they were soon up and out 
Picking up the mormng’s Mercantile Advertiser, they found 
that their arrival was already “news” The item announced 
that “two young magistrates have arrived sent here 
by order of the Minister of the Intenor, to examme the ven- 
ous pnsons m our country, and make a report on llieu: return 
to France ” It was reprinted that day m the New York Even- 
ing Post, and withm a week m papers all the way from 
Boston to Annapolis 

From New York, TocqueviUe and Beaumont traveled as 
far east as Boston, as far west as Green Bay, as far north as 
Sault Ste Mane and Quebec, as far south as New Orleans 
By steamer and stagecoach where possible, on horseback 
through the wilderness regions of the northern, western, and 
southern frontiers, they traversed over seven ^usand miles 
of this country and Canada before they sailed for France on 
February 20, 1832 Durmg those mne months they had 
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touched every (present) state east of the Mississippi except 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Florida, nimnie and 
Indiana. From Buffab they had traveled to Quebec and 
back again to New England and New York. They had stayed 
long enough in most of them to learn a good deal about flie 
land and the people; the one they found as varied as the 
other. 

Who were these young men and what was their mission? 
Did it compel their travels? Or were they, like other Euro- 
peans of the time, simply curious about a country and a nation 
strange in all aspects— physical, cultural, and political— to 
the peoples of the older cimlizations? 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS PURPOSE 

Alexis Charles Henri Clerel de Tocqueville was not quite 
twenty-six when he landed in America; he had been bom in 
Paris on July 29, 1805. The Tocquevilles were a Norman 
family counting themselves among the petite noblesse. 
Alexis’s maternal grandfather, a marquis of the anden 
rigime, and an aunt had been guillotined by the Revolution; 
his parents had been imprisoned. Only after the fall of Napo- 
leon did his father return to public life; Herv£ de Tocqueville 
served the Bourbon government as a prefect in several depart- 
ments, was promoted to the court at Versailles and finally 
elevated to the peerage. 

The young Tocqueville was first educated at home under 
the tutorship of an old family friend and parish priest, the 
Abbie Lesueur, who had also instructed his father. When he 
was fifteen, he went to the Lycee at Metz, where his father 
was stationed as prefect; at ei^teen he returned to Paris to 
take up the study of law. When he was eligible, at twenty- 
one, he began a career in the ma^stracy; his father secured 
him an appointment as juge auditeur in the court at Ver- 
sailles. There he "met his fellow-traveler-to-be to America, 
Gustave de Beaumont, like himself a young French noble- 
man with liberal interests. The two young officials instantly 
took to each other. Their first acquaintance ripened into a 
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fhendship that lasted throughout their hves and survived 
Tocqueville’s death Beaumont’s devotion to Tocqueville was 
evidenced m his editing posthumously the (Euvres Com- 
pletes 

Although Tocqueville never entirely deserted the values 
of the aristocratic tradition, he was early imbued with liberal 
ideas When he was only fifteen, he disovered some of the 
eighteenth-century French philoso|diers m his father’s hbrary 
Already an eager reader, he found among them new ideas 
which helped to shape his lifelong interest in and support of 
freedom of mquiiy and free trade in ideas The Cathohc faith 
m which he had been reared under the Abb^ Lesueur’s tute- 
lage was never completely restored, he remamed devoutly 
xdigious, but not so much as a practitioner as a behevei 
From this tune on, Tocqueville’s mind moved steadily awajr 
from the pohtical ideas of file ancten regime and towards 
those of his contemporaiies m the French hberal movement 

Much as he was mfluenced by the wntmgs and lectures of 
such men as Hoyer-Collard and Guizot, he began to explore 
even wider frontiers of peculation than those they had 
opened to him on the nature and conditions of stability in 
soaety More and more he turned from the narrow path of 
the law to the broader field of pohtics, both in his studies 
and m his search for a satisfying career With Beaumont he 
embarked on a fiiorough course of mdependent mqmry into 
problems of political organization and motivation Liberalism 
m its new manifestations m England, where he had already 
visited, and m America in the midst of the Jacksonian revolu- 
tion, inevitably enhsted an mcreasmg intellectual mterest— 
and attachment^from two young Frenchmen troubled by 
the continuing pohtical unrest at home Hie Revolution bad 
not yet taken root m firmly established institutions, a bal- 
ance between the aristocratic and the democratic traditions 
had not been worked out m practice France was tom bet- 
ween the two, Tocqueville saw clearly enough that the 
democratic impulse, if it was to tnumph, must create a stable 
pohtical order to give France the vitahty it so much needed 
at the time 

When the Bourbon dynasty fell m the July Revolution of 
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1830, Tocqueville and Beaumont found themselves m a quand- 
ary They took the oath of allegiance to the government of 
Louis Philippe only reluctantly and with many doubts As 
judicial ofiBcers they remamed loyal to their duties, but they 
felt themselves out of sympatlyr with the new government 
It was then that the decision to make the voyage to Amer- 
ica crystallized mto action Tocqueville had already conceived 
the purpose of wntmg about democracy — as the specific for 
Europe’s (and especially France’s) travails m brmgmg to bath 
a new order to supplant the old, outworn, aristocratic order 
He now saw the opportumty to avoid the misgiving fdt m his 
position as an official of a government with which he was not 
in sj'nipathy and to fulfill his hope of observing democracy in 
action m Amenca He would thus at once both escape his 
moral scruples and equip himself to complete the grand design 
of examining the nature and workmg of democracy as it might 
be apphcable m Europe Beaumont, whose sympathies lay in 
the same direction, eagerly agreed to accompany Tocqueville 
Theur only question was how to accomphsh their purpose 
Tocqueville, already thought by his superiors to be indifferent 
to the new government, had been demoted to juge suppleant 
and required to take the oath a second time Both were al- 
ready suspect, but they hit on a proposal that succeeded They 
petitioned the Minister of Justice for an eighteen months' 
leave of absence and a commission from the government to 
study the prison system in. Amenca Prison reform was then 
in the air m France, the Amencans bad developed some mte- 
resting ideas and practices m their new prisons, it would be 
useful to the French goverenment to have first-hand inform- 
ation about Amencan procedures 
They were given their commissions, but only after many 
delays and after overcommg much obstrucbon and red tape 
All the outside pressure that could be mustered by their 
fainihes and friends had to be exerted before they received 
official permission to undertake the mission Tliey had offered, 
m th eir origmal petition, to defray their own expenses, the 
government now took them quite hterally and refused to 
underwrite the tap to Amenca Their famihes came to their 
rescue and supphed ffie money 
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So at last they were on their way The record of their pre- 
parations, their official and unnffipial introductions, their 
voyage, their erqienences m America from their first landmg 
at Newport to their departure frwn New York City, how 
Democracy in America came to be written, the character of 
its author, his day-to-day itinerary and eiqienences, have all 
been brilhantly portrayed by the foremost American Toc- 
queviUe scholar, George Wilson Pierson, m his TocquemHe 
and Beaumont to America^ Professor Pierson has not only 
given us a detailed biography of a book and its author, but an 
exhaustive study of the voyage of those two young French- 
men to America He has placed the romance and the import- 
ance of Democracy in America m the perspective of its 
permanent values Many admirers of the Democracy have 
received npw msights mto its significance for our time no 
less than mto its design m the xnmd and the spirit of a young 
man of twenty-five For many others who will discover the 
Democracy for the first tune. Professor Pierson’s account of 
its origins will be read for its own sake, as well as for an 
adequate appreaation of the author and the book 

TocqueviUe and Beaumont visited all the important prisons 
m tbs country TocqueviUe especially sou^t to dig below 
the surface of new prison practices, such as sohtary confine- 
ment, m order to discover their effects on the reformation of 
prisoners He spent many hours mterviewing the inmates m 
aU the pnsons he visited and kept meticulous notes on these 
conversations He talked with prison officials and others in 
pubhc and pnvate life to detemune what Amencans of all 
types thought about their prisons On the basis of these official 

1 G W Pierson TocqueviUe and Beaumont tii Amenea (New York 
Oxford, 1938) Reference should be made to Professor Pierson’s study 
not only for the details of Tocqueville’s and Beaumont's expenenees m 
America, but for the major events m the former’s life m France after 
his return 

References to bibhograpbical sources will be mdicated as fcdlows 
The particular item as numbered m the Bibliography (Appendix V at 
end of Vol II) will be followed by the relevant page romance, separa- 
ted by a colon, thus (eg, for page 1 of Pierson’s volume mdicated m 


this note) 68 I 
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contacts, Tocqueville and Beaumont drafted a comprehendve 
rq)or£= for thdr government; it -was a joint -work, but Toe- 
queville contributed a major share of the research involved. 
Not only vras this report ^ far the most complete study yet 
made of American prisons, but it became a major source of 
Nrendi prison-reform actimties for many years thereafter. 

Tocqueville and Beaumont, having completed their official 
misaon, were non* ready to follow their prinapal purpose in 
coming to America, the analy^ of democracy as a working 
principle of society and of government. The seanh for the 
essence of democracy was undertaken and prosecuted with 
zeal; ToequeviDe had come to America primarily to discover 
the iimer meaning and the actual functioning of democracy 
in action, in a country which had never known aristocracy. 
What he found tempered some of his ori^al enthusiasm for 
the universal applicabilits> of American democratic ideas and 
practices. If he went home to write the Democracy with a 
more sober view of our institutions than he had had before 
bis visit to America, he did not allow his e3q>eriences here to 
distort his perfective, or to make him less careful in Hs ob- 
servations, analyses, and judgments. He found much that was 
missed altogether or entirely ignored by others of his contem- 
poraries who virited America with the same curiosity abouc 
democracy, but often with very ih&erent motives in studying 
it. Even thou^ his criticisms and appraisals, which cumul- 
ative observation and wide travel inspired, were not always 
favorable, Tocqueville never lost si^t of his ori^nal purpose 

-Da Syftime p.'nifentiaire okx Stats-Vnis et toti opplication en 
Franee (Faxis H. Fouiaier; 1833). It appeared in the TTnited States in 
the same year, with notes by h^ands lieblsr (11 D. A. B. 23S), under 
the tifle. The Penitentiary System in the United States and Its Appls- 
cotion in France (Fhiladdplua, Carey. I/ea and Blanchard; 1833). The 
second and subsequent Frendi editions appeared in two volumes with 
additional notes by the authors. The Acadenu Fiancaise awarded the 
work the Fiix hlontbyon. It was quickly trandated into *T7ennan, Eng- 
UA Portuguese^ etc, etc." (2nd Paris edhion, 1836, 1, 1), and was widely 
reriewed in tins, country and abroad (ibid., H 358 ff.). On flie influence 
of ifae Penxtentsary System, see 68:54. For American reviews, see 14 
Amerioan Quarterly Renteie (September 1883) 228; 20 Christian Em- 
ininer and General Heniew (July 1836) 376 (by Samud Afldns Eliot); 
37 north American Hericio (July 1833) 117 (by Edward Everett) 
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or deviated from his objective approach 

TocqueviUe’s mtellectual standards and methods of re- 
search were stricter than those of most of his contempo- 
ranes His references and citations, complete m the footnotes 
presented m this edition,^ are evidence of his wide search in 
ongmal sources The range and variety of the prmted sources 
which he used mdicate how much care he took to obtain the 
most authentic hooks and documents * The extent of his 
travels suggests that he was not satisfied with second-hand 

3 Many notes, references, or citations were altogether suppressed in 
the liist Bowen edition and in aubse^uent issues of this text The editions 
iisiog the Reeve text contained more, but not all, of Tocqusville’s 
Citations 

TocqueviUe noted m his Introduction one reason why he himself did 
not cite sources for some materials provided him by his American 
friends (1, 15-16) The following excerpt from a letter by Joseph Story 
suggests that Tocqueville’s frequent frilure to cite Story specifically had 
much to do with the latter^ irritation at Tocqueville’s apparent neglect 
of his aid The same mav have been the feeling of other of ToequemUe's 
American friends, for the same reason 

'T do not wonder that you are struck with the barrenness of foreign 
treatises on Consfatutional Law, and especially as applied to forms of 
govemmrat like ours Europeans know bttle on the subject It is sur- 
prismg how bttle they read of what has been wntten here The work 
of de TocqueviUe has had great reputation abroad, partly founded on 
their Ignorance that he has borrowed the greater part of hig reflectaons 
from Amenean works, md LtUe from bis own observabous The mam 
body of fais matenals will be found m the Federalist, and m Story’s 
Commentaries on the Consbtubon, sic vot non vobis You know ten 
times as much as he does of the actual workmgs of our system and of 
its true theory" Letter to Francis Lieber, May 9, 1840 Quoted m W W 
Story. Life and Letters of Joseph Story, 329 (Boston lattle. Brown, 
1851} See also 68 730, 44 (R) 351 

bi recently discovered worksheets for the Democracy, TocqueviUe 
specifically noted his mdebtedness to Story and others *T have consulted 
the three most hi^ily esteemed commentaries, that is to say, the Federa- 
hst, the work of the three principal drafters of the federal Consfatutaon, 
the commentanos of Chancellor Kent and those of Judge Story ’’ See 
54 7 

* See 68 727 n for a hst of sources utibzed hy TocqueviUe See eh 59 
as a whole as to "the matenals for TocqucviUe’a work” His footnote 
references indicate that he had many matenals forwarded to him m 
France after his return, eg, I, 3^2 n 48 Several Amenean friends sent 
TocqueviUe, at his request, notes and memoranda on parbcular aspects 
of Amenean msfatubons 
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information about the places, the conditions, or the insti- 
tutions of which he wrote. On his various ei^editions he 
wrote extensive daily notes, and included many details of 
his experiences in letters to his family and friends at hom e, 
which would be available to him on his return. After each 
interview with a prominent American he drew up a precis 
for future reference.®. From others he requested and received 
memoranda on particular aspects of our institutions about 
which he desired more detailed data than were available in 
printed sources. Altogether, Tocqueville adhered to far more 
scholarly standards than many of his successors, to say 
nothing of those who were writing of America or of politi- 
cal, social, and economic institutions a century ago.® 

On returning to France— earlier than they had anticipated, 
because their leaves had been curtailed by the government 
—Tocqueville and Beaumont viewed the changing, political 
scene and found it little to their liking. They were not 
received by the Minister of Justice, despite repeated requests 
for an opportunity to submit their report. Less than two 
months after their return Beainnont was dismissed from his 
judicial post for refusing to argue a case without merit but 
with scandalous political implications; he was deliberately 
required to support the government’s position by a regime 

® See 68: Appendix B, for a list Beaumont’s and,Tocqueville’s Amer- 
ican acquaintances. 

“No extended comparison of the Demoercrj/ with contempaiaiy 
works of other foreign observers can be made here. Bibliographies and 
some critical materials will be foimd in* T. W. Evans; Ettropean Imp- 
ressions of America from early time to the present (unpublished MS., 
Madison, Library School of the University of Wisconsin, 1930); H. 
Meyen.iiVord Ameriiiea in Urteil des deutscher Shrift bis zu Mitte des 
19 Jahrhunderts (Hamburg: Friedrichsen de Guyter; 1929); P. Monaghan: 
French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1932 (New York: New York 
Public Ubraty; 1933); A. W. Nevins: American Social History as rec- 
orded by Britisli travellers (New York: Holt; 1923); C. W. Plympton: 
Select Bibliography on Travel tn North America (Albany: New York 
State Library; 1897); H. T. Tuckerman; America ond Her Comment- 
ators; with a critical sketch of travel h>' the United States (New York: 
Scribnbr’s; 1864); P. W. Wheeler; America through British Eyes; a 
study of the attitude of the Edinburgh Review toward the United Slates 
of America from 1802 to 18S1 (Bock ISll, S. C.: the author; 1935). 
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bent on embarrassing him On tbe day his dismissal was 
announced, Tocqueville resigned his ofiSce in a letter of 
restramed but bitter criticism of the government 
Both were reheved by the end of their official careers 
They could now devote themselves to their real interest — 
r^echon and writing Pohtics as a career attracted Tocque- 
viUe, but never absorbed his entire energies m the years 
following his return to France ^ In the immediate context of 
theiT pohtical disgrace, Tocqueville and Beaumont threw 
themsdves mto their first task, the completion of their prison 
report When that was out of the way, each began to draft 
the broader work which he had brou^t home £rom America 
m his observations and his notebooks 
Before leavmg for America it had apparently been de- 
cided by the two young friends to write a jomt book on 
pohtical democracy It is not known when or why they de- 
cided to write mdividually of their expenences m America 
Their friendship had that pure and untrammeled quahty which 
IS all too rare among those who can easily become hterary 
competitors Beaumont’s mterest seems to have centered more 
and more on the conditions of the Lidians and Negroes m 
this country At some pomt m their travels they agreed to 
wnte of different aspects of American hfe and institutions 
Their pact made no nft m their friendship, hterary or per- 
sonal Each found m the other’s work a unique satisfaction, 
each mamtamed his separate way m perfect accord * 
Beaumont’s refiections on America appeared in Mane, ou 

1 Tocqueville turned to politics soon after his return to Fiance— as a 
means perhaps, of putting his ideas to the test of Frendi eiqierience He 
ran for the Chamber of Deputies m 183T, but lost, he won m 1839 
sat for nearly a decade (tall the Revolution of 1^) holding office briefly 
after 1848 as Umister for Foreign Affairs Politics, however, did not be- 
come for Tocqueville a pnmaiy concern, he never gave it an undivided 
mterest As Pieison has pointed out (68 777), he "fadonged to the race 
of ffunkers, not of aetois" See also 59 ch 5 
>See 68 Index, espeodly under Beaumont, G, Mane, Quinze Jours 
au Desert, Tocqueville, A In eacrvmg out their agreement, Tocqueville 
never published his Quinze Jours au Desert, it appeared oiily posthum- 
oudy under Beaumont’s editoishqi This ddi^tful account of foontier 
life, as observed by Tocqueville on his expedition west from Buffalo, 
described some of the scenes and the conditaons treated by Beaumont m 
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Vesclavage ottx fitats-Unis ,» with a subtitle Tableau dea mceurs 
Am^aines. Never translated into EngUsh, it has remained 
relatively tinknown. It contains many acute and penetrating 
observations on race relations, North and South, in the 1830’s, 
lightly concealed in the framework of a novd. Tocque- 
ville, Beaumont included many notes, references, cita- 
tions. These were buried in appendixes, in obedience to the 
literary form in which Beaiimont chose to clothe his obser- 
vations. He also included three long essays on “The 
and Political Condition of Negro ^ves and Freedmen,” “Re- 
ligious Movements in the United States,” and “The Early State 
and Present Condition of the Indian Tribes of North 
America.”*" 

The plot of Marie is simple. A young Frenchman falls in 
love with a beautiful girl in Baltimore who, her father-informs 
her lover secretly, is of mixed blood, although she does not ap- 
pear to be. He refuses to let the young man marry his daugh- 
ter, despite the latter’s protest, until he has seen with his own 
eyes the true position of Negroes in America. With her brother 
he sets out on a tour of city and country, only to witness race 
riots and all the other forms of discrimination then— and now 
— present in America. The young Frenchman returns and 


his Marie. Tocqueville would not allow it to be iniblished because be 
considere'd the portrayal of this aspect of American life belonged to bis 
fHend (68:231 n.). The translated text of Quinze Jours au Desert, with 
Toequeville’s notes, is to be found in 68: chs. 20-1. 

Beaumont widertook, in his L’lrhtnde sociale, 'politique, et religleuse 
(2 vols.; Paris: Ch. Gosselin: 1839), a survey of Irish political institutions 
very mudi like the Democracy in concepticu if not altogether in execu- 
tion. The work gained considerable recognition in France and some 
notice abroad. See 4 Journal des Savants (ser. 3, 1839) 705 (J. B. Biot). 

» 2 vols.; Paris: Ch. Gosselin; 1835. 

10 For a summary of the plot of Marie and of Beaumont’s ideas and 
observations paralleling Tocqueville's, see 68: di. 38; p. 718 n. Marie 
nwifnlna, in addition to a prologue and epilogue, 15 chapters entitled, 
respectivdy: “Women”; ‘TiUdovic or Departure from Europe”; “Inside 
an Family”; “Marie”; "Ihe Alms House at Baltimore”; 'The 

Mystery”; “The Revelation”; "The Tes?' (four Chapters, the last two of 
whidi carry added subtitles: 'Tlpisode at Oneida," "Idterature and ihe 
Fine Art^’) ; “A (Slave) Uprising”; “Departure from Civflized America"; 
"The Virgin Forest and the Wilderness”; “The Condusion.” 
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renews lus proposal, the father consents Ihey are almost 
mobbed at the wedding ceremony and flee to the wilderness 
to live an idylhc life of sohtude and companionship The gurl 
soon dies, the idyll is shattered The sources and character of 
race discnmmation are pitilessly portrayed as they affect the 
thought of a youth untouched before coming to Amenca by 
the attitudes he flnds here 

It is natural that Mane, designedly a work slighter than 
the Democracy m scope and m materials, should not have 
received as wide notice or acclaim Its quahty as a novel is 
entirely secondary to the searching character of its insists 
mto a problem which was then, as it is today, one of the major 
tests of democracy m action Beaumont observed tbe position 
of Negroes, and Indians also, m all sections of the Amenca 
of the 1830’s — observed it with a shrewd and cntical eye 
What he saw burned mto his memoiy — deep hnes of conscien- 
tious revolt which be etched as de^ly in his tragic romance of 
a mixed mamage As a novel of protest Mane dnves home the 
basic issues m race relations m our time as for Beaumont’s 
readers a century ago, with an emohonal force perhaps moie 
mexorable than the more mtellectual analysis of tbe 
Democracy 

Tocqueville’s grand design was rapidly completed, once the 
prison report was out of the way Workmg with the aid of the 
documents and memoranda he had brou^t home or sent for 
after bis return, the notes and dianes he had collected on his 

11 An unsigned review appeared in 53 Quarterly Review (1835} 289 
The review was highly favorable "The French book now b^bre us is 
the most interesting that has ever yet been published on the subject of 
American society and manners by a native of the European contment” 
He compared Mane with the recently published accounts of America by 
such Enghidi traveleis as Ball, Banultmi, and Mrs Trollive— m favor of 
Beaumont See also, Athnmns Casket, No 8 (August 1835), 474, 27 
Museum of Foreign Literature (July 1835} 33 (repnntmg the [LondonJ 
Quarterl], Review},! Rational Enquirer (December 10 1836} 56 (“Amal- 
gamation m New Orleans,” an esceipt from Mane), S Western Monthly 
Magaeme (August 1836) 471 (translahon of passages from Mone) 

Beaumont dehvered a paper before L'Acadcmie des Sciences Morales 
et Pdhhquea on his American observations See 1 Memotres de L’Aea- 
dnrne (2nd series, 1837), 125 ff A paper by Toegucnlle fallows un- 
mediately 
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trip to America, he devoted himself to the task of writing the 
Democracy under a rigid daily schedule. He employed two 
young Americans resident in Paris, Theodore Sedgwick TTT 
and Francis J. LippitV^ to aid him in translating documents 
and abstracting materials. In the summer of 1834 Part 1 of 
Democracy in America was ready for the press; it was publish- 

A comparison of individual topics discussed by both Beaumont and 
Tocqueville is interesing; the following table indicates some of the more 
important: 


Topic 

Women 


Afarie 

Vol. Pages VoL 
1 22-3 n 


Family I 53-65 


Conversation I €8-72 


Beligion 


I 96-9 
n 181-255 


lAterature, 
Arts, and 
Sciences 


I 242-66 


Part Denujcracy in America 

Chapters 

3 ix. Education of 

Woman 

X. Woman as wife 
xii. Equality of sexes 
3 viii. Democracy and 

the family 
». Equality and 
morals 

xii. Family circles 
3 riv. Majmers 

XV. Gravity of 
Americans 
xvii. Society in 
America 

1 V. Religion and de- 

mocracy 

vi. Catholicism 

vii. Democrai^ and 
pantlieisin 

2 XV. ReUgion and im- * 

material interests 


1 ix. Sdence, litera- 
ture, arts 
X. Practical work 
xL Spirit in art 
xii. American mo- 

xiii-xiv. literature 

xvi. English language 

xvii. Poetry 
xviii. Oratory 

xix. Drama 


Negroes 

Indians 


I 167-76 
I 191-8 
n 226-311 
I 182-91 
n 226-311 


12 68:731 fE. and notes. 


Historians 
Parliamentary 
eloquence 
Situation of the 
Blacks 

(343-70) 
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ed m the following January Part II was written at a more 
leisurely pace, it appeared in 1840, to complete a pro]ect con- 
ceived by Tocqueville a decade earlier 
The purpose of the tnp to America wac achieved The 
Democracy presented the whole panorama of politics, observed 
in detail in one country, to be sure, but prcoected on umveisal 
canvas The first part treated specific aspects of government 
and pohbcs in America the Federal Constitution and the 
\vorking of the Federal government, less of the state govern- 
ments, but even more of local government (where Tocqueville 
found the taproot of democracy m self-government) Behind 
these formal or structural elements of democratic government, 
Tocqueville eiqilored such questions as the advantages and 
defects of imiversal suffrage, the idea and the practice of the 
rule of law in America, the nature of majority rule and the 
likehhood of a ‘ tyranny of the majority,” the effects of cent- 
ralized admmistration on the atizen's mterest m his govern- 
ment, the relations of rehgion and democracy, and the future 
of the three pnnapal races m America The first part as a 
whole IS as comprehensively descriptive as it is cntically ana- 
lytical There are frequent references to statutes, legislative 
reports, statistical data, and commentaries on them own msti- 
tubons by Amencans, as well as to many direct observations 
of his own It IS a treatise on government by the people— in 
America m the 1830’s Here are, however, presages of the 
more general approaidi that Tocqueville was to adcqit m the 
second part 

The second part is essentially a philosophical examination 
of soual and economic as well as pohtical change, traced more 
Ihrou^ the apphcation of universal generalizations than of 
American data or expenence Although America is its focus 
and many references to American phenomena are utilized by 
Tocqueville, he is here less an observer than a prophet of 
change at home Many of his particular forecasts of social, 
economic, and pohtical change m Amenca have been vmdi- 
cated by events, others have not His observations are not less 
mterestmg or significant to us today because not all have 
proved true for ourselves, or for other countries We catch 
shrewd glimpses of bfe in America as it was a century ago 

27 
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from Tocqueville’s observations of our society and economy as 
well as of our polity. Even .more, we ducover some of the 
permanent factors and conditions affecting the working of 
democracy as idea as well as practice. 

The position of women, our aptitude for “association,” the 
influence of the frontier on manners and morals, the liiffiigi on 
of knowledge and cultiire (without the high attainment of the 
older European, aristocratic societies), the aimed services in 
a democracy, the conditions likely to create an "artistocracy of 
manufactures”— these are only a few of the topics in the sppmi^ 
part on which Tocqueville offers acute descriptions anil judg- 
ments. One is impressed throughout by his search for the 
principles underlying action, principles susceptible of univer- 
sal, not merely American, application. Here Tocqueville seems 
to be fulfilling the original purpose of his trip to America, to 
provide for every people a guide by which it can achieve the 
advantages of democracy without accepting its potential de- 
fects. The permanent — and perennial — quality of his observa- 
tions and insights is evident even when the data on which they 
are based are no longer relevant. The second part ranks even 
among the greatest of social philosophies from Aristotle to 
Pareto; as a reasoned and objective appraisal of the demo- 
cratic way of life it is xmsuipassed.“ 

His ori^al purpose in the trip to America and in the design 
for the Democracy was constantly in his thou^ts during this 
period and continuously animated his writing. He eiqnessed 
that purpose in a letter to one of his closest friends scarcdy 
a month after the first part of his work appeared. Tocqueville’s 
words give us a dear impression of his hath in his ultimate 
objective. 

This is the political object of the work: 

I willed to mow what a democratic people really was in our day; 
and by a ligoroudy accurate picture to produce a double effect on &e 
Tnm of my day. To tiiose who have &ncied an ideal democracy, a bril- 
lant and easily realized dream, I endeavored to show that they had 
clothed the picture in false colors; that the republican government which 
♦hpy g ir*d . even though it may bestow substantial benefits on a pe^e 
that can bear i^ has n«*ne of the elevated features wifli which flidr im- 

1® For. a more complete analysis of the contents and s ignifican ce of 
the two l>arts, see, especially, 68: dis. 56-8; 15 and 16, passim. 
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agination would endow it, and moreover that such a government cannot 
be maintained without certain conditions of intelligenee, of private 
morality, and of rdigious belief that we^ as a nation, have not reacbed, 
and that we must labor to attain before grasping their political results. 

To tliose for whom the word democnicv is synonymous with destruc- 
tion, anarchy, spoliation, and murder, I have tried to show that under 
a democratic government the fortunes and the li^is of society may be 
respected, liberty preserved, and religion honored; that thou^ a re- 
public may develop less than odier governments some of the noblest 
powers of the human Trifad, it yet has a nobility of its own; and that 
after all it may be God's will to spread a moderate amount of haptnness 
over all men, instead of heaping a large sum upon a few by allowing 
only a small minority to approach perfection. I attempted to prove to 
them that whatever their opinions might be^ ddiberation was no longer 
in tfadr power; feat society was tending every day more and more 
towards equality, and dragging them and everyone else along with it; 
that the only choice lay between two inevitable evils; that the ques- 
tion had ceased to be whether they would have an aristocracy or a 
democracy, and now lay between a democracy without poetry or eleva- 
tion indeed, but with order and morality; and an undisciplined and 
depraved democracy, subject to sudden frenzies^ or to a yoke heavier 
than any that has galled mankind since the faH of the Roman Rmpire. 

I wish to dimini^ the ardor of the republican party and, without dis- 
heartening them, to point out their only wise course. 

I have endeavored to abate the claims of the aristocrats and to make 
them bend to an irresistible future; so that the iuqnilse in one quarter 
and resistance in the other being less violent, society may mardi on 
peaceably towards the fulfillment of its destiny. This is the dominant 
idea in the book— an idea which embraces all the others, and wdiich 
you ou^t to have made out more clearly. Hitherto, however, few have 
discovered it. I please many persons of opposite igiinions, not because 
they penetrate my meaning but because, looking at only one side of my 
work; they tiiink that tiiey can find in it arguments in favor of their own 
convictions. But I have feith in file future, and 1 hope that the day will 
come when all will see dearly what now only a few suspect. . 

i^Iietter to M, Stoffels (Paris, February 21, 1835), 90:1^ 397. An inte- 
resting minor discussion arose in the 1880’s leganfing the true auffaor- 
diip of file Democracy. An artide qgieaied in 1861 under the tiQe: 
“The authorship of ‘Democracy in America,'" (18:3^). The writer re- 
cords a conversation hdd several years previou^ with an Alexandre 
Vittemare of Paris, who asserted unequivocally that it was fiie work of 
John C. Spencer, not of Tocqueville. BSs proof was an examination of 
internal evidence of the Democracy’s qpinlons on American institutions 
and at its style. In a review, attributed by Pierson to T frjTp rin, of the 
d(dith vdume of the (Euvns Competes, in 45:247, the reviewer refers 
to 'Hpencer, whose philnsqphic views on various inqiortant topics, as 
expressed in his lucid answers to the travdm's queries, fuHy agree with. 
If they have not origiiiated, the condusions arrive d at by the latto in 
ins amilyds of American institutions.” See gTiV^ 236 £E. 
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From the firs^ Democracy in America was recognized as a 
political treatise of the first order. It served the intellectual 
leaders of the day as a litmus paper by which to test the pro- 
cess of change from aristocratic to democratic institutions. 
Wherever fiiou^tful men weired the prospect of revolu- 
tionary change, fiien as now the concern of every European 
capital, the Democracy won instant recognition if not universal 
acclaim. Here was a book that vrent to the heart of the pro- 
found issues, confronting the Continent. It was at once eagerly 
read and widely reviewed. 

Before the second part had appeared, the first been 
translated into English and Spanish; the second part was im- 
mediately translated into these languages. During the next few 
decades translations were made into at least five others: 
Danish, German, Italian, Russian, and Serbian. In America the 
Democracy ran through many early editions and was soon 
issued in various abridgments for sfc^ool use. From the 1840’s 
to the 1940*s it has remained an enduring source of insist and 
ira^iration for each new generation in seaidi of the funda- 
mental criteria of and conditions for economic, social, and 
political democracy. 

The intellectual lustory of a book like the Democracy is 
itsdf an index of the character of the changes that have oc- 
curred in ideas and institutions and the validity of the new 
directions of public policy and private action tbat have been 
pursued. A review of contemporary and later opinions about 
Democracy in America will, therefore, help to suggest its ori- 
ginal influence on Western thou^t as well as something of its 
p p'n ' Hnning significance for our own time. We may well begin 
by noting its rec^tion in France, and from there proceed to 
TCngland and then to America. Finally we may compare some 
of these early appraisals with those of today.^*’ 


isyhe appiaisds and criticisms noted in this section bear .upon fte 
general character of the Democracy rather than upon Toequeville’s speofic 
observations and judgments. Many reviews and conunmts were found to 
contain numerous accords witb or dissents from particular elements of 
the book. To analyze riiem in detail would be interesting but minuscule 
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In France 

Althou^ even the pubhsher, Gosselin, remaiked apropos 
of the rec^tion accorded the Democracy “Ah, hut it seems 
that you have created a masterpiece'” and although Tocque- 
ville was ultimately elected to the Acadcmie Frangaise,^® 
England and America at lust gave the work as mudi attention 
as did his native country Tocqueville had not written the 
Democracy only for the benefit of Americans, that they mi^t 
better understand and appreciate the working of their institu- 
tions He had studied those institutions— as mdeed the second 
part of his work even more clearly demonstrated— m order to 
show how and to what extent democracy was apphcable to 
Europe and especially to^ance It was to his fellow country- 
men hvmg in a tune of domestic crisis that the Democracy was 
primarily addressed. 

TocqueviUe’s work received immediate acknowledgment 
from philosophers and pohticians of his own country from the 
day of its first publication The Democracy was widely review- 
ed in French journals and m the press, one review appearing 
even before tlie book was published Almost without exception, 
these reviews were enthusiastic, few reserved or critical, in 
their praise Among the mtellectual leaders, whose judg- 

m result Many of the conditions underlying TocqueviUe’s commentary 
on demaeraey have changed so greatly as to make his minor errors seem, 
in the transit of tune, major faults of analysis It is more relevant to 
trace here the recurrent awareness of the Pemocraey's uniqueness and 
tunelmess than to deteimme the exact correctness of either its contem- 
porary descnptions and appraisals or the permanent vabdify of its pro- 
phecies An effort has been made to analyae all the reviews of the 
Oemocnicp that have appeared m American, Enghsh, and French jour- 
nals See note 86 

1C In 1841 He had been elected to the Academic des Sciences Morales 
et Fohtiques m 1838 See 55 887-90 See also A de Tocqueville Dia- 
cours de M de Toequeoille prononce dans la seance publtque [de 
llnsbtut royale de France, Academic France] de 21 Avnl, 1S42 (Pans 
Didot, 1842) 

11 See 68 3-8, 78-93 for a hst of the more important early Frendi 
reviews and appraisals Another list appears m Beaumont's Introduction 
to die Democracy in L’tFuoresi Computes de Alexis de Tocqueville 
published by Madame de Tocqueville, 9 vols. Pans, 1861-5) 97 I vi 
Pierson (68 4n) notes only one adverse appraisal among twenty-three 
contemporary E^ch artides on the Democracy 
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ments were tempered by an Informed sense of -the quality of 
TocqueviUe’s tbou^t and style, Sainte-Beuve’s comment is 
typical. •’There is not a chapter in the book which does not 
be^eak one of the best aud most resolute one of the 

most gifted in political observation in a field in which there 
have been few such brilliant and substantial contributions 
since the incomparable monument reared by Montesquieu.” In 
summing up his opinion of the first part, he wrote: 

M. de Tocqueville’s book, if read completely, wodd fumish 
for the study ol all great qtie^ions in modem polities; we have 
only to depict its geeeral conclusions and the spirit that produced it. In 
praising this book so recently published we indeed merely confirm the 
already established judgment of serious and competent persons. Ihe 
opinions of Chateaubriand, of Royer-CoUard, of Lamartine, have been 
strongly enough slated 'for us to record th*em without fear of dec^fion 
by pleasant appearances. It is necessary to go far into the past to find 
a work of scholarship and political observation that has attracted and 
rewarded the attention of serious thinkers to the same degree.^" 

Many of the early French reviewers were more enthusiastic 
than understanding; they sometimes utilized Tocqueville’s 
ideas as a basis for expounding their own rather than evaluat- 
ing his observations and theories. This was perhaps natural 
since Tocqueville was writing for his own countrymen about 
problems then deeply agitating the French nation. An excep- 
tion was a review by Rossi, who said, ei^ecially of the second 
part of the Democracy: 

To speak of democracy, of the power of this factor in society, of the 
difficulty of tracing it and studying it thoroughly amid the complemties 
of modem society, this is to speak of M. de Tocqueville’s book; and 
especially, of the second part of his great study, two volumes he has 
just added to this qilendid work which placed him, still so very young, 
among the ablest writeis and most eminent thinkers of our times. . . . 

'Within the balance of his thou^tful, careful mind, M. de Tocqueville 
has let us glimpse his likes and his dislikes, his hopes and bis fears. 
Although he preferred to ^eak of the facts and opinions he had ob- 
served, rather than the feelings he had experienced, M. de Tocqueville 
did not affect a detachment; an indifference, which would hardly be 
conceivable in the discoverer of a new minerrd. He remained a man and 
a dtizen before the facts he observed and never concealed his varied 
and successive impressions. 

The sincerity of a writer who thus reveded himself in his book, not 
only the working of his mind but the emotions of his soul, this sincerity 

1826:42. 
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led some penons to say of his first work that he had dianged his i^on 
of democracy as he went along; that he had begun and completed his 
hook with two contrary points of view. We cannot possibly accept this 
opinion; the author had not changed, but democracy, which, like all 
things human, is fu from uniform in all its manifestations and all its 
effects. . . . 

We seek in vain, in the second pari, for the precise and wdl>defined 
contouR, the positive coneludons and irrefutable proob which charac- 
terized the first part. M de Tocqueville could not do tile impossible and 
change the nature of things. . . . 

Among the great variety of topics, (pinions, and judgments, a reader 
will without doubt disagree with the author on more than one point; but 
no objective reader will foil to admire on every page the dariW of 
presentation, the keenness of observation, the wise judgment, the in- 
genious strokes, the simple and lively, yet firm and graceful style that 
characterise the writing of M. de Tocqueville. His book is an exquisite 
work of a perfection that leaves nothing to be deared. unless, perhaps 

11 de ToeqiievOle has, then, written the book he wished to write, and 
we are grateful to him lor having written a work on hi^er political 
pltilosophy of the first order, a profound and cnuRaentious andy^ of 
a most complex social condition, but therefore all the more worthy of 
study in that it harbors within ito depths the future of the world.^^ 

Writing the same year, also of the second part, Villemain 
said: 

The success of the first tivo volumes is establtobed; many people m- 
sidered them not only excellent, but comprehensive, and then recognized 
in general that no subject had for a long time been treated with so much 
force and wisdom, better method, a more natural and vigorous style. . . . 

This second work is, in truth, more difficult and less effective than 
tile first; the author is not equally austained by a foundation of actual 
laws and historic events; he had only the deti^ to portray, anecdotes 
to assemble^ moral inforences to grasp or sometimes even to con- 
jeeture. . . .*» 

Lahoulaye, in assessing the reasons for the failure of the 
second part to attain the success of the first, attributed it to 
file varying approaches to the problem of democracy which 
Tocqueville had adopted. In a review (written about twenty 
years after the first) he said: 

The same error of M. de Tocqueville is not to have peremved that the 
name of democracy covers the most diverse societies; there are m play 
a thousand influences that .intermingle and combine with political life: 

le 78:890-9 (passim). 

30 98:257-9. 
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lhat is. why any general conclusions seem 
always, upon reflection, contradictory .21 


hazardous and almost 


In the same year Lom&iie wrote of the Democracy: 

In studj'ing American democracy on the scene, in seeing this kind cf 
government^ mankind’s most recent creation, at work, he all 

the inlierent force in the principle of equality which serves as its 
■While taking into serious account the differences that arise from the 
backgrounds and customs of each people, he recognized that the 
ratic principle whose most general results were everywhere about the 
same, after having established control in the New World, tended more 
and more to take possession of the Old World; and from then on he 
undertook to study it in all its manifestations on the very scene of its 
fullest realization, and to analyze at the same time the phllnsnpliin nna- 
tomy of American democracy in particular, and of the demopratii. prin- 
ciple in general 

The first two volumes . . . caused a lively sensation. The profun^ty 
of its meaning, the beauty, at once elegant and severe, of its style, the 
elevation and newness of its opinims, the logic of its thoughts, the 
nobility and warmth of its sentiments, immediately placed this work 
among the masterpieces of our serious literature; and the author, 
practically unknown on the eve before, was, at his first attempt, placed 
among the greatest writers and most profound thinkers of our century; 
he was not yet thirty. In this kind of philosophic and political literature 
there are few examples of such precociousness. . . . 

It is in these last two volumes that the eloquent publicist, departing 
front an exclusive study of American society, has offered, in our opinion, 
the most .profound and newest ideas on the most varied subjects. . , . 

The literally universal fame of so profound a work, its reputation 
already consecrated by the passing of time, is it not the most irrefutable 
sign of superiority, and does it not excuse us from defending the quiet 
and manly genius of Alexis de Tocque^dlle against those who might fail 
to recognize his power? Let us say only that if the author of Demoeroeg 
in America could boldly disdain the pleasure of witty arguments, it was 


and analyze it in all its parts, reduce it by a synthesis to its m'ost 
essential elements, and impress its meaning upon the public both' be- 


st 50:173. The point made by Laboulaye should be borne in mind by 
the reader of the Democracy. The word “democracy” is used by Toequ^ 
ville in at least half a dozen senses in relation to various questions he 
.^;en.lcc These senses will appear to the thoughtful reader who se^ 
to penetrate below the surface of Tocqueville’s language to 1^ thou^t. 
One of the most careful modem students of Tocqueville, Salomm, has 
suggested to me that, in fact, Tocqueville more of^ analj^ed what we 
would today call “liberalism'* than “democracy.” Piersm Asc^es ftis 
point with great insight; see 68:158 n., 163, 165, 745, 746, 748, 757-8. He 
raggests that the title mi^t wdl have been Concerning Equality m 
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cause of Ibe elevafaon, the profundity, the clarity of fais ideas, and the 
charm of an austere style which betted emotion at the deqi senous- 
ness of the issues > 

Two years after TocqueviUe’s death, Paul Janet, more 
hneily than Lomuue, discussed TocgueviUe’b purpose m writ- 
ing the Democracy, and the relative success with which his 
purpose had been achieved 

He bdieved that the democratic revolution was mefvitable^ or rather 
that it was already accomphshed, and instead of debatmg a prion on 
the justice or injustice of that great fact, he thought that it would be 
better to observe it, and to leave to othm the task of either exaltmg 
or condenining it he limited himself to knowing i^ and understanding 
it It was this impartiahty that both astonished and at the same tune 
attracted m Democracy tn Amenca Pec^e admire without understand- 
mg it"* 

Janet also noted that the major issue which TocqueviUe set 
himself to analyze and to answer was still unresolved 
A major fault already noted m the Demoemey is that the viewpomt 
of the author is constantly divided between two difierent subjects which 
m i^te of several essential smulanties, cannot be bnni^t mto the same 
system, namely dc nocracy It is certam it is evident that the problem 
t^t disturbed M de Tocqueville and that brought him to the United 
States IS the problem of Euiapean democracy It is this very fact which 
gives to this book its grandeur, I might almost say its emotional quah^, 
but which at the same tune mtroduees a certam obseuri^ Tocqueville 
desenbes Amenca, but he thinks of Europe hence tiiose contradictory 
observatians that cannot be apphed at the same tune to botfas* 

As the years passed, the Democracy was less read m 
France, the writer and the work were less discussed The 
death of TocqueviUe in 1859 produced a senes of notable 
eulogies, both French and Enghsh of the former, those of 
Guizot and Lacordaire, his successor at the AcadAme Fran- 
{aise, were laudatory and appreciative of hib greatness Not 
until the centennial of the Democracy was TocqueviUe again 
widely discussed m France A few isolated wnters, however, 
such as Emile Faguet, near the close of the century, took notice 
of the work Faguet thought that 

Hus book which gave cause for so mudi thought and which is so 
worthy of its renutabon had only the fault of being too full and too 
comprehensive Tocqueville is so preoccupied and obsessed with the idea 
2255 401.711 
’2 47 105 
ailbid 116 
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of democracy that he records aU that he saw m the United States, and 
attributes to the emstence of democracy on American sod all that which 
IS characteristic and stnkmg, and evai ordinary, from Bofi ton to New 
Orleans 

There were the makmgs of two works m his notes, one cm American 
life, the other on American democracy He should have written each one 

separately sc 

Pierre Marcel was equally critical 

Tocqueville often let himsdf mdtdge m developmg to no end the 
effects of non-decisive causes, and he did not stop untd he had 
his observaticms to a hi^ degree <d ahstrachcm 
Spontaneously, he then admits proceedmg by preconceived 
Whatever he may say to the contrary, veering toward a different duec- 
tion, he warns us himself that his works have one aim to demonstrate 
a thesis An observer thus always in danger of being partial, he runs the 
ndc of imposmg on history and on the study of reahty certam arbitrary 
personal notions, he does not disguise facts, but he tends toward choos- 
ing them, selecting those most favorable for his thesis, he ends up by 
dealing with fine pomts and exaggerated subtleties m a vacuum 
He was convmced that moral forces done had a significant value 
Tocqueville thus deprived himsdf of a precious resource to his dis- 
advantage, especially m the treatment of “democracy” 

If he bases his mquiry on strict documentations and mudi significant 
evidence, m his veiy exposition he seeks too much to discard all parti- 
cular proof, to which he attributes cmly the value of bnef illustrative 
examples which could give only an meondusive pomt to the picture 
Tocqueville overdid his approach, he committed the great mistdce of 
not realizmg that the name "democracy” covers the most diverse 
societies His views are debatable when he presents them as laws of 
democracy itself 20 

Most French writers who commented on Tocqueville dur- 
ing this period contmued to discuss points of mdividual 
difference of opinion with TocqueviUe’s ideas, especially on 
particular aspects of his analysis of democracy (or equal- 
ity), Recogmtion of the Democracy’s qualities of insight and 
perspective was often somewhat tempered, criticism of errors 
of prophecy or of observation, no longer apphcable to changed 
conditions, was not infrequent 
A century after the publication of the first part of the 
Dfimocmeu the event was celebrated on both sides of the At- 
lantic Tocqueville agam came into his own, appreciation of 
the endurmg greatness of his work was more general Modem 
SG 32 656 
20 57 90-101 
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appraisals were frequently, however, less critical analjrses of 
the work than discussions of the vahdity of TocqueviUe’s pro- 
phecies With the advantage of a century of change against 
which to iiroject the altered conditions of American demo- 
cracy, some of these appraisals now aidmowledged.the remark- 
able accuracy with which TocqueviUe had foreseen future 
trends in democratic mshtutions 


In England 

Although TocqueviUe wrote about American democracy 
primarily for the benefit of his feUow countrymen, the book 
received its fullest and most cnbcal consideration in England, 
which TocqueviUe considered to be inteUectually his “second 
country,”®^ Upon the pubhcation of the first pari m France, 
TocqueviUe sent copies to several British journals, hopmg they 
would give it notice The slowness with which they comphed 
was explamed to the author by his friend the British eco- 
nomist Nassau WiUiam Senior, m a letter of March 24, 1834 

My dear Sirr-Pray accept my best thanfcs for your exeeUent work 
*Ve la Democratie en Amenque,” which 1 have read with great interest, 
ddight, and I hqpe mstruetion It dppears to me one of the most remark- 
able books of the age ! am anxious that it should he renewed and 
translated here, but there is gicat diRiculty^ m getting a review of any 
book lequinng much thought Those who are competent for such a 
work seldom like to wnte anonymously 

The Dpjnooacy was, however, reviewed m the latter part 
of 1835 The first and perhaps the most notable Enghidi review 
was that by John Stuart MiU, the leader of English liberalism, 
m the London and Wealnonster Review De la dhnacfraite en 
Aminqtte had by tbis time been translated mto Enghsh, the 
translator, Henry Reeve, was at first skeptical of the bocdE’s 
success, because of the unfavourable light m which he fiiou^t 
TocqueviUe had presented democratic government-^ In his 
preface to the third English edition Reeve, who had become an 

27 89 1, 5 

28 Ibid 2 

28 See J K Zdughton Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Henry Reeve (2 vols , London Macmillan, ISM) 
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en&usiastic admirer of the work, attempted to extenuate his 
earlier views by statins; 

It is preyed that the lesson wffl not be less worfliy of our 
because it is given us by a writer whose national experience and whose 
standard of comparison is more democratic than anything whiidi we are 
acquainted widi in England.^*) 

Mill, who was from the first de^ly impressed by the Demo- 
cracy, said in the same vein: 

But thou^ we wmild soften the colors of the picture we would not 
alter them; M. de Tocqueville's is in our eyes, the true view of die 
position in which mankind now stand: and on the timely recognition of 
it as such, hy the influentid dasses of our own and other countries, we 
believe the most important interests of our race to be greatly dependent 

Mill went on to comment upon the lack of bias which so 
struck all readers, and which provided both liberals and con- 
servatives of the time with material 'for substantiating their 
views: 

Not a trace of prejudice, or so much. as a previous leaning either to 
the side of democracy or aristocracy, shows itself in his work. He is 
indeed anything but indfferent to the ends to which all forms of gov- 
ernment profess to be the means. He manifests the deepest concern for 
all the great interests, material and sp’ritual of the human race.» 

He also noted the ambivalent quality of the Democracy in 
a review of the second part, in commmiting on its use toqustify 
such conservative ideas as Sir Bobert Peel’s.” After examin- 
ing and criticizing several of Tocqueville’s ideas. Mill summed 
up the work as follows: 

The book of which we have now described the plan and purpose, has 
been executed in a manner worthy of 'so noble a schme. It has at once 
taken its rank among the most^ remarkable productions of our time; and 
is a book with which, both for its facts and its speculations, all who 
would understand, or who are called upon to exercise influence over 
their -age, are bound to be familiar. It will contribute to give to the 
political speculations of our time a new character. 

M. de Tocque\'il]e, among the first, has srt the example of analysing 
democracy. ... He does this with so noble a field as a great naUon to 
demonstrate upon; which field he har commenced by minutely examin- 
ing: selecting, wi& a disceniment of which .we have had no previous 
example, the material facts, and surveying these by the li^t of prin- 
ciples, drawn from no ordinary knowledge of human nature. We do not 

S0 74:vii. 
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'think his condusions always just, but we think ithcm al'ways entitled to 
the most xespectful attention, and nevtx destitute of at least a large 
foundation of truth. The author’s mind,' except t^t it is of a soberer 
diaracter, seems to us to resemble Montesquieu most among the French 

... We feel how impossible it is, in the space of an article to excmplij^ 
all the features of a work, every page of which has nearly as great a 
dahn to citation as shy other. For M. de ToequevtUe's ideas do not float 
upon a sea of 'words, none of his propositions are unmeaning, none of 
his meanings superfluous; not a paragraph could have been omitted 
without diminishing the value of the work.*> 

Following the first Mill article, other reviews of varying 
degrees of enthusiasm appeared in England; none pleased the 
author as much as that of MilL In a letter to Mill of December 
3, 1^5, Tocqueville wrote: 

...Of all my reviewers, you are perhaps, the only one who has thor^ 
oiighly understood me; who has taken a general bird’s-eye-view of my 
ideas; who sees their ulterior aim, and j^t has preserved a dear percep- 
tion of the details. The profession (d an author would be too deli^tful 
if one met with many such readersi Your artide, therefore, gave me 
intense pleasure. I keep it carefully, to prove to myself that it really is 
possible to understand me. I wanted titis testimony to console me for all 
the false condusions that are drawn from my book. I am constantly 
meeting people who want to persuade me of opinions that I prodaim, 
or whb pretend to share witii me opinions that I do not hold.^t 

Many English reviewers seemed, however, to catch the 
challenge of the D&nocracy to their own conservative ideas 
and institutions at home. They were more than ready to criti- 
cize, perhaps because they also realized that the works of 
English (and other) travelers were responsible for the mis- 
conceptions about America that existed prior to, and even 
after, the publication of the Democracy. Apparently they did 
not wish to grant too much credit to a Frenchman. A review 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magadne in 1835 suggests the 
general tone of the English reviews. Hie review, although re- 
cognizing the general ignorance concerning American institu- 
tions, went on to claim credit for the English for all that was 
commendable in American democracy. It emphasized the 
divergences from Engludi, and the least favourable a^ects of 
American, institutions. It noted particularly their instability 

^ Ibid.:94-5. See also J. S. Mill; Autobiography (J. J. Cross, ed. New 
York: Columbia ITniversity Press; 19Z4), 134-6, 141. 
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-without adding Tocqueville’s qualifications as to the causes for 
fliis instability. The review, as did many of its successors, 
praised the impartiality as well as the design of the work, re’ 
commending it "as the very best plan on the subject of Amp. 
rica that we have ever met with.”*® 

The Quarterly Review of 1836 discussed the dubious re- 
liability of previous European and American works on 
American democracy. Here much of the credit is ^ven to 
Tocqueville’s nationality. Lacking the greater familiarity 
with American institutions 'that the English possessed, he 
was all the more careful in his analysis and observation, thus 
avoiding important omissions that might have resulted from 
this familiarity. The reviewer summarized his opinion in' the 
following words: 

Heretofore, almost every writer has confined himself generally willi- 
out any consciousness of the fact to a description of the results; or if 
he has indulged in speculations thereupon it is mostly with a view to 
advance some favorable dcgma of lus own— to sustain those political 
views to whidi he is attached in his own country— or to amuse himself 
and lus readers with the e^qiansion of some philosophical principles 
which he considers of practical importance in the science of political 
econorny. We speak just now of the foreigners who have undertaken to 
describe the United States. 

Ihe effect of all this had been, to introduee an extremdy loose and 
incorrect notion of tlie true condition of the United States in Europe, 
and in no country are these vague and false impressions more generally 
diffused than in England. . . . 

It is our opinion that 91 de Tocqueville has npproadied the working 
of the American institutions in a better temper, and treated.it in a far 
more philosophical manner than anj' preceding writer.3* 

PnntiniiiTig as did to pialse Tocqueville’s absence of 
bias, so tmique at -the time in a work of the sort, the reviewer 
recognized its importance to the English public as a soturce 
of information and enli^tenment on a faith which would 
inevitably lead to a way of life. 

Persons, indeed, who seek in these pages for materials to advance any 
merely party, or other sdfish purposes, will certainly be disappointed, 
for they are entirely free from “envy, hatred, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness." Neither is there any satire contained in them, expresed 
or understood; all is grave and plain, and aboveboard, and withal so 

30 The reviewer was Captain Basil BdL 
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tmpetate that even when we do not ogne with his deductions, our 
confidence in his good fidfii and singleness of piutpose nm a in s unbxdken. 
Xhis is a great chatm. We cannot, indeed, neall to memory another work 
at ^ amilar to fiiis, in which there is no narrative, nor any other en- 
livening circumstance to give it animation, and yet in whidi the interest 
is sustained from beginning to end without ever once Sagging. . . . 

It is due to Ab. Reeve^ the trandator at M. de TocquevSle’s very nice 
and ddicate language to bear our testimony to the fiddiW whidi 
he has executed a task of conaderatfie difBculty. We strong recom- 
mend him to use his influence with his publisher, to bring out flie 
book in a cheaper diape, in order that flie interesting information and 
practical wisdom with which it abounds may be placed within the readi 
of those classes where prejudice and error take their firmest stand. In 
condusion we once more congratulate the public on their having at last 
obtained a pi^ular account of America, written in the very purest spirit 
of philaso^, and with rare temperance, and that persons of all partihs, 
and of all shades of partif>s, may read it not only with profit, but with- 
out their patience being n^ed.3t 

The reviewer of fbe British and Foreign Review of fhe same 
year came even doser to ToeqaeviSe’s true intent Toeque- 
ville, he thou^t, had carefully examined democratic institu- 
tions as he saw them operate in America and had tried to 
pmnt out those pzindples that were best suited to bdng 
trani^lanted from the United States to Europe. Iliis was evi- 
denced by fhe generalizatioiis that Tocqueville was able to 
draw from his observations in ei^laining the strengths and 
weaknesses of the piindples he discussed. He did not attempt 
to force any set of ptindples upon the £^;ench, for whom he 
was writing. Recognizing the variety of conditions existing in 
tiie two countries, Tocqueville indicated similarities in these 
conditions, hut offered no program of action for France. 
Althou^ the reviewer thou^t there was little of value for 
the English reader, he fdt that Tocqueville had performed an 
invaluable service for those to whom democracy was still new 
and strange. In discussing "the accurate aud instructive ac- 
count of the government of the United States which is here 
for the first time presented to tlie European public,” he said: 

liniatever may be fhe ends of government, his first object has been 
to describe the means by whicdi democraqr has been estaUbihed in Ame- 
rica; whilst he approves the skillful adeptation of a new politied system 
to that new people, he leaves the readsr to adapt sudi cendurions as to 
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value and fitness o£ the demoemtic principle in itsdf, as nay result 
from a knowledge of what it is able, and what it is imaKio to effect.^" 

Desinte individual differences of opinion and critidsms of 
portions of the first part, especially from the conservatives, 
there was connnon appredation of its general excellence of 
observation and analyas. The eagerness with which the sec- 
ond part was awaited, as wdl as the wideq>read 
received hy the first, made its appearance in 1840 almost anti- 
dimactic. A five-year period had elapsed; it was impossible to 
maintain public interest for so long a time (as Tocgueville, 
indeed, was wdl aware). The increadng prestige of the first 
part served to place the new and more philosophically specu- 
lative section of his work at some disadvantage in British 
opinion. 

Qlie continuing praise of the first part created wide diverg- 
ence of critical opinion when tiie two were compared. Tocque- 
ville, in another letter to John Stuart Mill (December 18, 
1840), with regard to a review hy I/fiU of tiie second part, 
which had occupied so much more of his time than the more 
popular first part, voiced Ms concern over its reception; 

Ihe success of the second part of the Democracy has been less general 
in IVance than that of the first part. In our day, I seldom think the 
public nustaken; I, therefore, sir. applying mysdf industrious to dis- 
cover the feult that I have conunitted, probably a considerable one. I 
tbink that it bdongs to the purpose for which the book was written, 
wbich is too abstract and raises too many questions to please the public, 
l^en 1 wrote only upon the democratic society in the United States 
I was understood direcfiy. If 1 had written upon democratic socdety in 
France as it exists at the present day, tiiat again would have been eaaly 
understood. But using the ideas derived from American and French 
democracy only as data, I endeavoured to paint the general features of 
democratic sodeiiK; no complete specimen of whidi can yet be siud to 
exist. This is what an ordinary reader foils to appreciate. Only those 
who are mudi accustomed to searching for abstract and speculative 
truths care to follow me in such an inquiry. I believe fiiat the com- 
paratively litfle effect produced by my book is to be attributed to the 
original dn of the subject ifseli^ rather than to the manner in which I 
have treated my parficnlar poi^on.''^ 

It was, indeed, this new approadi that was largely zespon- 
sihle for some unfavorable comments. The first part had 
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been criticized for its tendency to reduce all facts to general- 
izations. In the second, TocqueviUe seemed to be peculating 
on the basis of generalizations, to be trying to >make them 
factual. More closely reasoned and less concrete than the first 
part, the second required greater concentration from the 
reader, an effort that many were not disposed to make. 

One English reviewer said of the second part of the work 
that Tocqueville’s thesis was “more within the compass of bis 
natural ahiliiy and acquired knowledge than that with wMch 
he attempted to grapple in his former publication.” The re- 
view continued: 


The want of logical sequence is so great, that we nowhere find in the 
whole book one example of a general principle evolved from a collec- 
tion of &ets. He rambles on, saying, in every sentence, something strik- 
ing or instructive: but never approxunaling to a result; leaving the 
mind of the reader completeiy at sea. ... We retain an aggreable im- 
prcssicn of many brilljant and touching passages: but we have been 
taught nothing like a practical truth. . . . The mode of thought, the 
flings which he attributes, is, in many instances essentially French.*c 

Another attempted to eplain the difficulty by comparing 
the two parts. According to this reviewer, the first part tvas a 

. . . Solid body of facts . . . whether they [the readers] liked or dis- 
liked the inferences to which his remarks seemed to point, they acknow- 
ledged, either promptly or reluctantly, that his statements, and his 
comments iqiaa them, were fair, luminous, and most eminently instruc- 
tive. 

His treatment of the second part of his subject . . . is not . . . likely 
to meet with the same universal ^probation and applausei 13iese vol- 
umes are purely reflective. ... To give to generah'ations the precise- 
ness and applicability of practical deduction is quite impossifale.^t 

It was not so much the content of the second part that the 
reviewer complained of as what seemed to him the absence of 
facts to substantiate the disputable conclusions TocquevUle 
advocated. The presentation of universal theories evolved from 
generalizations on conditions observed only,uuder democratic 
institutions in the United States seemed to him unjustified. 
Fart of the difficulty was ascribed to the varying attitudes on 
equality that were held in France and America. Tocqueville' 
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was well- aware of this weakness, and would perhaps have 
agreed with the reviewer that; 

111 France be [Tocgueville] seems to fency he has discovered the 
passion of all nations; and this notion, whitdi forms the very Wa of the 
whole argument of his two volumes, falsifies radically all tiie 
and frightened deductions he hns drawn from ft.-^^ 

A review in the British and Foreign Review recognized the 
reasons for the English reaction of the second part in the 
very situation the previous critic disparaged. Tocqueville was 
writing for France with America in mind; it would he only 
natural that the work would be better understood and appre- 
ciated in those two countries than in a nation that had not 
advanced as far as democratically as had America. Not onhr 
did Tocqueville face the universal difSculty of repeating a suc- 
cess, but the lack of facts, whicdi had substantiated and made 
the generalizations of the first part so valuable, made contro- 
versy over the second almost inevitable. The style in which 
these volumes were written was even more precise and con- 
centrated, and Tocqueville’s attitude was not qtiite so impar- 
tial. He had had time to reflect on what he had seen and to 
speculate on how far American institutions would be applic- 
able to France, as well as on the practical difficulties that woidd 
inevitably arise in their application. This resulted at times in 
an almost fatalistic note, which was absent in the earlier part. 
The reviewer admitted, however, that: 

No brief critical sketch can ^ve a complete notion of the coherence 
of the ideas to be traced in the thou^tfril perusal, which hardly any 
man who thinks at all on such subjects, can fail to bestow on these 
volumes. ... 

The design of these \'ohunes is far more extensive and profound than 
that of a mere disquisition on existing social phenomena, intended 
simply to excite the understanding, or beget an opinion. There is a spirit 
in the book of a more living and practical nature,— a spirit of expostula- 
tion and exhortation, a constant vindication of the higher elements of 
social existence, and an eminent attachment to those great spirituel and 
moral truths upon whidi the life of nations docs In reality depend. Its 
pritipipal object is to educate men for the condition whidi it forete^, 
to warn them of its dangers, and to teach them how to apply its 

prindples.<3 
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The review of the second part in the Dubhn Unwerstiy 
Magazxne was far less favorable Commenting on the general 
success of the first part and admitting ongmahty and insist 
inherent m the materials of the second, the reviewer summed 
up Tocqueville’s thesis of the necessity of equahty t^r saying 
that 


Of all social conditions, equality is, previous to inquiry, the most at- 
tractive, but our partuig impression is, that every candid person who 
forms his estunate of democracy from these vidumes, when the subject 
IS fogy considered, and m no hostile spirit, must arrive at the one con- 
dusion,— that it is unfavoraUe to the happmess of man, that its m- 
flusnccs OQ highest interests an so oftm wtniignftnt that it Tosy be 
fairly regarded as nothing less than the greatest misery principle, and 
that, reversing the proposition of the Benthamites, it is calculated to 
effect the greatest misery of the greatest number 

But the same magazme also said some years later 

Rs appearance if greeted generally with less warmth than the fost 
two volumes, drew forth the quiet approval of all who could follow the 
author in his punmit of abstract and speculative truths 

And of the work as a whole it stated 

Ihe hi^-toned purpose audible In every hne, the taat reference 
tbrou^out to French affairs, the mixture, so rare m France, of patient 
research, and sound judgment, with great force of rhetoneal handling 
and a very quick eye for large results, all ffiese combmed to insure it 
a wdeome more or less hearty from readers of very different kmda** 

Li Blackwood's EdmXnargh Review several years later Toc- 
queville was hailed as the greatest political philosopher of his 
day Noting the fact that bis hook was no longer widely quoted, 
the reviewm: remarked correctly that it would have a greater 
permanent than popular fame He commended the capaaly and 
]udgm&t of the author 

Alone of all the modems, he has fixed the public attention upon ffie 
real danger of purely republican msUtutioiiB, he first has discerned m 
then: workmg m America, where xt is fiiat the lastmg penl is to be 
apprehended 

The reviewer ccmcurred, however, m the general opmion that 
TocqueviUe had somewhat impaired his rotation by the pub- 
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lication of the second part because of its “more questionable 
(pinions.” 

... His opinions do not equaUy as in the first two volumes bear the 
si^t mark of truth stamped upon them. They are mote speculative and 
fanciful; founded rather on contemplation of future than observation of 
present effects.**" 

John Stuart Mill’s criticism of the second part noted the 
unusual interest of the British public in the work. Of the 
Democracy in general, he said: 

Its reputation was as sudden and is as extensive in this country as 
in France, and in that large part of Furope which receives its opinions 

[It is] the first philosophical book ever written on Democracy as it 
manifests itself in modem society; a book, the eaaintial doctrines of 
whidi it is not likely that any future speculations will subvert, to what- 
ever degree they may modify them; while its spirit, and the general 
mode in whidi it treats its subject, constitute it the begiiming of a new 
era in the science of polities. 

M. de Tocqueville has endeavoured to ascertain and discriminate the 
various properties and tendencies of the Democracy; the separate rda- 
tioiu which it stands towards, the different interests of sodety and the 
different moral and social requisites of human nature ... he has earned 
the double honor of bdng the first to make the attempt and of having 
done more towards the success of it than probably wiU ever be done 
again by any one individual. 

Even IVBll noted, however, that: 

It is perhaps the greatest secret of M. de Tocqueville’s book, that, 
from the scarcity of examples, his propositions even when derived from 
observation, have the air of being mere abstract speculations.^^ 

Mill did not agree with those critics who emphasized the diver- 
gencies in order to explain Anglo-American reluctance to 
accept the second part. He thought that many similarities in 
TCngliBli and American institutions did exist, and that the diffe- 
rences discussed in the second part were not unique to Ame- 
rican democracy. 

The Democracy received wide attention outside intellectual 
drcles in En^and. The first Reform Bill had been enacted in 
1832; its results were still being debated. Those who feared or 
hoped for tiie progress- of democratic ideas and institutions in 
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England discovered in Tocgueville arguments to buttress their 
opinions. Two or three examples will suggest the wide vaiiefy 
the uses to which the Democracy was put. 

Sir Robert Peel was elected Lord Rector, of the University 
of Glasgow in 1836. The dection was recognized as a victory 
for conservative opinion in a period when liberalism was still 
struggling for representation in all segments of Englidi life, not 
least the educational. A public dinner was tendered to Fed 
at GlasgdW on January 13, 1837, two days after his inaugura- 
tion, from which some of his opponents for the Lord Rector- 
ship deliberately absented themselves. Fed utilized the occa- 
sion to justify the superiority of conservative principles and 
institutions; he drew several of his arguments from Tocque- 
ville’s fear of the tynuony of the majority.^** 

Thirty years later, electoral reform was again in the air; the 
merits of the Reform Bill of 1868 were already being debated 
on the hustings. Every -level of English sodety was involved 
in the argument. It was a period when workingmen listened 
to dassical scholars. On January 3, 1867 Professor J. S. Blackie 
of Edinburgh University delivered a lecture "On Democracy” 
to the 'Working Men’s Institute, in which he utilized many of 
Tocqueville’s observations on American democracy to prove 
the undesirability of its further extension in England. On the 
following evening, with only a single day’s preparation, Ernest 
Jones replied — again finding in the Democracy many of his 
arguments for broadening the basis of English sufirage.*’" 

Were nineteenth-century debates on democracy in En glanJ 
followed throng the fugitive literature, the journals, and the 
works of the philosophers and political conunentators, Tocque- 
ville’s continuing influence on English thought would be evi- 
dent. Democracy took on new meanings and became more 
insistent during the last third of the century. The spirit of 
^^Sec letter to Fed from Edward Everett of March 29, 1837, com- 
menting on hia speech with approval, in C. S. Parker: 5ir Eobert Peel 
from Hia Priante Papers (Z vois.; London; John Murray; 1899), n, 233; 
A Correct Report of Ae peaches delivered by the right honourable Sir 
Robert Peel ... on hia inaiigiirotion into the office of lord rector of the 
University of Glasgow. January 11, 1837, and at the public dinner at 
Glasgow, January 13, 1837 (Sth ed.; London: John Murray; 1837). 81 ff. 

<>** J. S. Bladde: On Democracy (Edinburgh: Edmonaton and Douglas; 
1867), 32ff.; E. Jones Democracy Vindicated (Mandiester: John Hev- 
STOod; 1867), 12. 
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equality in politics spread to new areas of English life— edu- 
cation, industry, welfare, colonial government. Bolh liberals 
and conservatives drew, as we have seen, support for their 
economic, social, and political viewpoints and policies from the 
pages of the Democracy. Tocqueville’s fear of the tyr anny of 
the majority and his observations on its operation in Ame- 
rica provided the conservatives with an arsenal of arguments 
against modifying the existing structure of English society. His 
optimism about the posability of improving the eolations of 
life for all the people under democracy equipped the liberab 
with the factual as well as moral reasons for hastening the 
change. In his “second country” Tocqueville influenced popu- 
lar as well as intellectual thou^t even more deeply than in 
his native France. 

In the United States 

In America the Democracy was, of course, eagerly read and 
its merits were warmly debated; it was our own democracy 
that was the major concern of the work, and Americans were 
already sensitive about foreign conunents on domestic institu- 
tions. Despite its subject and the excellence of its manner of 
treatment, there were conflicting currents in its reception on 
this side of the Atlantic. On the whole, American reviews were 
favorable, even enthusiastic. The Americans were in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the truths Tocqueville presented; his lack 
of bias and his amazing degree of accuracy made the Dcttio- 
crojcy an imprecedented event in the annals of foreign writ- 
ings on the American scene. 

Neverthdess, the first American editions did not meet with 
the expected recognition. Some of the reasons were set forth 
by Jared Sparks in a letter to Tocqueville, of June 6, 1837. 
The date, as compared with fliose of the first French and Eng- 
lish editions of the Democracy, evidences the delay in the 
appearance of an American edition. It should ako be recalled 
that anti-French feeling was running hi^’at the time in Ame- 
rica; the Spoliation Claims had not been adjusted and Ameri- 
cans were not very sympathetic towards Frenchmen or French 
ideas. 
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I am vexed and mortified that an edition of jour ‘Democratie’’ has 
not yet been puMi^ed in America. The causes might be e^laihed, but 
1 can only hint at them in this letter. The work came out just at file 
time of the unfortunate "Indemnity Controvetay ” and then General 
Jackson's war spirit began to stir up in the people a hostile feeling 
towards France. Hence little interest was felt for a book by a SYench 
miter. Again, our newsp^ers have been filled wifii extr act s from the 
English reviews, containing the parts of your work most objectionable 
to American readers; that is your remarks on file defects of Democratic 
institutions. But you may be assured that all the intdligent persons 
nmntig us who have read your treatise have applauded its ability and 
candor. 1 have pressed several puUUhing houses to repuUiA the Sng- 
tfeb translation. Three mcnths ago I had really completed all arrange- 
ments with a house in Boston, and almost consented to write a preface 
and notes suited to American readers, but at that moment an adver- 
tisement appeared in the newspapers by a puUifiier in Hew York, 
announdng that he should inunediatdy put it to press. I have heard 
nothing about it since^ and I presume the terrible commereial disasters, 
which have prostrated all enterprise have suspended if not defeated the 
execution of his design.^ 

A number of the less favorable foreign reviews, eqiecially 
those appearing in England, which bad stressed the mort cri- 
tical aspects of the &rst part vdiile omitting reference to its 
more favorable sections, were almost immediately reprinted in 
this country. Their publication merely underlined Tocqueville's 
own observations on the sensitiveness of Americans to what 
thqy considered to be unfiriendly critidsm, of which they had 
more than enough. Many undoubtedly felt that here was still 
another of those casual and vitriolic travelogues ridiculing 
Americans and tiieir institutions. To counteract this impres- 
sion, the 1835 review by John Stuart Mill was rqninted in 
New York a year later by Theodore Foster, with the follow- 
ing introduction: 

The work of fil de Tocqueville upon American democracy has been 
read with so intense an interest throughout all political as well as social 
cirdes of Eurc^e; its character is held to be so phflosophical, and so 
utterly devoid of prejudice; whether of party, nation, or form of gov- 
ernment; it is so universally lauded by all who have perused it with 
attention, and the praise has been so generally re-edioed on this side 
of the water by sudh as have examined it here; that it has been thought 
advisable to give a reprint of the most elaborate criticism of the book, 
in order to riiow the esthnation in which the American form of govern- 
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meat is hdd by those who have taken due pains to u 

have talent enou^ to appreciate 

American sensitivity to foreign criticism did, however, afFnnt 
some of the earlier reviewers here. Too many adverse opinions 
had been eiqiressed by too many previous travders; the 
Democracy was subjected to a preliminary analyds from this 
point of view before its broader per^ectives and deeper 
insights were recognized and acdaimpd- 

In a series of articles in the United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review the works of other travders were dis- 
cussed in reviewing the Democracy. Their effect upon Euro- 
pean ideas about, and interest in, American democratic insti- 
tutions was emphasized; for it was this interest, in many rasac 
little more than curiosity, that had gained for them an Ame- 
rican as well as a European audience. 

That such is the case is amply shown by the number of books upon 
our manners, institutions, and history, that are constantly appearing in 
Europe, and are received with the greatest avidity. We have before us 
several whiidi have come out within the last year or two, including 
those of de Toequeville . . . decidedly the most remarkable and really 
valuable work that has yet apjwared upon this country from the band 
of a foreigner. As this comparative distinction may not, however, convey 
any very enviable praise, we will add, in evidence of its high appreria- 
tion in Europe, as a work of genius and philosophical observation, the 
testimony of M. Thiers, well known as a man of the highest political 
rainence . . . that he thought himself happy to have lived in the same 
age that produced this book. . . Sir Robert Peel, also, and other hi^ 
Englidi authorities have expressed themselves with equal emphasis. In 
this coimtiy, on the other hand it nmy wdl be a subject of surprise 
that it has received little public notice. . . . There is nothing, however, 
more important to us, in the way of political information, than the 
observations of a truly intelligent foreigner, upon the structure and 
operation of our goverrunent; and we have thought that we riiould 
render an acceptable service to our readers in brining this work under 
their notice, although it has been already for some time before the 
public. ... 

As to an announcement of a future work ... we look forw^ with 
particular interest to the appearance of another work on this coun- 
try. ... hi point of s^le alone, tlus is a work of uncommon merit . . . 
tone of dignity, seriousness and good faith. ... In this, as in m^ olhff 
respects, it contrasts advantageously with that of the great majority of 
foreign works on this country, in whidi the greatest interests of society 
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are habitually discussed with the flippancy of the worst newspapers. 11 
de Tocqueville has been led into errors, in part by the prajudices of the 
circles of society into which he naturally fell— in part by the mere effect 
of the imperfect generalizations, which, to a certain extent, are almost 
uimvoidable in this kind of writing. But there are no faults in this 
book which are not entirdy consistent with great powers of thou^t and 
language, the most upri^ intentions, and an uncommon freedom from 
the class of prejudice to which the race of travellers are more parti- 
cularly liable. ... 

The difference between 1)1 de Tocqueville and our common herd of 
travellers, i^ that when he ^eaks of the principles of government he 
knows w^t he is talking of.*!* 

Treating more specifically of the diapters on the tyranny of 
the majority, as well as the American reaction to some of the 
British reviews, the reviewer stated that these chapters had 
been received with 

Great approbation by the foreign critics who have spoken at the book, 
eq)eeiaUy in England. ^Die London Quarterly Keview, though somewhat 
at a loss how to treat a work of undoubted talent, and at the same 
time of democratic tone^ and hi^y favorable to our country, has con- 
trived, by the hdp of these chapters, to draw from it the materials for 
an article written in the usual tone of that journal.!^ 

Summing up Tocquerille’s observations in general, the critic 
believed that: 

They are the first observatiana of the kind which our institutions 
have yet dieited from any foreign mind; and are far more valuable, 
even in their errors, than the commonplace truisms and boarding-school 
rhetoric of the eveiy-day tonrisL'^ 

Having the character of the earlier travelers' r^orts on 
America in mind, another American reviewer remarked: 

The reciprocal infiuenee of manners and political institutions upon 
eadi oiherr-in other words, the connection between their dvil and 
social habits, is the first object with which an intelligent travdler should 
make lumself acquainted. 13y most it is neglected altogether.''>a 

The reviewer further noted that it was the “fate of all coun- 
tries to be misrepresented.” America, like many other nations, 
had been the victim of her institutions. Their strangeness to 
the foreign observer, his lack of acquaintance with their ori- 
gins or their value, rendered them inferior in his eyes, and 
so they were believed to be by his reading public. Conse- 
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quently, "the sensitiveness at which Eurt^eans to won- 
der, is not the result of th^ disdain, but of our own self- 
req)ecL” 'Witii the publication of the new work, the day of 
these travelers’ tales was ended. Here at last was a book about 
America worthy of its subjecL 

IL de Tocqueville, the author of Democracy in Amniea, is an un- 
obtrusive and enli^tened person who visited the United States a few 
years since in pursuance of an important conunission, entrusted to him 
by the £Vench Government. He brou^t with him an enquiring spirit, 
a liberal and instructed mind, and a tiinrritninaWng judgment. To such 
a man, in our country every source of information is accesriUe. !niat 
he availed himself of his means of ascertaining truth, is evident from 
the accuracy of his local knowledge and his correct views of the theory 
of our somewhat complicated institutions. He has produced an ori^hri 
and philosophical disquiation upon the rise^ progress^ and present condi- 
tion of the Horth American republics; enquired into their history, and 
discussed their marmer^ reli^on and laws with a candour and pro- 
priety, a regard for trudi and decency, and at the same time, with a 
degree of researdi and intelligence^ to whirii we have hitherto been 
strangers.!’' 

Edward Everett, in the North American Review, emphasized 
the interaction of the democratic processes between America 
and England, and the lack of comprehension of this fact shown 
by previous writers. Calling Tocqueville “an ori^al thinker, 
an acute observer, an eloquent writer,” Everett praised the 
truth and profundity of the work, which was by far the best 
philosophical work on American democracy yet written.®* 

The American Monthly Magaane remarked tiiat no for- 
eigner, nor any American, had shown such insist in describ- 
ing the Federal government and the causes of American 
liberty. 

lo. tracing these causes, in examining how iar they continue to influ- 
ence our conduct, manners and opinions, and in searching for means to 
prevent their decay or destruction, the intriligent American reader can 
find no better guide.*® 

Though American opinions mi^t differ from those of the 
author, none could criticize his motives or the forthri^tness 
of his observations. The excellence of the Reeve translation 
was furtiier praised as having cau^t the spirit of the ori^L 
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Commenting on the attention the book had received from 
writers, reviewers, and statesmen Ihrou^out Europe, and not- 
ing that the hook was so little known in America, the reviewer 
urged a second printing in order to inform the American peo- 
ple of the greatness of their democratic principles. 

Ihe Knickerboclcer Magazine of the same year expanded 
happily upon this new understanding of American institutions 
which Tocqueville had inaugurated. Stating that “we have 
hitherto been an enigma to all the world; our author has at 
last partly solved it,” the reviewer went on to say: 

He has analyzed our history, from the beginning and from the bottom, 
and attempted to show the effect and drift of the whole. But the latto 
task was too mighty even for him. For notwithstanding all his skill 'in 
comblDation and composition, he has left the field and the scene a chaos; 
a world in existence but not reduced to order. 

Whether the reviewer was reluctant to praise the book too 
strong because he was not quite sure that America had 
Indeed received the treatment ^ deserved, or whether he 
deliberately refused to overpraise the Democracy, he conti- 
nued: 

M. dc Tocqueville has certainly bestowed on us some compliments— 
we may say, many. For all that he has done we may respect ourselves, 
and dball be respected. Comparing all the foults he has found in us, 
with the excellencies he has awarded to us, we are still a great, and 
may be a proud pe(qiIe.<o 

Having established himself with die American people by the 
iirst part, Tocqueville eiqperienced little delay in the publica- 
tion in this country of die second part of the Democracy. 
Because of their closer acquaintance with the institutions and 
customs he described, American reviewers were inclined to 
be more lenient in their criticism than were the Europeans. 
As the reviewer in the New York Review put it: 

mie first part of Id. de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, presented 
the ablest view, by a foreigner, of our government; and political and 
administrative systems, that has ever appeared. It fixed the eyes of all 
upon the practicability of self-government; and gained for its author a 
distinguished reputation, which has been more than sustained in bis 
second and concluding part of his work. . . . 

IS. de Tocqueville is the first writer who has attempted to point out 
the origin and tendency of American democratic institutions, or esti- 
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mate their value and to contrast them fairly and impartially 
effects which are produced under the aristocratic forms of goveniment 
in Europe. No author of oiir age has looked deeper, or with more pror 
phetic eye into the destinies of mankind, and the mi^ty causes whidii 
are now in progress to change the future political and social condidons 

of our race. Perhaps his method of generaliang facts is «w»na.n-nnaHy 

pushed too far, hut it is a mode of writing now commonly practised in 
France, and even by ourselves; and appears to us well-adapted to sub- 
jects which would otherwise become tedious and impertinent by fre- 
quent citation of spedalties. M. de Tocqueville does not name any indivi- 
dual, nor is there a mgle personal allusion, or reference fhron^out his 
volumes. We speak of this to his credit, for nothing can be more offen- 
^ve to good taste and good breeding than the common practice of writers 
in revealing the name of those of whose ho^tali^ and civility they 
have partaken.*’^ 

In contrasting the second part of the Democracy with ami- 
lar works by British travelers, the United States Magazine 
and Democratic Review, after making several uncomplimen- 
tary references to the review that appeared in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Review, remarked that the reason for the infe- 
riority and inaccuracy of British writers on America was their 
narrow-minded, self-confident attitude of superiority. The Ame- 
ricans know this to be true; no matter what is shown these 
travelers in America, the result, as reflected in their writings, 
is the same. Americans, therefore, have tended to midead them 
purposely! Of Tocqueville’s work the review said; 

[It] is of the nature of a philosophical inquiry for political and moral 
truth, independent of all idea of praise or censure. It is, therefore, not 
to be condemned because its conclusions are not always such as to 
gratify our lutional vanity.cz 

The reviewer for Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine said that: 

In our deliberate judgment it is the most original, comprehensive, and 
profound treatise that has ever appeared regarding our republic;-a 
treatise which is destined to live and take rank with the master-works 
of foreign ages.**® 

'The more critical New York Review of the same year 
remarked that although Tocqueville had made mistakes and 
“had sometimes drawn false deductions from his facts,’’ 
these were “generally upon incidental or comparatively trifling 
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topics, while the whole spirit of his work is as just as it is 
philosophical.”®* 

Also in that year two articles attributed to Horace Greeley 
appeared praising the author of the Democracy and his book: 

It is by far the most important book that has been written on the 
nature and influence of Democracy, and it should be studied by every- 
one who aims at exerting an influence pn the direction of public afiEairs 
in the United States. AlOiou^ it contains some isolated passages that 
will not much gratify our national vanlfy, it is written with ifae utmost 
candor. The author advances no proposition which he does not support 
with reasons, and he arrives at no conclusions in haste or prejudice. 

He was as desirous that the peculiar causes which controlled these 
results, and often gave them a new direction, quite different from what 
would occur in Europe, should be well understood. Hence the minute- 
ness and care with wUch he analyzes our history, and examines our 
institutions, to discover the agencies that counteract the ordinary influ- 
ences of democracy. This will account for the severify of some of the 
cq>inioiis of the work expressed in Stance and thoughtlessly promul- 
gated in this country. The English, at first, were lavish in their praise 
of the ^',gTeet ecuninentator*’ on our govemment institutioos, but 
when a dose examination of the work convinced them that it was not 
a censure of democracy in general and on American democracy in par- 
ticular, they denied the correctness of their first judgment and denounc- 
ed the book as visionary, dull, obscure; and we have regretted to sec 
some of these deprecating criticisms republished in this country in ad- 
vance of the appearance of the essay itself, which will by no means 
occasion such estimates in the minds of intelligent and candid men.***^ 
In his Preface to the American edition of tiie Democracy, 
John C. Spencer, who had been a personal friend of the 
author, said of the first part: 

The following work of M. de ToequevUle has attracted great atten- 
tion throughout Europe, where it is universally regarded as a sound 
tMasephieal, impartial, and remarkably dear and distinct view of our 
political institutions, and of our manners, opinions and habits as influ- 
encing or influenced by those institutions. Writers, reviewers and states- 
men of all parties,, have united in the highest commendations of its 
abilify and integrity. The people, described a work of such character, 
should not be the only one in Christendom unacquainted with its 
content. . . . 

He has discussed many subjects on which very different opinions are 
entertained in the United States; but with an ability, a candor, and an 
evident devotion to the cause of truth, which wiD commend Us views 
to those who most radically dissent from them. . . . 

*< 131 : 142 . 
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p has exhibited with admirable skiU. the causes and circumstances 
which prepared our forefathers, gradually, for the enjoyment of free 
mstitutions, and which enable them to sustain, without abusing, the 
utmost hberty that was ever enjoyed by any people. Ih tracing these 
causes, in examining how they continue to iniluenee our conduct, man- 
ners, and opinions, and in searching for the means of preventing then- 
decay or destruction, the intdligent American reader will find no better 
guide than M. de Tbcqueville.oo 

In an appraisal of the work as a whole, written some 
twenty jrears after it had first appeared, another American 
critic commented 

These -volumes not only supplied a vast amount of new maforini for 
thought, in the mass of facts and observations they contained, but they 
were also imminently suggestive of new trains of thought to European 
statesmen, to men of all classes indeed, who concerned themselves with 
political affairs. They formed an era anywhere abroad, as regards the 
knowledge of American institutions.^ 

Of the second part the same reviewer continued: 

Even in the last two -volumes of his work on the United States, 
in which his refinement of thought is greatest, and his generalizations 
most subtle and far-reaching, he never loses si^t of the facts -with 
which he is dealing, nor ceases to advance with a firm and steady step.*’’ 

Shortly after Tocqueville's death several artides appeared 
re-viewing the whole of his works. Of the Democracy in par- 
ticular one critic, who knew this country -well, said: 

Not merely his own countryrnen, but England and the civilized world, 
were satisfied with the depth and originality of this masterly produc- 
tion. The style was dear, the reasoning cogent, the illustrations strikhig; 

60 See any edition of the Reeve-Spencer Demoeraey in America, passhn. 
Spencer’s Preface to the second pt^ is also interesting; his appraisal is 
not less enftusiastic: "Upon the whole, it is bdieved that this part of 
the conthnution of the author's -views; will be found as interesting, and 
more interesting, to the American reader, than its predecessor." 

67 67:669. A comparison of ‘T5e Tocqueville and Lieber as -writers on 
political science” appeared anonymoudy in 95:621. The author was Samud 
Taylor. Althou^ tiiis review dealt principally -with L'Ancien l^me, 
the Demoeraey is mentioned; many of the ideas in the former m fact 
originated in the latter. In the mere literary art of luminous and mi- 
mated expression, and of symmetrical form composing a treatise, we ^ve 
a itwHdpd preference to De Tocauev«11e before Lieber.” As to ideas, iiuor- 
matlon, and analysis, Taylor thought Tocqu-ville a poor second. There 
is not a political idea, much less a prindple of political sdence pro- 
pounded by De Tocqueville which L'eber had not before announced m 
his 'Civil Liberty.’ " This comm-nt is another example of AmeniOT int^ 
lectnal nationalism, already indicated in some of the reviews, fine first 
edition of Lieberis Civil Liberty appeared in 1853. 

68 Ibid.: 679. 
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but chiefly remarkable was its spirit of sagacity and forecast indicating 
profound thought and deep reflection.*** 

Summing up the view of the three nations concerned, a 
revieyrer in the North American Review the following year 
stated: 

Frenchmen were proud that their young- counfayman diould distance 
in one of die most difficult sciences, the andent authorities of other 
nations. Englishmen were glad to see a work appear which tended to 
eanfirm a constitution sustained by an equipoise between crown and 
pet^. Americana venerated the man who alone of all foreigners that 
had crossed tiie Atiantie^ fully understood a system so much reviled in 
the old world, and faults of a r^ublican government^** 

The reviewer continued to cite Tocqueville's qualifications as 
justification of the praise. To Tocquevllle, democracy had been 
a living thing; he had seen it in action and was thus able to 
draw sotmd and profound conclusions based upon actual ex- 
perience. 

The same magazine, however, if not the same reviewer, with 
the experience of civil war on which to reflect, was not so 
ready to admit Tocqueville’s prophetic insist on all points. 
“Much as he studied and well as he imderstood our institu- 
tions, — and he studied them deeply and with great fairness, — 
he signally failed, as late events have shown, to discover the 
real secret of their nature, or to fathom the character of our 
people.’’^^ Here criticism of particular points in file judgments 
expressed in the Democracy — in this case, the durability of 
the Union and the relations of file races— outwei^ recogni- 
tion of the broader aqiects of Tocqueville’s analysis. It is one 
of the few American reviews in which so negative an appraisal 
of Tocqueville’s insight was expressed. The Gvil War was 
hardly over and the racial problem was more acute fiian it 
had ever been. More recent trends have served to suggest the 
long-run validity of his analysis. 

One of the most laudatory appraisals of the Democracy, 
written at the end of the last century, was that of another 
traveler. Lord Bryce, who himself wrote a classic work on 
American government. With Tocqueville’s work as guide, he 
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avoided the errors and omissions of many earlier visitors 
Bryce, almost as much a citizen of this country as of his native 
England, called the Democracy “one of the treatises on the 
philosophy of politics which has risen to the rank of a classic.” 
He went on to say; 

It is a classic, and because it is a classic one may venture to canvass 
it fully, without the fear of seeming to detract &om the feme of its 
author. The more one reads de Tocqueville, the more admlr atinn does, 
one feel for his acuteness, for the delicacy of his analysis, for the de- 
gant precision of his reasonings, for the limpid purity of his style; 
above all for his love of truth and the elevation of his views. He is not 
only urbane, but judicial; not only noble, but edifying. There is perhaps 
no book of the generation to which he belonged which contains more 
solid wisdom in a more attractive dress. ... 

The first observation is that not only are its descriptions of demo- 
cracy as displayed in America no longer true in many points, but that 
in certain points they were never true. That is to say, some were true 
of America, but not of democracy in general, while others were true 
of democracy in general but not true of America. . . . De Tocqueville is 
not much read in the United States, where the scientific, historical and 
philosophical study of the institutions of the country, apart from the 
legal study of the Constitution, is of quite recent growth. He is less 
read now than formerly in England and even in France. But his views 
of the American government and people have so passed into the textme 
of our thou^ts that we cannot shake off his influence, and in order to 
profit by it are bound to submit his conclusions and predictions to a 
seardiing though respectful examination. 

T^e defects of the book are due to three causes. He bed a strong 
and penetrating intdlect, but it moved by preference in the a priori or 
deductive path, and his power of observation, quick and active as it 
was, did not lead but followed the march of his reasonlngs.*- 

Bryce noted two other causes. He thought Tocqueville’s 
knowledge of England, “while remarkable in a foreigner, was 
not sufficient to show him how much in American institutions 
is really “Plnglish, and explainable only from English sources.” 
Tocqueville’s French background, so evident throughout the 
Democracy, “made him think things abnormal which are 
merely im-French, it made him attadi undue importance to 
phenomena which seemed to explain French events or supply 
a warning ag^hst French dangers.”” These criticisms by Bryce 
are interesting in the li^t of the comments in the same vein 
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noted previously. Although applied to England rather than to 
France,' tliey suggest the survival of the opinion of his less 
acute English predecessors in appraiang the Democracy. He 
qualified his remarks somewhat by saying that Tocqueville 
was writing primarily for his countrymen; 

The constant Bicat reference to France goes deeper than the political 
philosophy of the book. It determines its scope .-md aim. The Democracy 
in Antcnca is not so much a political study as a work of edification. 
It Is a w<ntning to Franco of the need to adjust her political institutions 
to her social condition, and abot*c aU to improve the tone of her politics 
to create a moral and religious b.isis for her national life. 

Bryce was aware, however, that the aim of the book was not 
so narrow: 

His book is permanently valuable, because Its reflections and exhorta- 
tions arc applicable, not merely to the Frenchman of fifty years ago, 
but to mankind generally, since they touch upon failings and dangers 
permanently inherent to political society. . . . 

Hod history falsified far more of de Tocqueviiie’s predictions than 
she has done, his work would stilt remain eminently suggestive and 
stimulating. And it is edifieatory not merely because it contains precepts 
instinct witli the loftiest morality. It is a model of that spirit of fair- 
ness and justiee, that love of pure truth which is conspicuously ncecs- 
sary and not less conspicuously diflicult in the discussion, even the 
abstract discussion of the problems of politic.’il philosophy.' t 
An American political scientist, later to be Governor and 
President, compared the work of the two men, each without 
a peer in his presentation of America and her democracy at 
dificrent stages of their development. He found Tocqueville 
superior in philosophic insight. Woodrow Wilson noted that: 

It will hardly be a disparagement of Mr. Bryce's style to say that it 
is inferior to de Toequeville's; the thoughts it has to convey, the mean- 
ings it has to suggest, belong to quite another class than that to which 
de Toequeville’s judgments must be assigned; it is not meant to carry 
the illumination of the philosophical conceptions into tlic regions of fact 
which it explores; its task is rather exposition than judgment. Mr. 
Bryce docs not feel c.*illcd upon to compete with de Tocqueville In the 
field in which de Tocqueville is possibly beyond rivalry.''* 

This brief sampling of American opinions on the Democracy 
could be greatly expanded by tracing the uncounted refe- 
rences to it, some incidental, others extended, in American 
w Ibld.:27, 28, 30. 
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journals and books of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Such an exploration would reveal how widespread was To(> 
queville’s authority, in how many directions he 
American thought. Citations of the Democracy would run in fo 
the thousands were a thorough search made of all types of 
American sources, literary, philosophical, economic, sociologi- 
cal, educational, and political. 

Nineteenth-century writers of all shades of opimon gave to 
Democracy in America a lugh rank in the annals of bintia r, 
thought and aspiration. Even those who opposed the demo- 
cratic impulse that Tocgueville did so much to strengthen 
recognized the penetrating quality of his diag nnsw and prog- 
nosis. To those who wished to see democracy advanced in 
dominion and in achievement, the Democracy spoke with a 
compelhng and prophetic power. 

Three major streams of judgment and appraisal, French, 
English, and American, have been traced in their s^arate flow 
during the nineteenth century by soundings among typical 
reviews and comments on Tocqueville’s work. The twentieth 
century has witnessed no decline in the attention given to the 
Democracy both here and abroad. There has, in fact, been a 
wide^read revival of interest in and respact for its perma- 
nent— its timeless — contribution to our imderstanding of the 
character and conditions of economic, social, and political 
democratic organization. How Tocqueville and his work have 
been viewed by the modems \rill therefore be considered as 
a whole without seeking to diart the various courses of oja-, 
nion in different countries. 


After a Century 

Recent evaluations of the Democracy have tended to place 
less «»Tnpbasis on its individual sections, as, for instance, the 
influence of Catholicism or the importance of local institutions 
or the significance of English antecedents. Liberals and con- 
servatives no longer peruse its pages seeking support for their 
arguments. Rather, the emphasis has been on Tocqueville as 
a moral and political philosopher and a sociologist— a prophet 
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of democracy’s future trends and potentialities. Hie comment 
that Tocqueville saw “more of the latent possibilities in demo- 
cracy than most other men of his time,’’^' as well as many of 
its dangers and limitations, has been validated by more than 
one event since he wrote the Democracy. 

At the turn of the century it was still “the best philosophical 
discussion of democracy, using the United States as an exam- 
ple, that can be found in any language.” It was said of Toc- 
queville that he “was, perhaps, the &st to see clearly that the 
^ctiines of political eqiudity and of the sovereignty of the 
people were destined to run the world; and the interpretation 
be gave to his discovery placed him among the master minds 
of the century. No book of modem times has done more to 
influence the minds and thoughts of men. . . 

As a political treatise relevant to a particular period and 
applicable to a special set of circumstances* the Democracy 
sufiered, for a time before the turn of the century, the fate 
such works often do. It was less frequently read and dis- 
cussed, and the volumes were allowed to go out of print. Its 
vitality as a source of political ideas and insights was evidenc- 
ed, however, by three separate editions that were prepared in 
this country between 1898 and 1904. All ran through a num- 
ber of printings. 

Again, one hundred years after the publication of the first 
part, tile Democracy and its author received widespread recog- 
nition on both sides of the Atlantic. Diimers were given in 
their honor in France and America; a number of books and 
articles appeared discussing different aspects of the work. 
Leading economists, philosophers, political scientists, and socio- 
logists analyzed afresh Tocqueville’s prophecies. His views on 
administrative bureaucracy, on the “mass-state,” and on many 
other questions, as well as his emphasis on the character and 
functioning of society, were reappraised for their contempo- 
rary values. Tocqueville once more became, as he had been a 
century before, a source of new democratic ardor, a seminal 
influence in a reviving concern with the conditions and the 
hazards of democratic action. 
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The commentators of the 1930’s, like those of the 1830’s, 
foimd that the world needed Tocqueville; more e^edally, the 
democracies needed him- Equality had been realized under 
fascism, the kind of equality under despotism of which Toc- 
queville had forewarned. It might, so it seemed a decade ago, 
all too easily overwhelm the principle and practice of liberty* 
the equality of opportunity which he had championed as the 
essence of democracy, and which he thought attainable only 
wiilun a democratic framework. The conclusions of the Demo- 
cracy became more than mere records of outdated observa- 
tions on a simpler society, applicable only to the transient era 
of its immatiurity. They emerged anew as the very waip and 
woof of a working pattern of democratic faith and conduct in 
a world tom asunder again by an irreconcilable conflict of 
ideas. 

Pierson clearly expressed these uncertainties of the period 
and Tocqueville’s relation to them when he said: . . not 

only the celebration of the centenary of his great commentary 
in 1935, but a revived anxiety over democracy, a reopening 
of all tile questions of government once thou^t so happily 
settled, have drawn scholar and statesman badr to a serious 
restudy of nineteenth century tbou^t”'^ 

The general appraisals of the Democracy that appeared at 
the time of the centeimial emphasized its intrinsic relevance 
to our time. Laski wrote of Tocqueville: 

"Who does not know Tocqueville cannot understand liberalism ... it 
implies a passion for liberty; and that the passion may be compelling it 
requires a power to be tolerant, even skeptical, about opinions and ten- 
dencies you hold to be dangerous, which is one of the rarest of human 
qualities. 

The real lesson of his book is the argument that once a people had 
set its foot on the path of equality in the realm of material wdl-being 
there is no lo^cal end to its journey until it has abolished significant 
differences with that realm.*® 

Another English appraisal indicated what is perhaps the 
heart of Tocqueville’s contribution to our present concept of 
the meaning of democracy: 

Tocqueville is a dogmatist, but a dogmatist who had the sense of the 

» 68 : 798 . 

nSfirUO, 112. 
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evdution of his ideas and mstitutions He had that sense clearly enou^ 
to beheve that this evolution ou^t to be understood and studied as an 
espenenee, and not accepted as a sort of necessary and transcending 
revolution 

Tocqueville’s primary mterest in writing the Democracy 
was, as we have seen, to provide his countrymen and Euro- 
peans generally with a key to economic, social, and pohtical 
changes that he considered inevitable Despite — perhaps be- 
cause of— the profound cleavages m French life m the 1830's 
the centenmal aroused individual but limited mterest m the 
Democracy as a guide to the solution of current domestic 
issues A century later, Tocqueville’s prescriptions for their 
solution seemed to be significant to only a few French leaders 
of pohtics or thought, when events were hastenmg his nation 
to the very doom he foretold for every irresolute democracy^' 

In America the centennial evoked a more wide^read re- 
appraisal of the Democracy’s relevance to our present circum- 
stances as a nation still seekmg to make democracy an effec- 
tive instrument for aduevmg the social ends that Tocque- 
ville envisaged As m the earher appraisals, there were nume- 
rous references to particular prophecies and criticism of them 
An almost umversal appreciation of the perennial vahdity of 
TocqueviUe’s analysis of the conditions and potentialities of 
democracy animated these modem American criticisms A fow 
examples will illustrate the general attitude of those who 
reviewed the Democracy agam, from whatever band of the 
ideological spectrum 

A pohtical saentist emphasized the Democracy’s objective 
and critical quahty 

Among the mtellectuals of that day democracy appeared to some as a 
lovely dream, to others, a promise of anarchy and rum De TocqueviUe, 
m a single treatise, took democracy out of the realm of enigma and 
speculation and presented it simply as a fact A portrait of demo- 
cracy m 1839 was necessarily a youthful one, but so skillfully was it 

^33 393 

It IS Home because lAayer remarks (59 172} that “the history of 
de Tocqueville's influence m Fiance has, m fact, been subject to conti- 
nuous misunderstandmg" See however, the sympathetic appreciations 
m France, especially 23, 79, 59 ch 9 A committee of FreniA notables 
was forairi to commemorate the centenmal of the Demoeney The com- 
mittee held at least one conference (23) and the French government pre- 
sented the President of the Ilnited States with a bust of TocqueviUe (70) 
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diavm fliat it foreshadowed clearly the qualities of form and 
which maturity brought ... No one has ever probed more deeply flie 
inner nature of American society.^ 

A sociologist discovered the relevance of Tocqueville’s ana- 
lysis to our time: 

The extraordinary success of the hook, which brou^t praise and 
honors to the young writer and prepared the way for his politicid career, 
was due to its concentration upon the realities of the times. The 
retical and practical formation of modem democratic and liberal society 

was tibe burning problem of his epodi Althou^ he soo^t to effect 

a compromise between the divergent political groups of his ],is 
intellectual endeavor essentially transcends any immediate purpose. . . . 

The second part of his book is for from being an analyas of Ame- 
rican democracy, and it presents only a few and foirly unimportant 
American illustrations . . . yet this volume reveals Tocqueville at his 
profoundesL^ 

A thoughtful commentator on the American scene offered 
a sober yet unqualified appraisal of its utility to the modem 
dtizen as a "yardstick” by whidi to measure the meaning of 
contemporary events: 

It is just a century since Alexis de Tocqueville’s celebrated treatise, 
Demaracy in America, was irablished in Boston. Reading this lucid and 
brilliant work, both as a compte rendu of ffie yotmg republic of the 
1830's and as a piece of reasoned philosophy, one finds it an excellent 
2 rerdstick to measure or interpret the nfew^apers of today. 

Democracy in America when it arrived was one of the most influen- 
tial books of the whole nineteenth century, and served more than per- 
haps any other work to crystallize liberal convictions concerning fiie 
inevitability of political equality and democratic self-government. The 
author's reservations or prejudices against certain aspects of democracy 
made his work seem all the more objective; and if it resembled Montes- 
quieu's writings in its formalism and its hi^y deductive approach, it 
also rivaled the work of the earlier philosopber in its depth and bril- 
liance of formulation. Today Tocqueville’s book is most valid (in a 
retrospective sense) for tracing the orientation of our democraty, and 
much of its judgment still seems to apply. . . .b* 

Over the century the Democracy has received many inter- 
pretations; they have varied not only in time but in the pre- 
mises on which they have been based. The premises have 
been rooted in different cultural soils. 

E2 94:14. 

83 85:405-6, 409. See also 86: passim. 

8« 49:582. 
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France, TocqueviHe’s homeland, has never completely adopt- 
ed one of her most fertile m i nd s , certainly one of her most 
perfect flowerings of the democratic spirit. He was received in 
his own time hy a small hut powerful coterie of those intellec- 
tuals who appreciated the true nature of his purpose and the 
fine energy of his performance. Despite the favorable reviews, 
the deep running fire of Tocqueville's devotion to democracy 
as a way of life— with all its shortcomings, which he portrayed 
with equal insight and candor— never lifted a tinder at home 
which continued to glow in the popular heart of France. He 
has ever since been recognized, but not often fl>llowed as a 
guide to action; his own political career was a symbol of the 
practical impress of his book. 

The Democracy arrived in England while Reform was still 
struggling to achieve political mastery. Most of the leading 
intellectuals were liberals; for them Tocqueville became both 
preceptor and prophet Here was the essence of democracy as 
it might be in England, given the necessary modiflcations to 
fit the different conditions of an old society. Small wonder 
that the Democracy became for them a manual of principle 
and practice. For fte conservatives, Tocqueville presented a 
portent of the doom of English institutions and became the 
oracle of chaos. As the victory of evolution over revolution 
finally became evident and secure, Tocqueville’s contributions 
to that victory were widely recognized. Even the conservatives 
accepted him as an impartial exponent of dangers of demo- 
cracy— and, grudging^, of its possibilities. 

In America the Democracy represented a unique and wel- 
come phenomenon in the plethora of contemporary foreign 
criticisms of our institutions. We were more sensitive then 
than we are today to the opinions held about us by the world. 
Here was almost the first appreciative appraisal from abroad; 
that it was penetrating as well as urbane raised its value in 
our eyes. Since it was so accurate and impartial in observa- 
tion, so friendly in disposition, it became a popular as well as 
a literary favorite. Its many editions in the early decades, its 
frequent condensations for popular and school use, attested a 
wide appreciation here of Tocqueville’s purpose and of the 
quality of his judgments about our institutions. When we com- 
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pare his attitude towards us with those of other foreign com- 
mentators of fte period, his objective hut friendly appraisals 
his unequivocal loyalty to the spirit of our institutions, hfa 
capacity to look below the surface evidences to catch the ititict 
meaning of our beliefs and practices make the American res- 
ponse to the Democracy — then and ever rince — seem inevit- 
able. For us, as for all those who have come to know Tocque- 
ville at first hand, he was “not only without true predecessors; 
he wag without true successors.”®^* ®® 


THE PRESENT RELEVANCE OF THE “DEMOCRACY” 


If these have been some of the appraisals of the Democracy 
over a century, what can we say of its message to us today— 
and tomorrow? What are some of Tocqueville’s comments 
about the America of the 1830’s from which the nation of the 
I840’s can draw a broader perfective, fre^ inri^ts, new 
hopes for the future? 

In drafting his project for the Democracy, Tocqueville’s pri- 
mary interest was in the political aspects of the American 
scene as they ax^>lied to the changes he foresaw for his native 
country. He completed his political analysis soon after his 
retimn to France. It was, in part, the impact of his travels , 
upon his fertile mind that focused his attention more and 
more on the economic and sodal af ects of democracy.®^ The 
unfolding of new experiences during those travels — ^in the dif- 

85 57:46. 

®®Tlie reviews and appraisals quoted here do not, of course, eriiaust 
the list. From the many reviews and appraisals available, selection hu 
been made of those which may be considered typical. Those noted in 
fte Bibhography (Appendbc V) and many other references, have b^ 
consulted. Du^cations of the estimates presented here, by reproduci^ 
them all in detail, would serve no uswul purpose. Variations in the 
major themes of those quoted are so infrequent as to be negligible so 
far as general, as distinct from particular, criticisms are concerned. 

*"It is worth while to recall that Tocquevillc used the word "demo- 
cracy" with more than one connotation. It would, perhaps, define his 
general attitude more accurately to speak of “liberalism rather thm of 
"democracy.” I have retained “democracy" as a general term, with 
wnnnnfntinn of libeiulism BS WB Understand it and as Tocquevilie often 

*^^T^uevm^^eK thought of using ‘VgaUtc" in the title of the second 
part of the Demacracy. See filiVl, 67, 94. 
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fcrcnt conditions he encountered, the varioa-s ly|>cs of Ame- 
ricans he met — ^son'cd to broaden his concept of dwnncracy, 
to enlarge the range of its connotations for him. Th.at five 
years inters'cncd between the publication of his political and 
his ccononiic>.social commentaries rcllocis the maturing of hi- 
judgment of what democracy mcaas in the light of his obser- 
vations in America. 

There is more, however, to thi.s extension of Tocqucvilic'.s 
examination of democracy from its political to iLs economic 
and social a.spccts. As a pioneer .social scientist, he was explor- 
ing new frontiers of thought and of analysis. From one point 
of view, he merely utilized his American experience ns a bacl:- 
drop for his general analytical and methodological portrayal 
of the general problem of change in society. This is c.spccially 
true of the second part of the Dcmocrac!/. 

In extending his definition of democracy to include thc.<ic 
other aspects, Tocqucvillc was a pioneer of the first impor- 
tance. What has become a commonplace for us, that demo- 
cracy means more than a certain catalogue of political prin- 
ciples and practices, was in his day a new if not an unprece- 
dented idea. There had been, of course, in Montc.squicu and 
other of Tocqueville’s predecessors in a long line back to Aris- 
totle, a recognition that there is more to life than politics. 
Many of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century political re- 
formers, in seeking changes in the structure of the authorita- 
rian governments of their time, had not been motivated only 
by abstract ideas about justice. The desire to achieve eco- 
nomic and social reforms, often with precise democratic— even 
cqualitarian — ^implications, was in the air of Tocqucvillc’s in- 
tellectual inheritance and contemporarj' experience. 

None before him. however, had so clearly presented or so 
cogently demonstrated the interrelations of the political, the 
economic, and the social aspects of democracy. None had so 
thoroughly understood their connection or drawn into a single 
pattern of ideas their manifold and often conflicting phases. 
The writings of practically all of hLs contcmporarie.s. whether 
European travelers to America or publicists, polemic and aca- 
demic, when compared with the Democracy, arc narrow in 
.ccope, biased in judgment, steeped in immediate comments 
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and controversies. Beside them the Democracy stands out as 
a landmark in our progress towards an emergent liberal qjirit 
and democratic thought, at once catholic in range, balanced in 
interpretation, and detached iii the examination of every issue. 

A landmark in the progress of liberal and democratic 
thought, it provides vs also with a benchmark by which to 
measure our advance. Not alone on one front, the political, 
but on the economic and the social fronts as well, Tocqueville 
bequeathed us a unique and permanent record of our national 
evolution in the 1830’s. In a period when we were on the 
threshold of great changes on all these fronts, he wove the 
strands of divergent trends into a dear and consistent design. 
From the details of that earlier design we can compute the 
distance we have traveled, appraise the character of the 
changes through which we have lived, and are living today. 

Tocqueville gave to the world of his day a new conception 
of the meaning and the nature of democracy. That conception 
has been and remains an inescapable challenge to the aspira- 
tion and die effort of each succeeding generation. Were this 
all, the Democracy would still speak to our time and condi- 
tion. It contains, however, many specific elements — descrip- 
tions, appraisals, analyses, prophecies — of great practical im- 
port for us today. What are some of these elements? 

We may remind ourselves at the outset that no recording 
of a particular period in the nation’s life will always remain 
accurate in all its generalizations. Changes in our material 
position over a century have, of course, altered the worldng 
of many institutions and the relevance of more than one idea. 
The rounding-out of the continental domain, the acquisition of 
colonies, the growth of world contacts, have affected our out- 
look on domestic as well as foreign relations. The technological 
revolution — ^which, in its social implications, Tocqueville in 
fact foresaw — ^s shifted the balance in economics and poli- 
tics from the rural and the agrarian to the urban and the 
industrial. The growth of cities has altered the character of 
political as well as of economic and social organization as Toc- 
queville saw and described them. Hie catalogue of change can 
be extended in many other directions by the contemporary 
reader. That these changes sdiould have required modification 
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of some of Tocqueville’s descriptions, appraisals, and prophe- 
cies is not remarkable. That so much of the Democracy re- 
mains still pertinent and timely suggests rather that it is to 
be cherished not merely as a brilliant record of the past but 
also as a more certain guide for the future. 


LACUNJB IN TOCQUEVILLE'S ANALYSIS 

Before examining the Democracy’s reservoir of insight for 
us today, we may note some of Tocqueville’s comments and 
interpretations, as well as omissions, which are of only histo- 
rical or transitory interest For instance, he discussed in con- 
siderable detail the New England township and found its 
structure and administration a major source of democratic 
practice and so vitality. A century of increasing urbanization, 
of expanding functional responsibilities, and of multiplying 
political controls has transformed town government into some- 
thing quite different from his enthusiastic account of its out- 
lines and operation. In some of the smaller and more isolated 
towns of the New England frontier, and in similar regions 
where the New England pattern or its counterpart has been 
reproduced, the early vitality survives. Ihe disappearance of 
institutions he described has done much, however, to weaken 
the democratic impulse in local government which he believed 
these institutions promoted. More recent developments, such 
as the representative town-meeting governments in New Eng- 
land and the city-manager plan, have done much to revitalize 
local government within our urban framework. 

Again Tocqueville’s description of the nature and operation 
of judicial review has been altered by time. He could hardly 
have envisaged the effects of the immense political power that 
Americans have entrusted to their courts when the major 
questions before the Supreme Court shifted from the political 
to the economic-social arena. Indeed, he was even then clearly 
wrong in stating that a single decision of imconstitutionality 
did not "abolish” a law, that “its fmal destruction [could] 
only be accomplished by reiterated attacks of judicial func- 
tionaries.” He believed that legislation would be protected from 
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“wanton assault” by linking the private interests of indivi- 
duals with the attack upon its constitutionality. That 
he looked for in “the daily aggressions of party spirit . . . 
the tyranny of political assemblies.” If it has come from sour- 
ces quite different from those he foresaw, it is because of 
forces in our national life that were not yet strong— some not 
yet bom. He did, none the less, underrate the influence of the 
judiciary as a Third Estate in tiie legislative process. 

A third matter on which Tocqueville’s description and 
appraisal would seem anachronistic today is the “political 
institution” of the jimy. He believed the jury, especially the 
civil jury, to be “the most energetic means of Tnaking the 
people rule, the most efScacious means of teadiing it to rule 
well.” He rejected the idea that, because many jurors may 
be ignorant, the jury system is not a most efficient means of 
educating all ranks in society in a respect for law. Experience 
has not borne out his enthusiasm in this reject. Few would 
hold today that a judge “continues to influence the habits of 
thought, and even the characters, of those who acted with him 
in his official capacity” — at least, of any broad cross-section of 
the community. The widespread desire to avoid jury duty and 
the development of blue-ribbon juries suggest the decline of 
the jury as a political institution with a permeating civic influ- 
ence. 

Tocqueville discusses the future of the federal system in 
considerable detail. He makes some shrewd observations on its 
operation, but does not altogether foresee the shifting balance 
of power between the states and the Federal government 
which was even then impending. He anticipated that the 
strength of the Federal government was likely to decrease, 
that of the state governments to increase. His analysis of their 
relative magnetism for the citizen’s allegiance is reminiscent 
of Madison’s argument in Number 45 of the Federalist. The 
interests of the citizen have not, over the last centiuy, proved 
to be more dosely allied to his state than to the national gov- 
ernment. This shift, perhaps already nascent but not yet dearly 
evident in the lSSO’s, has resulted from economic and social 
forces that were then only emergent in our national life. 

On the other hand, Tocqueville has proved fundamentally 
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correct in his forecast of the primary forces holdmg the Union 
together One, he thought, was the common commercial mte- 
rest among the people of all the states— the advantages of a 
contitaental free trade area The other was their fundamental 
identity m pohtical principle — ^the democratic faith of the 
pecqile That these influences have mcreased rather than de- 
creased the relative strength of the Federal government, des- 
pite, perhaps because of, armed conflict between the states, 
suggests that Tocqueville’s analysis was essentially correct 
Whatever differences m detail may have eventuated from the 
impact of new forces, economic and social, the enhancement 
of Federal power has contmued to rest on these foundations 
Among the few omissions from TocqueviUe’s searchmg ana- 
lysis of the American scene, perhaps the most curious is his 
lack of attention to the stiucture and operation of state gov- 
ernment He devotes a scant four pages to a detailed discus- 
sion of the state and only scattered and incidental descriptions 
and appraisals elsewhere to its pohtical or adnunistrative 
aspects Compared with his analyses of local government and 
of vanous aspects of the character and working of the Federal 
government, his inattention to state government is almost 
startlmg Although be utilized the states tangentially m many 
of his generalizations, he nowhere provides a comprehensive 
account or a cnhcal scrutmy of their ongins or organization 
Why does so conspicuous a lacuna occur m Tocgueville’s 
otherwise comprehensive survey of our constitutions^ The ex- 
planation hes, perhaps, m the mterests and pohtical attach- 
ments of those whom Tocqueville knew most mtimately m 
this country Although he visited a number of state capitals, 
he did not have much contact with many state offiaals or 
with atizens active m state pohtics In one of the most impor- 
tant capitals, Albany, he met a Governor who, at best, was an 
unimpressive executive and he found no substantial pubhc 
buildmgs that might symbolize the imiiortance of state gov- 
ernment His associations were with mtellectuals or with those 
whose pohtical mterests were primarily m their local rather 
than m the national government As he moved from one town 
to the next, he carried new letters of introduction, they were, 
for the most part, to people with similar mterests His Amp- 
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rican acquaintances did not include many who would, from 
their own experience, direct his attention to or give him much 
mlightemnent on the details of state government. T^ie omis- 
sion is all the more curious, moreover, because his con- 
tacts in investigating our prison system were generally with 
state officials. He was, in fact, officially concerned with study- 
ing the operation of a state activity. Perhaps it was these very 
contacts that obscured for him the importance of state gov- 
ernment in other fields.^^ 

It would be possible to extend the list of items about Ame- 
rican institutions and ideas that do not appear in the Demo- 
cracy. Their contemporary aspects, economic and social as 
well as political, are, in many cases, different from those which 
Tocqueville described. To complete such a list is of little more 
than pedantic importance; the inquiring reader may make his 
own, and add his gloss to the observations of the author of 
the Democracy. What is more pertinent is to extract the 
essence of Tocqueville’s observations which are of immediate 
and instructive relevance. The Democracy’s seedbed is so fer- 
tile in contemporary insists, in confirmed perceptions, that 
even a gleaning of the 'whole yields an abundant harvest of 
counsel and caution for our time. 


THE POUnCAL PERSPECTIVE 

If we look first at Tocqueville’s political observations, seve- 
ral strike the reader at once as if they came from the best of 
today’s editorial or political commentary. It is easy, for in- 
stance, to select such items as his discussion of the re-election 
of the president as having a direct bearing on the 1940’s. 
Written long before the third-term issue was raised as a matter 
of practical politics, it has a very modem ring. “When the 
chief magistrate enters the lists [for re-election], he borrows 

the strength of the government for his purposes The cares 

of government dwindle for him into second-rate importance, 
and the success of his election is his first concern. All public 

881 am indebted to Professor Pierson for some of these comments on 
Tocquevffle’s neglect of state government. See also 139:321. 
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negotiations, as well as all laws, are to him nothing more than 
electioneering schemes; places become the reward of services 
rendered, not to the nation but to its chief; and the influence 
of the government, if not injurious to the countiy, is at least 
no longer beneficial to the community for which it was creat- 
ed.” By not making the President ineligible for re-election, 
the framers “partly destroyed” one great merit of the Consti- 
tution, an executive enjoying a degree of independence in its 
sphere. That independence is important as a means of making 
the executive “able to resist [the] caprices, and refuse [the] 
most dangerous demands,” of the majority, while its perma- 
nent determinations “must be complied with.” Similarly, the 
executive, by its independence, would be able “to resist the 
encroachments of the legislature. If re-eligible, and thb is 
particularly true at the present day, when political morality is 
relaxed and great men are rare, the President . . . becomes an 
easy tool in the hands of the majority. He adopts its likings 
and its animosities, he anticipates its wishes, he forestalls its 
complaints, he yields to its idlest cravings, and instead of guid- 
ing it ... he merely follows its bidding. Thus, in order not to 
deprive the state of the talents of an individual, those talents 
have been rendered almost useless; and to ke^ an esqpedient 
for extraordinary perils, the country has been ei^osed to con- 
tinual dangers.” 

Or take the current attitudes in America as to the quality 
of our office-holders under our present system of elections 
inherited from the 1830’s. Tocqueville discusses the question 
incidentally at many points. “It is a constant fact that, at the 
present day, the ablest men ... are rarely placed at the head 
of the affairs. . . . The democracy [people] not only lack that 
soundness of judgment which is necessary to select men really 
deserving of their confidence, but often have not the desire 
or the inclination to find them out. ... An instinct not less 
strong induces able men to retire from the political arena, in 
whicdi it is so difficult to retain their independence, or to ad- 
vance without becoming servile. . . . Those who engage in the 
perplexities of political life are persons of very moderate pre- 
tensions. The pursuit of wealth generally diverts men of great 
talents and strong passions from the pursuit of power; and it 
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frequently happens that a man does not undertake to direct 
the fortunes of the state until he has shown himself incompe- 
tent to conduct his own.” 

These comments mi^t have been written yesterday. They 
are among the most aristocratic in temper and outlook in the 
Democracy. Tocqueville goes so far as to advocate the exten- 
sion of the system of indirect selection then in tise for the 
choice of senators, "or run the risk of perishing miserably 
among the shoals of democracy.” The complaint Tocqueville 
voices here has been perennial in writings on American poli- 
tical life. Every generation, or certainly every other, is inclin- 
ed to look upon the politics of a generation or two ago as, if 
not the Golden Age, at least infinitely better than that of 
today. Each comments on the relative degradation of its own 
political standards in men and moralily. 

Two or three considerations are worth recalling here. First, 
it is not altogether true that first-rate talent had not, before 
Tocqueville’s day, entered politics, or does not today. It may 
he true that there have been fewer classically educated poli- 
ticians at any time since the days of and after the Philadel- 
phia Convention of 1787. Certainly the great political writers 
of the past, whether in the original or in translation, are not 
cited in legislative halls or in administrative documents, in 
debate or correspondence, as often as they once were. The 
real "governors” of our political system are not, however, 
always the office-holders. There have been and still are many 
examples of men of first-rate ability in actual control of our 
political machines, openly or behind the scenes. They may not 
be scholars and may even miurder the King’s English. They 
are by no means men who have proved themselves incompe- 
tent to conduct their own affairs — often identified by them with 
the efiicient operation of the ma(diines they control. The poli- 
tician, as a specialist in a difficult and ruthless game, has been 
too often underrated intellectually as well as morally. A Hanna 
as the managpr of a national party organization, as well as 
many a state and local boss, is generally an individual of 
superior intelligence, acumen, and initiative. 

There is, however, a qualitative difference between the poli- 
ticians of the constitutional era or even those of the Jackso- 
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man penod and those of more recent decades The growth m 
size and the decbne m honxogeneity of the nation have hrou^t 
mto pohhcal hfe not merely new names but different ideas of 
the ends of pohtical power — ahd of the legitimate means of 
achievmg it The technological changes that have modihed the 
older economic and sociaLpattems have altered the perqmsites 
of that power and so the character of the rules m the “great 
gamp of pohhcs ” The moral standards, the vision of ends and 
means, the personal uses to which pohfacal power is put by 
those who acquire it, today seem— although, m fact, they may 
not be — ^narrower, more personal Tocqueville foresaw very 
clearly the effects of the idea of equahty on moral standards 
m pohtics He warned us no less dearly of the possible effects 
of the idea m practice — on the character and the purposes of 
pohtical leaders 

Another aspect of this question, dosely related to Tocque- 
viUe’s comments on the cahber of pohticians, is the nature 
and degree of corruption m American pohtical hfe He devotes 
rdativdy htde attention to the matter He did not hear of 
vote-puidiasmg, but often heard “the probity of pubhc ofScers 
questioned, still more frequently have I heard theif successes 
attributed to low mtngues and unmoral practices If, then, the 
men who conduct an aristocracy sometimes endeavor to co;:- 
rupt the people, the heads of a democracy are themsdves 
corrupt ” Here, agam, although the comment is as fresh as it 
was m the 1830's, its focus is blurred Most of those who write 
about the corruption of Amencan pohtics forget that it takes 
two to make a bargam They ignore the fact that a pohtician 
who promotes a private mterest m a pohtical “deal” is merely 
foUowmg current busmess practices and ethics Indeed, it is 
generally true that the imbative for corruption in this sense 
comes to, not from, the pohtician, the mterests seek his 
favors, not he theirs An objective comparison between cui- 
rent standards and practices among busmess men and poh 
ticians — as to, for instance, nepotism, or the word as good as 
the bond— might today jneld the higher ratmg for the poh- 
ticians At whatever levd of the hierarchy of pohtics or busi- 
ness such a comparison was made, the conduct of the former 
would not be so very different from that of the latter 

30 
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It is moreover, possible to raise the question whether our 
political leadership, except, perhaps, in the literary sense, does 
not measure up today to that of oiur classic past. Thn great 
game of politics still seems to a^tract men, and now women, of 
first-rate ability into public life. Does not our political taTont 
both legislative and executive, measure up today to the stand- 
ards to which TocqueviUe referred? Was not, indeed, that poli- 
tical talent hi^ at the very time TocqueviUe was writing, as 
we look back on the Jacksonian period? Over the past quar- 
ter-century, certainly, in more than one of our cities, in a 
number of our states, as weU as in the national political arena, 
there have emerged young, able, and progressive legislators, 
executives, and administrators. These new leaders may use 
different vehicles for the expression of their ideas— liie Tintinnni 
magazines and the radio rather than longhand letters and 
learned treatises. They may di^lay, as some certainly have 
di^layed, the same ability and courage in meeting the chal- 
lenges of our day as did the Framers of theirs. These new 
leaders, it may be noted in passing, have not infrequently cap- 
tured the political madiines, and made .the older brand of 
bosses their henchmen. If they have had to, they have built 
new machines of their own, and beaten the old timers at their 
own game. 

The problem of political leadership in a democracy, and of 
its selection, which TocqueviUe raises here is still critical in 
our time. If we have survived without an aristocracy of intel- 
lect (or letters) in our politics, it is no sign of peculiar genius. 
If the ability that has been attracted to the control of our 
political macdiines has adapted the standards of private busi- 
ness to the conduct of pubUc affairs, it provides no special 
satisfaction. Few wiU gainsay that the caliber of some of those 
who are today active in party organization, as weU as of those 
who have stood for office in state and, national politics, has 
improved. If we have had in recent years, however, a peren- 
nial stream of able and informed participants in the game of 
politics, it is no guarantee of their sufficient number or of their 
efficient quality for the future. We mpst, as TocqueviUe did, 
deeper to discover the contradictions in democratic poli- 
tics, the sources of its strength and , weaknesses. TocqueviUe 
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devoted more attention to this than to any other political ques- 
tion. It remains the central question for us, in a world in 
whidi a total war is being waged between rival and irrecon- 
cilable political ideals and the institutions that embody them. 


Tyranny of the Majority 

Tocqueville focuses his analysis upon the “possible tyranny 
of the majority.” He examines the reasons why the majority 
in America is “omnipotent,” the factors that may mitigate its 
potential tyranny, and the “causes” that will maintain demo- 
cracy despite the dangers of this tyranny. Throughout both 
parts of the Democracy this inquiry runs as a continuous 
thread in the design, a recurrent element in the whole pat- 
tern. It is not too much to say that it is the real raison dVtre 
for the writing of the Democracy. 

The omnipotence, “the absolute sovereignty,” of the majo- 
rity Tocqueville believed is buttressed by a number of pecu- 
liar American institutions as well as by several popular and 
prevalent ideas. Among the institutions, he placed first the 
practice^ of universal suffrage; among ideas, the sentiment of 
equality. Universal suffrage makes the majority omnipotent, 
as it can impose its will upon the minority. 'Die sentiment of 
equality arises from the practical material equality achieved 
by us in a new and little populated country, where everyone 
can hope to improve his economic position. A count of heads 
is believed, therefore, to offer a sure index of political wisdom. 
"The moral authority of the majority is partly based upon 
the notion that there is more intelligence and wisdom in a 
number of men united than in a single individual.” Since the 
material circumstances, the everyday experiences, the educa- 
tional and moral background of nearly all the people are essen- 
tially similar, the majority must be right. Tocqueville observed 
that this omnipotence expresses itsdf in several ways, of none 
of which he approved. ' ' 

First, direct and frequent elections make for lack of inde- 
pendence on the part of legislators, a tendency exaggerated by 
the practice of instructing representatives on how to vote for 
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specific measures, The result is a marked instabiUty in le^. 
lative policy. Second, the executive, which migh^ as have 
seen, become a stabilizing influence in government through.its 
independence ,of popular whim, is subordinated to many le^ 
lative checks. Third, the trmid towards the election of judges 
(which Tocqueville strongly disapproved) marks the garrio jn_ 
sistence of the majorily on its complete domination of the gov- 
ernment. 

Were Tocqueville writing today, what would he observe of 
these indications of the omnipotence of the majority, in Ame- 
rica? Certainly we have made some changes in, the relations 
of the people to their representatives, changes which cut both 
ways. The trend away from frequent elections has been mark- 
ed in our states since the early constitutions in the old and 
the new states alike. Today only one state (New Jersey) holds 
annual elections of its legislature (and of the lower house only; 
the senate is elected for three years). Only four (New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, Soutii Carolina) convene their legis- 
latures annually. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that we trust our legis- 
latures less than we used to. The new democratic upsurge of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a reaction to the 
political manipulations of Big Business, expressed itself in the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. Today twenty states have 
adopted the legislative initiative, twenty-two the le^lative 
referendum, -and twelve the recall of elected public officials. 
A few states, moreover, have implemented the traditional cus- 
tom of instructing representatives on prospective legislative 
measures by laws that establish a regular election procedure 
for so doing. It cannot be said that e^qierience has led us to 
reduce the ease of direct action on legislative policy by the 
people. 

Their direct influence on legislators, moreover, has been 
enhanced by the pressure-politics devices that the rise of new 
types of “political associations” since Tocqueville’s day have 
introduced in popular political action. Tocqueville devoted con- 
siderable attention to these associations and remarked on the 
difference in their organization and purposes from those in 
Europe. While he was here, he had an opportunity to note tiie 
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ci'eation and * activities of one of the earliest examples of a 
natinnal pfessure gxPup, the anti-tariif convention of 1831. He 
thought ^ontaneoiiS ^d untramineled political a^ciatibns, as 
he found them here, were 'a safety valve against revolution. 
“In countries where associations are free, secret societies are 
unknown. Li America there are factions, hut no conspiracies.” 

What Tocqueville called political associations have prolife- 
rated in number and' variety since his day, have taken on new 
purposes as well as new forms. It is the change in their objec- 
tives that has made them so significant a factor in weighing 
the present omnipotence of the majority. As they have in- 
creased in number,' they have penetrated every aspect of our 
life, every facet of governmental action, economic and social 
as well as political. From the loosely organized and popularly 
based national, state, or local propaganda “association” to the 
ti^tly controlled and specifically directed (and financed) lobby 
is a long step away from majority rule as Tocqueville envi- 
saged it. The “tyranny” we have to fear today, especially as 
to our le^slatures, is not the defeat of majority demands, 
however transitory. It is rather tiie distortion of the majority 
concern— the promotion of the general \velfare— by the orga- 
nized and concentrated pressures of specific minorities pursu- 
ing ^cial* interests. Tocqueville certainly was not unaware of 
the economic basis of politics. He did not, however, foresee 
the impact on popular sovereignty of the new forces in the 
American economy just then beginning to become politically 
active. Minority-influenced legislation has resulted more from 
the manipulative control of legislatures by these special inte- 
rests than from the use of the regular machinery of elections. 
Although these pressure groups have ignored it when it suited 
their purposes, they have often preferred to operate within 
legislative chambers rather than on the hustings. In the long 
run, tiierefore, it may turn out that direct and frequent elec- 
tions are one of the surest ways of returning government to 
the majority. Perhaps its "tyranny” in the framing of le^sla- 
tive policy is less to be feared than the omnipotence of spe- 
cial interests. 

When we turn to the executive branch, we also find sub- 
stantial changes in its dependence on the popular majority 
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ance Tocqueville’s day. The tenns of govemois have been 
lengthened, their veto power extended, ther control of 
and personnel e nhan ced, their administrative authority co- 
ordinated and enlarged. Today twenty-four governors are aliyt - 
ed for four-year terms, one for three years, twenty-tiiree for 
two years. This trend in state government is even more mark- 
ed in local government; the strong mayor or luty-manager type 
of charter is typical rather than exceptional At the national 
level, too, the President is increasing a legislative as wdl 
as an ad m i ni strative leader. He is more a x>eople’s representa- 
tive and less an amanuensis of congressional dictates. 

It would be interesting to examine tiie reasons for this 
broadening executive independence over the past century. It 
is one of the most significant phenomena in our political evo- 
lution. The reader can explore for himself the nuances of its 
development from many sources — the commentaries, le^i^- 
tive debates, the activities of our executives, often portrayed 
in the daily press. What is important to note here is that the 
American executive has not remained the slave of the will of 
the omnipotent majority, exerdsed throu^ legislative domi- 
nation. Rather he has emerged as the most identifiable spokes- 
man of that long-run majority opinion on which Tocqueville 
rested his chief reliance for the survival of a liberal demo- 
cracy. As the executive has become more indepmident of le^- 
lative control, he has acquired the capacity, from the nature 
of his office, to speak for the community, the state, the nation. 
In becoming so, he is in a position to recall the majority to 
the long-run interests, the permanent values, which it also 
shares with minorities. Perhaps no other institutional develop- 
ment sincp 1830 has created so eSective a barrier to hasty or 
ill-considered action by a transitory and tyrannical majority. 

Tocqueville’s fear of the efiects of election on the indq)en- 
dence of the judiciary— the third institutional bulwark against 
the tyranny of the majority’ — have not been confirmed by expe- 
rience. Today* only seven states have completely apprantive 
benches; in three others some of the lower-coi^ judges are 
others appointed. In thirty-ei^t states ^ judges are 

elected. 

There is a vast literature on the relative merits of the two 
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systems of selection. Ldttle evidence exists, however, to in^- 
cate that the electorates in states where judges are elected 
wish to piiangp to an appointive bench. Nor is there an obser- 
vable difference in the respect with whicdi the decisions of 
elective and appointive supreme courts are received by their 
of the bench and bar. The decisions of several elec- 
tive courts are cited, for instance, about as frequently by the 
Supreme Court of the United States as are those of the most 
respected appointive courts. 

The record is different in many lower courts, of which it is 
often asserted in more than one state that certain decisions are 
motivated by political considerations. Many lawyers as well as 
laymen remark that the caliber of judges in some courts of 
lower jurisdiction is inferior, even dangerously low. This is 
especisdly true of mimidpal courts in great metropolitan areas 
where long-entrenched political machines have been able to 
extend their control to the selection of judges. These charges 
are too often true. It also frequently happens that lower courts, 
realizing that their deciaons can be appealed, are less careful 
to maintain high standards, including that of political ind^en- 
dence, in making tiidr decisions. 

If the influence of judges as a coimteipoise to popular impe- 
tuosity is a stabilizing element in a nation in whidi the majo- 
rity rule (as Tocqueville and other liberals conceived it) has 
declined, it is for other reasons. Respect for the law as an 
institutional bulwark is not, perhaps, so strong as it once was. 
Large immigrant groups have come &om countries where thdr 
contacts were with legal systems utilized by the ruling class, 
so they felt, as tools of repression rather than as instruments 
of justice. Avoidance rather than use of the courts in seddng 
redress of grievances was for many of them a natural result 
of their European experience with political justice. The dis- 
appearance of a common English badEground, with its de^- 
rooted tradition of respect for the rule of law among the people 
as a whole, is in part, then, an explanation of the declining 
influence of our lower courts as a stabilizing political force. 

There has been, furthermore, a decline over a century in the 
predominant place of the law in popular tho u ght and activify. 
Lack of respect, even disrespect, for the law has grown as 
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oiher' pursuits, chiefly economic, have engrossed a large share 
of the* individual’s energies. -Bis major concern ‘has been to 
avoid court'action in his business and other commitments mp H g 
under the more general aspects of the law; as it has been for 
thie immigrant ‘in his contacts with personal and property law. 
Certainly the most lucrative segment of legal practice in pri- 
vate oflices and even in the courts has had to do mth attacks 
upon regulatory legislation, or with aldvice to clients on how 
to avoid its terms. New branches of the law, dealing with eco- 
nomic 'and social questions, have been developed over the past 
half-century in siidi fields as taxation, labor relations, corpo- 
rate organization. As regulation has increased in intensity and 
widened in scope, the desire to escape its application has 
reached into all levels of the community. The apogee was 
reached in the popular response to prohibition. 

This new attitude towards the rule of law is present in 
practically every relationship on which the popular majority 
has exerted its will through legislation. As regulatory legisla- 
tion has increased, moreover, the judge must more and more 
apply economic and social rather than purely legal criteria in 
arriving at his decision. The law moves ftom its position of 
abstract isolation and detachment into a more debatable arena 
where -the layman feels himself as expert as the judge. Judi- 
cial decisions -increasingly affect everyday affairs and deal with 
questions where logic is less a guide than experience and tedi- 
nical knowledge. 

The past century has not, however, on the whole resulted 
in any lowering of the respect in which the judge is held by 
the people. The center of interest in our national life has 
shifted since the Democracy was written. If, in individual 
instances, regard for particular laws has declined, deference to 
the rule of law in society seems hardly less pervasive. The 
reaction, popular as well as professional, to the Supreme Court 
-Reorganization Bill of 1936 suggests that veneration for the 
law and for the courts as symbols of its rule is still deeply 
rooted in America; The hi^ regard in which a Mr. Justice 
TTAlTnne or 3 ' Mr. Justice Cardozo is held by the nation is evi- 
dence -that' the law commands the allegiance of both the majo- 
rity and the minority. That the independence of the judiciary 
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IS secure, and remains a durable force making for confiniuty 
in democratic action, seems as true today as when Tocque- 
ville emphasized its importance 


AdmiTOstration 

Another aspect of the American pohtical scene to which 
Tocqueville devoted particular attention, and on which his 
observations have pecuhar relevance for our own tune, was 
that of administration Accustomed to the Napoleomc inheri- 
tance of a hi^y centralized administrative system, he was 
struck by the absence of administratioa (m the Fren^ sense) 
m America and by the pohtical effects of our decentralized 
governmental structure on democracy The basis of his argu- 
ment for the superiority of a decentralized administrative struc- 
ture, from the pomt of view of preserving popular mterest in 
active participation m government, is suggested m the follow- 
ing passages TocqueviUe’s analysis is so pertment to our tune, 
so contemporary m its bearing on issues bemg debated afresh, 
that I give the essence of his argument as he outhned it in 
the first part of the Democracy He returned to the issue fre- 
quently and developed the same theme, with new notes of 
concern over the effects of centralization on the mterest of a 
democratic people m self-government, m the second part 

‘Centralizatton" is a vraid in general and daily use, ivithout any 
precise meaning bemg attached to it Nevertheless, there exist two dis- 
tinct hmds of centralization, whidi it is necessary to distinguish with 
accuracy 

Certam mterests are eommon to all parts of a nation such as the 
enactment of its general laws Other mterests are peculiar to cer- 
tam parts of the nation, such, for instance, as the busmess of the several 
townships When the power that directs the former or general mterests 
IB concentrated m one place or m the same persons, it constitutes a 
centralized government To concentrate m like manner m one place the 
direction of the latter or local mterests, constitutes what may be termed 
a centraliz-d adinmistrabon 

Indeed I cannot conceive that a nation can. hve and prosper without 
a powerfiil centralization of government But I am of the opmion that 
a centralized administrabon is fit only to enervate the nabon m which 
It e»sts, by mcessanfly dmimishm^ them local spuit Although such an 
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administratien can bring together at a ^en moment, on a given p"'"* 
aU the disposable resources of a people, it injuies the renewal of these 
resources. It may ensure a victory in the hour of strife, but it gradually 
relaxes the sinews of strength. It may help admirably the trandent 
greatness of a man, but not the durable pro^erify of a nation. 

The partisans of centraliation . . . are vrant to mainttdn that the 
the government can administer the affairs of each locality better than 
the (dtizens isnild do it for themsdves; tiiis may be true when the 
central power is enli^tened and the local authorities are ign oran t; vrhen 
it is alert and they are slow; when it is accustomed to act and they to 
obey. Indeed, it is evident that this double tendency must augment wiffi 
the increase of centralization, and that the readiness of the one and the 
incapacity of the others must become more and more prominent But 1 
deny that it is so when the pec^e are as enlightened, as awake to their 
interests, and as accustomed to reflect on them as fte Americans are. 
I am persuaded, on the contrary, that in this case the collective' strength 
of the citizens will always conduce more efiicaeiously to the public wd- 
fare than the authority of the government. . . . 'VThenever a central admi- 
nistration affects completdy to supersede the persons most interested, 1 
bdieve that it is either misled or desirous to mislead. . . . Ihese are not 
the conditions on which the alliance of the human will is to be obtained; 
it must be free in its gdt and responsible for its acts, or (sudi is the 
constitution of man) the citizen had rather remain a passive spectator 
than a dependent actor in schemes with whiidt he is unacquainted. . . . 
It is not the administrutioe, but the political effects of the decentraliza- 
tion that I most admire in America. 

Tocqueville’s comments on the effects of centralization, only 
outlined here, are among the most incisive, indeed prophetic, 
ever -written. If we apply them to the present scene, they have 
a ring of contemporaneity almost as clear as today’s news- 
paper editorial or Congressional debate on “bureaucracy.” 
Their v ali dity as indices of present trends and futinre devdop- 
ments in American administration deserves our particular 
attention at a time when this has become again a major de- 
ment of political debate. 

The Democracy treats, as we have seen, of two consequences 
of centralized administration. The first is concerned with the 
relations of the different levels of government to each other, 
the second -with the consequences of centralization on govern- 
ment itself. These consequences affect both the theory of the 
separation of powers and the extension of governmental con- 
trols into the ^here of the citizen’s so-called private affairs. 
In each of these aspects of centralization great changes have 
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occurred since Tocqueville wrote; the changes have only 
sharpened lus apprusals of llie underling issues. 


Intergovernmental Relations 

Federal-state relations had been a major question in the 
Convention of 1787 and had very nearly proved a stumbling- 
block to a more perfect union, ^e driving force of Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall’s nationalism had, in the early years of the 
Republic, woven a stijongly Federal pattern of doctrine and of 
practice out of the vague definitions of the Constitution. But 
the issue of Federal-state relations was not settled by the opi- 
nions of the Supreme Court Before Tocqueville arrived in 
this country, Jackson had been dected President on, among 
other plan^, the restriction of Federal powers. While here, 
he had observed a rising tide of states’-rlghts feeling, which 
culminated in South Carolina’s Nullification Resolutions. 

Nor was a final political balance of Federal-state relations 
struck by the Civil War. Although a formal relationship of 
Federal superiority was established by the victory of the 
North, the interstitial conflicts of competitive economic "inte- 
rests” (as Madison used the term in Number 10 of The Fede- 
ralist) have gone on ever since within the loose framework 
of constitutional prescriptions. They have frequently been re- 
flected in party platforms and Congressional debates, often 
intensified in sectional votes on bills and even in decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 

Since Tocqueville’s day conflicts over centralization have 
also been extended from the field of Federal-state to those of 
Federal-local and state-local relations. In many states and over 
various issues the contest as to which level of government 
should regulate a particular activity has been as intense as 
on the hi^er plane of dual sovereignty. The lack of persu- 
asive constitutional arguments available to the advocates of 
states’ rights in their debates with the federalists has not en- 
cumbered the partisans of the extension of state as against 
local control. Nor have they been deterred by the fact that 
they have sometimes argued on opposite sides of tiie issue of 
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centraliisation. With one breath, they have opposed Federal 
encroachments on' the states; •with the next, -favored state as- 
sumption of local functions. State-local relations have, indeed , 
produced almost as many dynamic discords as have Federal- 
state relations. 

Why has this political abstraction of federalism possessed so 
great a vitality over so long a period? What are the prospecls 
of its continuing to be a magnet of controversy in the future? 
How far can the major demand on government by the people 
—■to promote the general welfare— be satisfied within the Fede- 
ral pattern? 

One clue to an answer to the first question has already been 
suggested. The'arguments have been used, on one side or the 
other, by those interests which had a stake in the degree and 
effectiveness of governmental r^ulation. The stakes hav6 most 
frequently- been economic and social changes desired by the 
people. Those who wished maximum freedom from regulation 
have been advocates of states* rights. Those who desired ‘more, 
and more effective, controls of the economy and of social con- 
ditions have argued in favor of Federal powers. TIw century 
since the Democracy was written has been filled with issues 
in which the stakes have been high, the interests involved 
powerful— and seemingly irreconcilable. From Calhoun’s inge- 
nious elaboration of the doctrine of minority consent to the 
more mundane disquisitions of today, the lineaments of the 
interests behind the mask of the states’-rights argument have 
generally been apparent. 

Underlying the argument, the changes in our economy have 
created new alignments of interests, new social forces in the 
nation. When the economy was predominantly local in organi- 
zation and control, when markets were still hardly regional, 
the issue of regulation was not a paramount concern beyond 
the community or at most the state. As industry and com- 
merce have become national in structure and ownership and 
international in- their trading activities, they have pretty 
largely escaped the legal— and the political — control of a single 
state. Regulation by the states of labor relations, management 
mechanisms, dr fiscal policies' has become increasingly fic- 
tional. For those; therefore, who desired that the people, act- 



mg througli government, should define standards of corporate 
or mdmdual conduct Federal control of the economy seemed 
the surest, perhaps the only guarantee 

This mutation m the structure of the economy has also 
generated changes m social relations, m the concept of Ame- 
rican mdividualism on which Tocqueville laid so mudi stress 
An economy nation-wide m scope and control creates nation- 
wide r^ercussions on the conditions of mdiyidual secunty 
Depressions are no longer local m scale or effect Many people 
whose chance for a joh is regulated by the economic (^de 
can no longer depend on thmr own resources or imbative 
They can neither avoid the impacts of economic forces ongi- 
natmg a thousand miles away nor, by their own decisions, con- 
trol them Insurance or rehef against the attrition of personal 
security by the corporations is no longer withm the fiscal capa- 
aty of local or state governments Only the nation seems cap- 
able of meetmg the psychological as well as the pecuniary need 
of the mdividual for security and status withm a nation-wide 
econon^ The differentials m the rate and degree of economic 
mtegration m the various sections of the country have only 
enhanced the problem of security They have also made the 
responses of competing sectional mterests to the doctrmes of 
Federal authonty or states’ rights the more aiticulate and 
diverse 

The shift m the scale of the economy from local to national 
has, then, mevitably modified the natural parochialism of 
popular opmion When people buy m cham stores most of ffie 
things they need — ^that is, products advertised nationally and 
manufactured by a company with plants m a dozen states — 
localism does not flourish When the mdmdual’s job depends 
on decisions taken m distant ofiices and as the result of con- 
siderations that have httle or no relation to the commimit} 
where he hves, he does not look homeward for his security 
Strong as the pull of commumty feeling still is, even m eco- 
nomic matters, the mtegration of our present-day economy has 
done much to temper if not to obhterate it As the economy 
has become national m scope, so have the attitudes of the 
people towards its control by government 

The trend towards mcreasing and broadenmg Federal 
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powers was noted by Tocqueville; it has continued ever ^ce 
with undiminished debate upon the merits. That the issue will 
continue as a focus of controversy seems dear. That it will 
survive as long as we adhere to our traditional ideas of the 
efficacy of ftee enterprise is equally dear. The interests that 
seek to e]q>and or to avoid governmental regulation of the 
economy will alike base their political strategy on the abstrac- 
tion of federalism. Both the extent and the degree of onnnnmi'p 
and sodal control by government will be subjected to debate. 
New theories of the balance of Federal and state (or state and 
local) powers will be developed to meet the rbanging condi- 
tions of our future. So long as that future remains rdativdy 
fluid in its economic organization and social practices, the ab- 
straction of federalism will provide a fulcrum of argument and 
action. 

With the emergence of new and the decline of old interests, 
votes in state legislatures and in Congress on issues often appa- 
rently only remotely related to the abstraction itsdf will mea- 
sure the forces on either side. Their influence will also be 
reflected in the character of administrative action. Federal or 
state. Whether it will be vigorous, efficient, and pervasive or 
hesitant, vacillating, and limited in operation will, more often 
than not, depend on the weight of the pressures on either nde 
of the issue. The advocates of Federal power or of states’ rights 
may cany the front-line trenches of public opinion, of le^ 
lative policy, or of admiitistrative action. Their opponents, how- 
ever, as in the past, will retire to the ultimate bulwark of 
judicial review, where the issue of the proper balance between 
pafinnniigm and localism has been traditionally determined. 
The Supreme Court will almost inevitably again become the 
battleground of competing interests. The debate on states’ 
rights, often a political mask for basic economic or social 
objectives, is as old as the Constitution itself. 

^ere seems little likelihood, then, that the debate over 
Federal-state relations will decrease in range or in intensity 
while we maintain our free-enterprise ideas. Are any arrange- 
ments possible, within the federal pattern, to meet the people’s 
fTianging concepts of the general welfare and of the proper 
measures for promoting it? Is tire current trend towards Fede- 
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ral centralization of authority the proper answer? 

The evolution of working formulas for integrating Federal 
action with tiiat of the states (or state with local) , to promote 
particular a^ects of the general welfare, is an interesting one. 
Its main outlines are known. FVom grants-in-aid and other 
stimuli to state (or local) action, tiie Federal government, 
throu^ both Congressiond and administrative initiative, has 
developed other co-operative devices. Joint use of personnd 
and facilities has occurred in more than one iidd— for instance, 
in health and wdfare. Rebate of Federal taxation has been 
utilized by Congress to induce states to develop programs of 
their own— for instance, in inheritance taxation and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Many Federal administrative agendes have 
co-<verated with their state and local counterparts to improve 
standards and to devdop more adequate services — for instance, 
in the fields of agriculture and sodal security. 

It might seem to one who looked only at the formalized 
arrangements that the problem of balancing Federal-state rda- 
tions was on the way to satisfactory adjustment It is often, 
however, behind the shadow of these very formulas and 
arrangements that the most violent conflicts over Federal 
power and states’ rights are waged. The number of conflicts 
has increased as the extent and degree of Federal or state con- 
trol of economic and sodal relations has been expanded by 
new popular redefinitions of the gmieral welflure. 

The scene of conflict has broadened also; to tiie interests 
that Madison described has been added a new par^ in inte- 
rest— the administration itself. Whether in a Federal or a state 
ofiice, the “bureaucrat” appears to many to have marked out 
for himself an almost independent role in the regulatory pro- 
cess. Accretion of authority is the breath of his existence, the 
objective of his activity. The strug^e between Federal and 
stale (or state and local) administrative agendes has, indeed, 
become the most critical factor in the balancing of interests 
within federalism. That struggle between different levels of 
centralized administration has taken on almost a separate sig- 
nificance. The reconciliation of administrative tivdzies has 
devdoped into a matter of major public concem both in and 
out of Congress and of the state legislatures. 
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Legislative-Executive Relations The Role 
of the Administrator 

This bnngs us to the second aspect of TocquevjUe’s analysis 
of the dual effects of centralized administration on governmeni 
itsdf Rrst, he scrutmized its results upon the jvorlong, m 
theory and practice^ of the prmciple of the separation of 
powers Second, he examined its tendency to expand the ranga 
of governmental control across increasmgly wider areas of so- 
called private affairs What dianges would TocgueviUe find 
m this trend towards centralized admimstration were he to 
observe our mstitutions todays How far do his comments of 
the 1830’s apply to the conditions of the 1940’s^ 

The most remarkable alteration m the structure and \vork- 
mg of Amencan government smce the Democracy was written 
has been the expansion, already noted of its administrative 
reiponsibihties and activities When Tocgueville wrote, he 
found the “ommpotent majonty,” the power of whudi he 
emphasized so strongly, exercismg its pervasive influence on 
both the legislature and the executive The emergence of a 
“fourth power” in government administration has profoundly 
modified not only that ommpotence but the very relations of 
the legislative and executive powers 

The functional expansion of government has made it less 
possible for the people to exercise their influence directly on 
the executive Tocqueville found that because the majonly 
considered itself ommpotent, it allowed its appomtive ofiScials 
a wide discretion The bureaucracy (if there was one then m 
the modem sense) was "always at work in the majority’s 
sight,” and could be “directed or reprimanded [by it] at any 
time ” 

That condition is no longer true at any level of government, 
from the city to the nation As governmental functions have 
growm m number, they have become more autonomous m their 
administration, especially from the pomt of view of popular 
control A larger personnel, a more complex orgamzabon, a 
necessarily greater use of techniques and procedures known 
to file professionally tramed admimstrator hut not to the lay- 
man, typify modem administration The “master” majority can 
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no longer treat the administration s3Fstem as its “servant"; die 
relationship is rather the reverse. Omnicompetence, if it exists 
at all in our present-day polity, resides not in the people but 
in the bureaucracy. 

This evolution towards administrative governance has had 
no less significant an influence on the rdations of the legisla- 
ture and the executive, again at aU levels of government. Mill 
and Bagehot noted it rejecting English government a gene- 
ration after Tocqueville wrote. Bryce remarked on its begin- 
nings in this country a half-century after the Democracy; 
thirty-five years later he treated it as a major phenomenon of 
modem democracies. Recent commentators on the American 
Presidency have without exception emphasized the steady 
accreticin of political prestige and influence in the executive, 
generally at the expense of the legislature. That war enhances 
executive powers in a democracy is a commonplace; that admi- 
nistrative governance is no less a hadlmark of legislative-exe- 
cutive relations in peacetime is less generally recognized. The 
reasons for this duft in the balance of power between the legis- 
lature and the executive since Tocqueville’s day are to be 
found in the conditions that have made for increased govern- 
mental interventicm in economic and socual afiairs. 

As our econ'omy and our society have become more inte- 
grated and intricate, the “omnipotent' majorify” has looked to 
government to provide not merely the broad policies essential, 
as it believed, to the promotion of the general welfore. The 
people alsb demanded that government implement the policdes 
with effective tools for their enforcement. The pec^le might 
still be able to instruct its servants, tiie legislators, on what 
the policies should be. But they could not, nor could tiie legis- 
lators themselves, provide the detailed blueprints for tiie most 
effective ways and means for executing the policies they desii> 
ed. The very complexity of the problems that the x>oIicie& were 
designed to resolve required the technical advice, as well as 
the administrative independence,' and even the wide discre- 
tion, of those charged' with thdr execution. Thus the ^ecu- 
tive with his assistants, in a widening drcle of govehunental 
rej^onsibilities and functions, has played an increasingly in- 
di^ensable role in the' framing as w^ as the application of 

29 
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public policy. 

The formal evidences of this change in le^lative-executive 
rdafions are many. Executive control of budget-making is 
now virtually; complete and exduave in our local, state, and 
national governments, felf a century after the Democracy was 
written, "Wilson observed that practical power over -the purse 
as well as over policy lay in Congressional committees. Within 
the next half-century the trend towards executive control of 
the budget had risen to full tide. Most rity charters of the 
strong-mayor or City-manager type placed budget-making in 
the hands of the executive. State constitutional cbangp;;, espe- 
cially after 1910, were in the same direction. The Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 created a Btureau of the Budget, which 
has come directly under the jurisdiction of the President Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the Bureau has provided the strong- 
est single impetus in Washington towards centralizing control 
in the Prerident’s office, not merely over expenditures but over 
all aspects of administrative activity. True, tire Act of 1921 
resulted in the creaticm by the House of Representatives of 
a new Committee on Appropriations, but its practical powers 
are limited more to the scrutiny than the deterxtunation of 
e3q>enditures. The House can no longer be said, except in a 
purely formal sense, to initiate money bills or even fiscal policy. 

Again, the executive in Washington and in half the states 
and in most of our larger cities has predominant influence 
on the selection of personnel and in its'aHocation to various 
administrative duties, hi the national government alone there 
were, on December 31, 1943, 3,002,453 civilian public servants. 
The President, wifli Ids advisers, including the Civil Service 
Commission, forecasts the peisonnd needs to cany out the 
wianifnld activities \dth which the executive is charged by 
Congressional statute. He determines tiie requirements for 
special technical and professional skills essentid to thar effi- 
dent administration, and defines most of the rules of sdection 
and the conditions of employment He proposes to Congress 
the budgetary amounts necessary to marriial this anny for the 
public services and directs their activities after fliey have beCn 
appdnted. Congress must accede to his proposals, as to both 
&ance and persoxmel, or run the risk of executive challenge 
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that the very policies it has outlined cannot be effectively 
performed. 

In the framing of general legislation, moreover, the execu- 
tive exerts an e:q>anding influence. However broad the policy, 
the legislature must rely on expert advice if it is to choose 
between alternative programs for its achievement Congress 
and state and local legislatures are even more dependent on 
administrative e:q)erience for deflning powers and procedures 
adequate to implement any policy. The formal separation of 
powers established by our constitutions is today impossible of 
strict application if the effective conduct of the legislative pro- 
cess is to be achieved. Ihe very extension of policy-framing 
to the great issues of contemporary economic and social regu- 
lation gives an inevitable influence to adnoinistrative opinion 
and advice. The executive, fortified by the e^qiertise of the 
administrative agencies, is often the initiator of policy. It is 
always the analyst and critic of policy while it is still in the 
legislative stage. 

Another factor in our political evolution has enhanced the 
position of the executive in his relations with the legislature. 
Four years before he was to become President, Wilson noted 
the fact that the Chief Executive had become a sort of prime 
minister, a ^^okesman for the people. In the cross-currents of 
sectional and group interest represented in Congress, no clear 
or “omnipotent” majority will find e3q>ression. So the Presi- 
dent’s role is to voice the nation’s will, to advance those poli- 
cies on which he believes there is a popular consensus. He 
has, in fact, by virtue of his office, a peculiar responsibility to 
promote a program of legislation that will reflect the people’s 
interest, the majority demand, irrespective of party cQignments. 

Without, analyzing the validity of Wilson’s analogy between 
the American Presidency and the English Premiership, it is 
enou^ to note that our "strong” Presidents have act^ on 
the theory he suggested. They have sou^t to impose their 
program of policy on Congress, and have often succeeded. In 
this century the two Roosevelts and Wilson did not hesitate 
to accept the responsibility of leader^p in the framing of 
legislation as well as in its execution. 

Hie potential leadership of the President, and only to a less 
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dramatic degree of the governor and the mayor, in the prac- 
tical making of legislative policy is weU established. New tools 
have been fashioned to and by his hand with which he can 
exert great influence over large areas of laudative policy and 
governmental action. As to finance and personnel, 'that influ- 
ence is predominant and is not likely to decline in the future. 
In other fields the very e3q>ansion of economic and social regu- 
lation has made his authority in the legislative process incneas- 
in^ paramount. Without formal prerogatives beyond 
assigned to him in the Constitution, he can enjoy a prepon- 
derant legislative position, because he commands the activity 
of the administration. 


The Legislature's Declining Powers 

What of the other side of the balance, the legislative? As 
executive influence has increased, how have our legislatures 
sou^t to redress the balance? What devices have they at their 
command or have they invented in order to maintain at least 
the formal semblance of le^slative supremacy in policy- 
making? 

There is, of 'course, the residual power to override a Presi- 
dential veto. It provides a check, if a tenuous and uncertain 
one, on executive inteiposition in policy determinations. There 
is, second, the power to reduce, or to initiate, apprcipriations, 
to'altW tax proposals. The budget system, as we have seen, 
makes this a hazardous undertaking on the part of the le^- 
lature. Without time to appraise the facts, often not easily 
accessible to it, on which the executive budget and tax pro- 
posals rest, the le^lature is placed at a disadvantage in revis- 
ing them. It must either accept them or run the ri& of frus- 
trating the administrative implementation of policies it has 
itself approved. About all it can hope to do is to (sut here and 
there, wherever it it will most irritate or embarrass the 

executive, to indicate its own dissent from his program. 

There is, third, flie power to approve his appointments. 
Here, too, the le^slature acts hesitantly; the executive natu- 
rally and receives wide discretion in selectmg his 
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executive assistants. The range of the legislature^ approving 
power is, moreover, constantly shrinking. As the admuiistra- 
lion grows in range and so increases in size, the number of 
those who make what are, in effect, policy decisions, rises, and 
realties into neyr areas of policy. 

There is, finally, the legislature’s power of investigation of 
executive and administrative activities. In recent decades this 
has become an increasingly effective weapon in the hands of 
the legislature in its struggle against executive domination. It 
is likely to remain a nqpjor reserve in the arsenal of legidative 
influence over- the executive. Scrutiny of the administration 
provides not only a check on its tendency towards indepen- 
dence of legislative prescription but a guide to future legisla- 
tive restrictions upon that tendency. 

Despite these tools for controlling the executive and the 
administration, our legislatures are aware of - their declining 
influence even in the area of th^ own prerogative, the fram- 
ing of policy. To an increasing extent, formulas are being 
sought by le^slators to bridge the gap between the legislative 
and the executive branches created by. the dogma of the sepa- 
ration of powers. Some are purely political in motivation, 
designed to restore the legislature’s superiority over the exe- 
cutive, in the name of the "omnipotent” branch of government 
if not of the “omnipotent majority” of the people. Others have 
a broader objective, to establish co-operative relationships 
which will ensure an effective working partnership between 
the two branches for sound policy-making based on the e^qier- 
tise of the administrative sendees. 

A Dies, a Kerr, or a Smith Committee to investigate indi- 
vidual administrators or administrative practices, often by 
star-chamber methods, originates in the fear of Congress that 
some executive appointees mpy not conform to standards of 
opinion or conduct that it approves. The standards may not 
be enlightened; the use of the investigatory power may be 
irresponsible, even biased. Congress may itself insufficiently 
scrutinize the activities of its own agencies for executive dis- 
cipline. However inept the procedure or irrelevant the result, 
such committees do, none the less, reflect the deep dissatis- 
faction of our legislatures with their present position towards 
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all relations with the executive. Congress’s inability to control 
the over-all activities of the administrative maphinp it has itself 
created makes it all the more eager to dominate who 
manage its operations. 

Similarly, a MacKellar hill to subject adntinistiators receiv- 
ing $4,500 a year or more to Senatorial confirmation is only 
another evidence of the same frustration. It cuts, however 
somewhat closer to the heart the prolfiem. If administration 
is now the real source of polipy-making infliTen<f»^ even of 
power, it. is not unnatural that the Senate should deare to 
apply its prior scrutiny to those who are, in fact, the drafts- 
men of policies on which it must later pass. As the actual 
advisers of the executive often hold positions far below cabi- 
net rank or that of the heads of the “independent establish- 
ments” (the regulatory boards and commissions), their poli- 
tical position becomes increasin^y anomalous. Ihe Senate re- 
cognizes the anomaly. Its capacity to resolve it is limited both 
by constitutional prescriptions and by the growth of a civil- 
service tradition covering posts essentially policy-making in 
character. The MacKellar formula may be resisted by tiie exe 
cutive as improper; it may even prove an ineffective instru- 
ment for restoring Senatorial control of the real policy-makers. 
It is none the less an illustration of current legislative frus- 
tration. 

There ate signs of a broader perfective in Congress and in 
some state legislatures on the problem of co-operative legis- 
lative-executive rdations. The use by Congressonal comndt- 
tees of administrative personnel in the preparation of policy 
and the review of its application is one indication of an emerg- 
ing imderstanding between Capitol Hill and the White House. 
Another is the development of joint meetings between these 
committees and particular administrative agencies, as, for in- 
stance, between the Senate Committee on Formgn Relation^ 
and tile Department of State on postwar foreign policies. In 
the states the growth of legislative councils, and of other agen- 
cies, in fact if not in name, suggests that the formal 

gap between the legislature and the executive implicit in the 
separation of powers is being (dosed in practice. 

Were Tocqueville to review these varied and often conflict- 
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ing contemporaiy trends in legislative-executive relations, vrliat 
might be some of his observations? He would note first, no 
doubt, the increasing centralization of both government and 
administration. Hie Federal government, chiefly under inter- 
pretations of file taxing and interstate-commerce clauses of the 
Constitution, has greatly expanded the range of its activities. 
National policies now regulate many segments of the American 
economy and many aspects of society undreamed of in Jadr- 
son's day as being the proper concern of government at any 
levd. Nationalism, in the sense uniformity of policy, has 
been pro^ssively accepted by the “omnipotent majority” as 
the proper and most effective means for promoting file general 
welfare in numerous new areas of governmental action. In the 
pen^ctive of a century this trend towards centralization of 
government appears cumulative and continuous; temporary 
reversals of the trend have not substantially altered its course 
or fof long stayed its progress. 

As with centralization of government, the trend towards 
centralization of administration has been cumulative and con- 
tinuous. The brief record of this process noted here indicates 
that many and often confiictii^ formulas have been proposed 
for resolving the dilemma of the separation of powers. What 
Tocqueville prophesied about “the transient greatness of a 
man” as a result of the centralization of administration has 
since Jackson’s day been more than once charged in political 
campaigns and debates. Whether the index of administrative 
centralization in America has risen over the past century is 
no longer debatable. Whether the formulas we have devised 
will be effective in avoiding the consequences of this centra- 
lization, in an increasingly integrated economic and social 
order, is still debatable. 

Executive dictatorship is, in the sphere of action of the 
modem democratic state, inevitably a focal point of contro- 
versy. Htere is no simple or certain answer to the question 
of how popular control of a complex administrative system, 
required Iqr the people’s needs in a technological era, can be 
achieved. 

Tocqueville’s belief in the ultimate capacity of the “omru- 
potent majority” to govern, tempered thou^ it was, is not 
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mthout profound value for us. today. His- belief tested not on 
a conviction of the positive capacity of the majority, but on 
the lade of any alternative system which would so well ensure 
a democratic society, economy, or polity, warnin g against 
tile dangers inherent in. centralization of administration is, 
therefore, all the more timdy. Active popular participation by 
the peojde in the governmental process, by voting for their 
governors and by sharing in tiie making of policy or its imple- 
mentation at the grassroots, is the only ultimate guarantee 
that centralization of administration will not lead finally to 
executive dictatorship. 

Tocgueville. would, perhaps, approve &e ^ecific formulae 
we have devised to retard the accretion of executive power. 
He would .test them all by their conformity to the principle of 
popular sovereignty, despite its deficiencies as a vehide of 
strong government “It is difiScult to make the people parti- 
dpate in the government, but it is still more difficult to supply 
them with experience and to inspire them with the feelings 
which they need in 'order to govern wdl. I grant that the 
widies of the democracy are capridous, its instruments rude, 
its laws imperfect But if it were true that soon no just medium 
would exist between the rule of democracy and the donunion 
of a single man, should we not rather incline towards the for^ 
mer than submit voluntarily to the latter?” 

Tocgueville recognized that a majority could be tyrannical 
as well as unstable. He expressed freguent doubts of the supe- 
riority of the majority’s rule or of its decisions to those of an 
aristocratic or even a dictatorial government. None the less, 
he placed his faith in the educative value of tiie process oi 
self-government rather than in the laws enacted, in “religion” 
and in “customs” more than in “legislation.” 

It would be interesting to trace many of the other political 
ideas in the Democracy from their pertinence in the 1830’s to 
their relevance for the 1940’s. Part I is full of insights and 
prophecies not less significant than those that have been indi- 
cated here. What of Hberty of the press? Is American demo- 
cracy effective in the conduct of foreign affiairs? How are 
Indians and Negroes considered and treated in America? Wlmt 
are the chances of tiie duration of republican institutions in 
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America? These and othn questions are raised by Tocqueville; 
to their analysis he faring the same.capacity for incisive obser- 
vation, the same catholicity c£ putlook and of judgment. The 
reader will find his mind carried back to vivid panoramas of 
our political past and forward to new conceptions, of our pre- 
sent and our future democratic potentialities. It is an exciting 
adventure in ideas to find refracted here the image of our con-; 
temporary political institutions in their earlier outlines and 
original patterns.. 

After “a more accurate examination of the subject, and five 
years of further meditation,” Tocqueville published the second 
part of the Democracy. Here he uses his observations of Ame- 
rican institutions as the platform for wider generalisations on 
human society rather than as the basis for analyzing the con- 
ditions of a particular communiiy. His comments relate chiefly 
to the economic and social pspects of society, but he returns 
often to flieir political bearing, especially as to the relative 
merits of democratic and of aristocratic governments. 


SOME OF TOCqUEVlLLE’S ECONOMIC YIEWFODTIS 

Among Tocqueville’s observations on economic conditions 
in the America of the 1830’s several are of unique interest. 
In a chapter entitled: "What Causes Almost All Americans 
to Follow Industrial Callings,” he suggests that democracy 
“diverts [men] from agriculture, it encourages their taste for 
commerce and manufactures.” He attributes this encourage- 
ment to the desire for “physical gratifications” which can be 
more quiddy secured from industrial than from agricultural 
callings. He notes, however, a second desire (or “drive,” we 
mi^t call it), “the love the constant excitement occasioned 
by tiiat pursuit.” Since democracy obliterates ranks in society 
and throws all callings open to all men on a basis of complete 
equality, these universal human desires find their most fre- 
quent outlets in economic, not in political activity. Rich and 
poor alike are animated by the same desires. Since the ridi 
can obtain no spedal place or honors in democratic politics, 
they find satisfaction in “the e»utement occasioned by [the] 
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puisuif ’ of industrial success. Since the poor do not now pos- 
sess the means for satisfying their desire for “physical gratifi. 
cations ” they enter these rflilmg c to obtain tticm 

Had Tocqueville written half a century or more later *Tiat» 
he did, his observations would have seemed an arc^irate reflec- 
tion of nineteenth-century economic trends. Written before 
industry had become sig nificant , before there were many cities, 
and while many of the people with whom he -talked were 
frontiersmen or political rather than business leaders, Tocque- 
ville's analysis was prophetic m its insist into the American 
character. 

The next chapter deals with the question of “How an Aristo- 
cracy May be Created by Manufacturers.” Here Tocqueville 
gives an almost Marxian interpretation of industrial evolution 
— a decade before the Communist Manifesto, a quarter-cen- 
tury before Dos KapitaL '"The manufacturing aristocracy of 
our age first impoverishes and debases the men who serve i^ 
and then abandons them to be supported by the idiarity of 
the public.” His analysis of the relations of employers and 
workers in an industrial society is one of the most searching, 
even searing, ever written. The fact that it was written by 
one who had been himself an aristocrat, and before many of 
the most inhuman results of the Industrial Revolution had 
been exposed by public inquiry or private accusation, makes 
Tocquemlle’s dear and inexorable judgments dl tiie more 
prescient. 

Another of Tocqueville’s most far-reaching economic in- 
sists, dosely related to that just noted, concerns the rda- 
tions of government and industry. “Will the administration 
of the country ultimately assume the management of all the 
manufactures which no single dtizen is able to carry on? 
. . . And . . . will it be necessary that the head of the gov- 
ernment should leave the helm of state to follow the plow?” 

Tocque\’ille discussed the problem in terms of the capadty 
of the Americans he observed to form assodations, induding 
r oTTiTnercial and industrial firms, for every conceivable pur- 
pose. He thought this capadty an admirable one, but he won- 
dered whether it would not be enervated by increasing 
governmental intervention in the economy. He noted that 
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several states were already engaged in large-scale business 
enterprises; it was the period of canal- and railroad-building. 
He doubted whether government was suited to “carry on the 
vast multitude of lesser undertakings which the American 
citizen performs every day, with the assistance of the principle 
of association.” He considered his countrymen mistaken when 
they thou^t the more “enfeebled and incompetent the citizens 
became, the more able and active the government ou^t to be 
rendered, in order that society at large may execute what in- 
dividuals can no longer accomplish.” 

Tocqueville would be claimed by the “free enterprisers” of 
our own day. Here he justifies both the superiority of an eco- 
nomy animated by individual initiative rafiier than by 
government operation and the virtue of Small Business func- 
tioning through the enterprise of its owners. 

As to the first question, a century of experience has vin- 
dicated Tocqueidlle’s insist that the issue was to be a 
central one in Western capitalistic sodety. The argument over 
governmental intervention in the economy has not diminished; 
its focus has changed as the economy itself has been trans- 
formed by technology and management-organization. It is no 
longer merely a question of whether governmental or private 
enterprise is more efficient in enlisting the initiative and co- 
operation of individuals, although that debate has not been 
definitdy settled by experience. It is also a problem in the 
balance of power between government and free enterprise in 
a sodety nationalized in outlook and motivated by forces in- 
herent in the new factors of concentrated finance, mass 
production, and integrated communication facilities. 

The free play of these factors in a privatdy organized and 
managed economy during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies made inevitable the recurrence of the debate— in terms 
very much like those which Tocqueville suggested. That he 
foresaw the issue a half-century before the results of free 
enterprise had made the struggle between government and a 
powerful private economy a continuing political problem is 
another indication of his presdence. The Agrarian Crusade, 
the Big Stick of Theodore Roosevelt, Progressivism. the New 
Freedom of Wilson, the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt, were 
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difiEerent expressions of the struggle. They differed only as the 
tedmolo^cal contejct made variant formulas of government 
control, or regulation, of the economy essentiaL 

As to the second question, flie virtue of Small Business, 
technological change has inexorably imposed new patterns 
\vithin free enterprise. The debate is not less acute today than 
a century ago; the balance between- small and large enterprise 
has greatly s^ed, however, epedally since the turn -of the 
century. The forces that have transformed the American eco- 
nomy are well known. Tedmology has made mass production 
possible imder an industrial discipline only less rigorous 
a mili ta ry one. Hie lower, costs of mass production have trans- 
lated the products of many industries foom luxuries for the 
few into necesaties for the many. Concentrated financial con- 
trol has made possible regulation of competition and so of 
prices — ^for the benefit of producers rather than consumers — 
through a complex of monopoly practices. In the process. Small 
Business has for half a century steadily lost ground to Big 
Business in the basic industries, in communications, in dis- 
tribution, even in some of the -service trades and professions. 

' Were Tocqueville writing today, what would he say of tiiis 
development? What new trends would he discover in the 
America of the 1940’s? Certainly he would find his reflections 
on “an aristocracy of manufactures” and its impact on Ame- 
rican society buttressed in many ways by the evolution of 
business practices over a century. The struggle for power 
between government and private economy has in large part 
resulted from the shift from small to large enterprise. The 
survival of Jeffersonian ideas has created a vortex of opinion 
and policy witiiin the economy — again around the competition 
between Small and Big Buriness. The position of the indivi- 
dual, whether entrepreneur or worker, in the economic pattern 
we have carved out of the continent has been continuously 
and profoundly modified by the trends that Tocqueville 
foresaw. The intervention of government in economic affairs, 
directly through its own enterprises or indirecfly by regula- 
tion, has, moreover, steadily increased. 

New trends seem to be emerging, trends that may mask 
a partial return to the earlier pattern of our economy, a 
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reversal of the drift towards mere size as the criterion of 
industrial success Contemporary panegyrics on the orthodoxy 
of free enterprises are less significant than the still small voices 
—and actions — of the pioneers of a superior economic effi- 
ciency achieved by active co operation between management 
and labor 

The behef is widely held today that self-management of 
small enterprises withm the span of a single^ individual’s con- 
trol is an economically sound pattern for American mdus- 
try Such enterprises, it is argued, can produce as efficiently 
as the giant corporation r^otely controlled by those not m 
immediate touch with its myriad operations What was 
twenty years ago an idea has become a reahty m more fiian 
one of our largest economic complexes In the manufacture 
of automobiles and electrical products and other highly 
mtegrated mdustries, decentrahzation of plant units has 
proceeded far enough to indicate a substantial trend towards 
the jiractical application of more independent managerial con- 
trol within mass-productive mdustries The small entrepreneur 
m the classic sense of Adam Smith’s description of £ree enter- 
prise IS mahmg good m the face of the competition of large- 
scale corporations under concentrated control 

This trend suggests that the span of effective control in 
management has its limits no less in the economy than in the 
government If what Tocqueville said of centralized admmis- 
tration is true of our pohtical system, it may well be so of our 
economic organization as well The vaunted efficiency of Big 
Busmess may have already reached its margmal utihty — as a 
fashion m ideas not less than as a universal tedmique of 
management Its inefficiencies, known to the msiders even 
though they may be hidden m price schedules and balance 
sheets, may in the future not support its overhead costs when 
confronted by the active competition of the alert independent 
entrepreneur If the channels of competition are kept open— a 
tradition deeply rooted m our experience— the vahffity of 
‘“association” m a “vast multitude of lesser undertakmgs” may 
agam assert itsalf m our economy 

There are, of course, limits m both directions If we ever 
base our productive imtiative and effort on the promotion of 
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the general welfare in terms of the social values TocqueviUe 
espoused, the ultimate test of size in business will be actual 
efiSciency. Axlifieial efiBciency resulting from organized mono- 
poly for the crushing of competition will not meet the test 
The criterion of size alone will become irrelevant; the gnaia 
of operations will in all likelihood fall well within the present 
outer limits of ^e at either end. The scale, moreover, will 
vary between different types of enterprise; to be pfRnipnt^ the 
manufacture of stioes must almost necessai^y be carried on in 
a larger plant than is required for the making of watches. 

There are also signs of a trend towards more active labor- 
management co-operation within our free-enterprise system. 
The period of exploitation of labor by managem ent may not be 
over, but -it is clearly no longer either profitable or condoned. 
Voluntary profit-sharing has not progressed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage; there are some conspicuous examples of its 
positive effects on morale and so on efSciency in production, 
fri more than one industry, of which the clothing industry is 
an oustanding example, unions are co-operating with manage- 
ment to improve industrial relations; both profits and stable 
employment at agreed wages have resulted. Incentive wages, 
guaranteed at minimum levels and increased on the basis of 
performance and profits, are in effect in a number of indus- 
tries. Labor-management committees are proving in every seg- 
ment of the economy that ideas about more efficient manage- 
ment do not all originate'in the front office. 

These indications of new trmids within our free-enterprise 
economy provide some hope that the value TocqueviUe saw 
in individual initiative wiU not be lost in the drift towards 
government intervention. Hiat trend has accelerated rapidly 
during the twentieth century— not only here, but throu^out 
the world. With the growth of governmental intervention in 
the ppoTinmy has come an unparaUeled increase in authori- 
tarian politics. The influence of economic irrei^onsibility on 
the rise of political dictatorship is evidenced by the experi- 
ence of the last quarter-century in many countries, althou^ 
the dictatorship is veiled. The possibility that the pressure for 
more governmental intervention in the economy wiU invoke 
a more open tolerance of poUtical absolutism in its application, 
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even in this countty, is considered by many today to be more 
than fictional. 

Such regulatozy measures as our labor-relations, social- 
security, and wages-and-hours laws reflect a rising popular 
demand for limiting the irresponsible operation of an integ- 
rated economy by an aristocracy of manufactures. Manage- 
ment’s self-imposed limitations, its progressive efforts to 
construct a more co-operative economic order, have not been 
sufSdently general or well enou^ timed as yet to meet de- 
mand. That greater co-<qperation is achievable has been demon- 
strated many times. The test of its popular acceptance — as a 
working formula within our free-enteiprise system— will come 
in the period of postwar reconstruction. 

If the economic pattern of tiie America of the 1940’s is 
confused, its future design cannot omit the dual threads of 
TocqueviUe’s analysis of the 1830’s. An irre^onsible manu- 
facturing aristocracy must become responsible to a broader 
community than its own, a community that includes both wor- 
kers and consumers in &e active conduct of a iree-enterprise 
system. The economy must provide sufficient incentives to 
enlist a maximum initiative from citizens who are not “en- 
feebled and incompetent” from too little opportunity to make 
thrir own pecuniary decisions. The issue between these alter- 
natives will be determined in a future more critical for the 
maintenance of the nation’s economic stability and for the sur- 
vival of its political democracy than when Tocqueville wrote. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL INSIGHTS 

From the economic aspects of Tocqueville’s thou^t we may 
turn to another facet of his analysis. The second part of the 
Democracy is primarily a sociological inquiry into the implica- 
tions of democracy. As has been frequently pointed out Toc- 
queville is less concerned with an analytical description of 
American social institutions than with a search for those uni- 
versal principles which govern equalitarian societies. Even 
the economic ideas already noted and sudx others as, for 
instance, the Principle of (Self-) Interest, the Taste for Wdl- 
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Being, the Influence of Democracy on Wages, are treated' pri- 
marily in terms of their bearing on society as the living ex- 
pression of mutual interests among men. All other aspects of 
American culture that Tocqueville described— rehgion, 
science, literature and the arts, manners and morals, the posi- 
tion of women, the influence of the mUitary in a democracy, 
among others — are related to this central objective of his 
search. The essence of the second part is, therefore, less a com- 
mentary on American institutions than an examination' of the 
true foundations of a democratic social order, and of the fnr^^.g 
that facilitate it. 

TocquevlUe’s development of sociological principles was a 
pioneering intellectual enterprise. He was the first, as Ralnmnn 
has pointed out, “to show the change in forms of human 
existence in and through the process of social development.” 
Tocqueville charted not only new fields of inquiry but hitherto 
imexplored approaches to an understanfling of tire process. 
Many of his successors have developed more scientific tech- 
niques of analysis. None has provided us with more fertile 
insights into the conditions of social development or with a 
surer guide for their appraisal. 

Pierson has indicated some defects in Tocqueville’s 
methodology and the consequent limitations on the validity 
of his generalizations. Tocqueville proceeded lo^cally from 
observation of the facts to inductive inferences from them and 
thence to speculative deductions of generally applicable laws 
of social development. These generalizations did not always, 
Pierson thinks, flow from the facts Tocqueville observed or the 
inductive inferences he drew from the facts. The facts utilized 
by Tocqueville were often highly selective. Numerous somrces 
of relevant information were ignored, as, for ins;tance, the in- 
fluence of TinglisTi on American institutions, the rising tide of 
industrialization, the impact of urbanization, even the writings 
of past and contmnporary foreign observers of America. Thus, 
qnonWiiwg to PleTson, the very factual basis of the Democracy, 
and consequently the inductive inferences from that basis, are 
inadequate to supp'ort the deductive generalizations of 'laws of 
social development. 

The criticism is not without justification, in the perspective 
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of a century of progress in sociological methodology and 
theory. Few intellectual pioneers, of whom Tocqueville as- 
suredly was one, create fuU-hlown a complete or permanently 
satis&ctoiy procedure or a final framework of ideas. Tocque- 
ville's careful intellectual processes marked a great advance 
in sociological inquiry. His thorou^ recording of his observa- 
tions, his use of a wide varied of nffip-inl and unofficial docu- 
ments and memoranda, his advanced techniques of analysis 
(diqtlayed also in The PeniteTiUary System), are evidence of 
his significant contribution to a new scientific outlook on the 
study of society." As Salomon has indicated, Tocquevfile’s 
unique service was to combine the historical and the sociologi- 
cal approaches to an imderstanding of social evolution. 

Tocqueville’s pritnazy interest in formulating general laws 
of democratic evolution from his American observations was 
to provide a guide to his European contemporaries for con- 
trolling and directing ihe (dianges in ideas and institutions he 
regarded as inevitable. Ibroughout the second part of the 
Democracy, but especially in his sociological reflections on 
American conditions, he referred constantly to contrasts and 
similarities between America and Europe. Many passages are 
devoted specifically to an examination of the applicability of 
American data and esqierience to the Europe of his day and 
particularly to France. There is, therefore, more of prophecy 
and generalization, less of recording and inductive analysis, 
here than elsewhere in the Democracy. It is none the less a 
remarkable mirror of American society in transition from its 
colonial origins to its continental advmture. 

The table of contents of the second part suggests Tocque- 
ville’s inclusive conception of the nature and conditions of 
social evolution, as well as his minute observation of it ems 
that at first sight seem incidental or even irrelevant. While 
he is noting the high place of women in American society and 
the character of our family life, he is ^qieculating on the rea- 
sons for our flamboyant political oratory and for our many 
"insignificant [^blic] monuments.” While he is analy zin g the 
character of American education and tracing the effects of 
democraity on the study of the classics, the arts, and the 
sSFor an earlier estiiiiate of Tocqueville’s nethodology, see 88:366 ft 
32 
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sdences, he is exploring “the trade of literature" in America 
and the character of our historical -wTiling. While he is exa- 
mining the influence of democracy on religious ideas and prac- 
tices and democracy’s dependence for its effective functioning 
on a stron^y religious sentiment widely hd.d among the peo- 
ple, he is recording modifications of the English lan guage Jq 
A merica. Even as he proceeds to his broader analyses of the 
nature and bases of equality in society, of the causes and 
course of revolutions, of the nature of democratic and aristo- 
cratic despotism, he pauses to ohsove many detailed a^ects 
of the America throng which he traveled so widely. 

The heart of his inquiry relates to the problems posed by 
and resulting from social inequality and its effects on the 
practice of political democracy. like Jefferson he saw dearly 
enou^ that sodal (and economic) inequality leads to the 
attrition of democratic politics. Various means of avoiding the 
rise or the perpetuation of inequality in society are suggested. 

The chief economic basis of inequality has changed snce 
Tocqueville wrote. He noted the absence here of a landed 
aristocracy .similar to those in Europe; the frontier spirit, even 
more than the frontier itself, has imtil comparatively recently 
prevented its rise. The fact that we have, in our-sharecrcppers, 
tenant formers, and migratory form workers, an agrarian pro- 
letariat not so different in status and outlook from fliat of 
Europe has recently become alike a subject of literary critic- 
ism and a concern of public policy. The tedmological changes 
which have created the aristocracy of manufactures that Toc- 
queville foresaw have made for far greater di^arities in 
wealth also in foe fidd of agriculture. The results of inequa- 
lities in ecxmomic conditicm on foe stability of democratic in- 
stitutions in many other countries need no underlining here; 
we have not been altogether immune from foe impact of 
inequality on our own sodety, agrarian as well as industrial 

Tocqueville found in rdative economic equality a sound 
Viacig for promoting both stability and progress. “As wealth 
is subdivided and knowledge diffused, no one is entirely 
destitute of education or of property; the privileges and dis- 
qualifications of caste being abolished ... foe notion of 
advancement suggests itself to every mind, foe desire to rise 
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swells in every heart, and all men want to rise above their 
station." He tbonght that although equality would remove a 
fundamental cause of revolution by ensuring a reasonable 
security to all, it would spur the more ambitious and able 
members of the community to improve their economic situa- 
tion. Tocqueville did not relate this idea to the results he 
foresaw would follow from the rise of au “aristocracy of manu- 
factures." Nor did he offer a formula for limiting the cumula- 
tive disparity in wealth produced by the activities of business 
leaders, which he thought on tlie whole desirable because they 
improved ‘the over-all efficiency of the economy. From the 
Agrarian Crusade to the New Deal we have been searching 
for solutions for the very conditions he wished to avoid by 
maintaining our nineteenth-century equalitarian economic 
pattern. 

Actively revolutionary groups have not emerged here foom 
these struggles except in isolated instances and on a lilliputian 
scale. The record is altogether different in many of the coun- 
tries where a manufacturing aristocracy succeeded or became 
an access6ry of a landed aristocracy. An intervening period of 
social equaUty makes possible a "stability of opinions," 
naturally consequent upon equality. Unless that stability be- 
comes a rooted habit of popular thou^t and action, social 
revolution is a constant menace to stability. During the nine- 
teenth century revolution more than once overflowed the 
banks of political restraint, broke the "cake of custom," among 
those European peoples which had never known the practical 
equality Tocqueville observed in America. In the twentieth 
century revolution has become almost endemic in character 
and global in extent. The search for the social security that 
Tocqueville thought was a concomitant of relative economic 
'^equality has created the instability he believed was the prin- 
cipal enemy of the permanence of democratic ideas and 
institutions. 

He did not state his case for equality as the surest guar- 
antee of democracy only in economic terms. He realized that 
men live by ideals as well as by work or from relief. He saw 
clearly enough the dangers of even an equalitarian material- 
ism. “Democracy encourages a taste for physical gratification; 
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this taste, if it becomes excessive, soon disposes men to believe 
all is matter only; and materialism in its turn hurripg them on 
to these same ddi^ts; such is the fatal cirde -within which 
democratic nations are driven around.” What answer to this 
<iilemma did he offer? 

Tocqueville recognized that faith is an mtegral dpm «»nt in 
human action and its most powerful dynamic. He 
at a number of points on the influence of religion on American 
society, but he was more concerned to analyze the rdation 
between religious faith and democratic practice. “When the 
rdigion of a people is destroyed, doubt gets hold of the 
powers of the intellect and paralyzes all the others. . . . When 
there is no longer any prindple of authority in religion any 
more than in politics, men are ^eedily fri^tened at the as- 
pect of . . . unbounded independence. . . . For my own part, I 
doubt whether man can ever support at the same time com- 
plete religious independence and entire political freedom.” 
Again, he notes the chedk to materialism that religion— not 
sectarianism or dogmatism — ^provides. “Most religions are only 
general, simple, and practical means of teaching men the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the souL That is the greatest benefit 
which a democratic nation derives from its belief, and hmee 
belief is more necessary to such a people than all others. 
When, therefore, any"* religion has struck its roots deep into 
a democracy beware that you do not disturb it; but rather 
watch it carefully, as the most precious bequest of aristocratic 
ages.” 

Ebve we not had ample — and tragic — evidence in our time 
of the validity of Tocqueville’s insist into the ultimate foun- 
dation of a democratic society as reli^ous? We can observe 
the recognition of this ins^t and its prostitution by those 
who deny human equality and erect Leviathan as the Baal o( 
the Tnassps. The techniques as well as the doctrines of the 
totalitarian societies are founded on wor^p of the State and 

00 ibequeville was able to transcend sectarian or even Christian lines 
of rdidous demarcation. He believed strongly in the values of the 
rjhrirfinti tradition as the baas of a democratic faith, but, speaking of 
Western society, “I should not hesitate to decide that the commumty 
would run less risk of bring brutab’zed by bdieving that the soul .of man 
will ri»s»= into the carcass of a hog than by briievmg that man is nothing 
at an.” 
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ritualistic obeisance to the Leaders. The new religion may not 
be overtly materialistic; its uses, in the hands of those who 
repu^ate equahty in human or theological terms, are more 
fri^tening than even Tocqueville envisaged. ' 

If democracy has lost something of this indispensable in- 
gredient of its own vitality in its perhaps too easy successes, 
others have put on the garments of religion to doak their anti- 
democratic purposes. Their success in evoking deep responses 
from great masses is both a warning and a challenge. Men do 
not live by bread alone. Democracy— in peace no less than in 
war— may well demand unstinted service from its citizens if it 
is to prove to he, as Tocqueville believed it was, the ultimate 
way of life for every people. It can hardly hope to command 
the popular loyalty requisite to this enterprise if its perfec- 
tive is materialistic only. A rdigious view of man’s reason for 
existence, which places him a little lower than the angds, may 
well be, as TocqueriUe was not afraid to afBtm, the one sure 
answer democracy has to ^ve to totalitarian materialism. 

This brief catalogue does not exhaust the wide range of 
Tocqueville’s sociological analysis, the profotmd qualify of his 
insights. His observations on two areas of paramount concern 
to us today deserve our thoughtful, and sober, consideration. 
The most immediate is his appraisal of the capacity of a demo- 
cratic people to wage war, and of the relations between the 
military and the civilian hierarchy. His discussion of these 
questions has the dear ring of contemporaneity. As to the first, 
his incisive estimate of the inherent nature of problems seems 
almost a summary of oiu: experience in tbe intervening cen- 
tury rather than a forecast of the ability of a democratic people 
to stick together and to fight. As to the second, the warnings 
he sounded on the effects of military influence on dvilian life 
and public poliqy are not without relevance for the future. 
Here, too, our eiqierience has validated much of Tocqueville’s 
prophetic insight. If many of the details he portrayed are in- 
correct, the broad outlines he traced can be discovered in the 
record of a century. 

The other area of contemporary concern which Tocqueville 
analyzed is that of race rdations. What he had to say a hund- 
red years ago about the psychological and the material factors 
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implicit in these relations is as pertient as when he wrote. 
Here again the pacific data which he analyzed arii^ the parti- 
cular influences that he drew from them are no Inngar exact. 
But the broader implications he presented of the problems we 
confront in making democracy effective in the relations of the 
races in our great society are as profoundly true today as they 
were a century ago. 

The Democracy stands as a challenge to the peoples of the 
democratic nations as they confront the reconstruction of flieir 
own societies and the construction of a stable world order. 
When Tocqueville was writing, the likelihood of the spread of 
democratic ideas and institutions in Eun^e must have seemed 
to him a doubtful one. Their adoption as a world-wide goal by 
all the peoples who have dreamed his dream and are today 
striving to effectuate it would have seemed almost illusory. 
Most of the hazards he foresaw; none of the risks appalled 
him. lilce Tocqueville we have set our hands to a task not 
easy or quick of accomplishment Like him we cannot be as- 
sTued of the outcome before the triaL 

If we succeed, it will be because, like him, we hold an un- 
shakable faith in the ultimate worth of men as men. ^Ihat faith 
imposes obligations more complex and subtle than were those 
of a century ago. We have in our hands, however, more effec- 
tive instruments for undertaking those obligations if we will 
but use them. Tocqueville offers us not merely a challenge to 
undertake them. He provides us also with a principle of action 
for our continuing effort to discharge them: 

The first of the duties that are at this time imposed upon those who 
direct our affair s is to educate democracy; to reawaken, if possible, its 
reli^ous hdiefs; to purify its morais; to mold its actions; to substitute 
a knowledge of statecraft for its inexperience, and an awareness of its 
true interest for its blind instincts; to adapt its government to time and 
place, and to modify it according to men and to conditions. A new 
sdenec of politics is needed for a new world. 


QUEENS COIJLEGE 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 
July 29, 1944 


PhilUps Bradley 
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A NOTE ON THIS EDITION 


A few further notes on the preparation of this edition may he 
useful to the reader mterested m tracing the evolution of the 
Tinghsh text and the record of the various editions of 
Democracy m America The first translation, by Henry Heeve,* 
has remamed the only translation made m England It was 
utilized m all Amencan editions until the appearance of the 
retranslation by Francis Bowen^ m 1862 The Reeve transla* 
tion was reprmted m England m the same year, no substantial 
changes m the earher translation were apparently made 
The first Amencan editor, utilizing the Reeve text, was John 
C Spencer* His preface and notes to the first American edi- 
tion were reprinted many tunes Many abbreviated versions 
of the Democracy, published for use m schools, appeared from 
the 1840’s on After Bowen’s retranslation appeared, both tiie 
Reeve and the Bowen texts were reprmted m this country 
A new edition of the Bowen text appeared m 1898, with a 
significant mtroduction and notes on TocqueviUe’s life by 
Darnel C Gilman* The following year the Reeve text was 


iHeniy Reeve (September 9, 1819— October 21, 1895), author, editor, 
pubbe omcial Appomted Clerk of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council m 1837, Registrar m 1847, retiied m 1887 Contnfautar to tlw 
British and Foreipn Quarterly Review m 1836 The Times m 1840 Became 
editor of the Edinburgh Revieio m 1855 16 D 17 B 849 See also J E 
Laughton Memoirs of the Life and Corretpondenee of Henry Reeve (2 
vids , London, Macmillan, 1898) 

2 Francis Bowen (September 8, 1811— January 21, 1890), scholar and 
writer Noted for md^endenee m intdlcctual ideas and pohtics Taught 
at Fhilhps Exeter Academy Appomted Alvord Professor of Natural 
Religion Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity m Harvard ITmversity m 
1853 a chau- whidi he held for thirty-snc years 2 D A B 503 
S John C Spencer (J’uiuary 8, 1788-Jaay 17, 1855), lawyer legidator. 
Cabinet officer Served as Oistnct Attorney and Assistant Attorney 
General for five western counties of New York State m 1817 Served 
also m New York State Assembly and Senate Appomted by President 
Hyier as Secretary of War m 1841, and as Secret^ of the Treasury in 
1843 17 O A B 449 

4 Samd C Gilman (July 6, 1831— October 13, 1908), author and uni- 
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reprinted -with brief introductory notes by J. J. Ingalls^ and 
J. T. Morgan.® This edition appeared several times during the 
next decade. In 1904 an edition of the Reeve text appeared 
with a new introduction by John Bigelow.^ 

Bowen’s object in retranslating large parts of the Reeve text 
was set forth in his Editor’s Preface. The significant parts of 
his preface, indicating bis reasons for retranslating the Reeve 
text and presenting some examples of his changes, follows. 

In accepting an invitation to become the editor of this work, I sup- 
posed that it would be only necessary for me to translate the new 
matter that had been appended to the recent editions of the original, 
and to supply such brief annotations as a careful revision of tiie text 
might show to be necessary. It was intended to furnish an exact reprint 
of the English translation, which passed to a second edition in London, 
a year ago, under the respectable name of Mr. Harry Reeve. But a com- 
parison of it with the original was hardly begun, before I found to my 
dismay that this translation was utterly inadequate and untrustworthy. 
As a pretty thorough exposure of its demerits has recentiy been made 
in an English iieriodical, where there can be no suspicion of an un- 
fovorable bias, I can have no scruple in speaking of it as it deserves. 
It is generally feeble, indegan^ and verbose, and too often obscure and 
incorrect On comparing every line of it with tiie ori^al, tiie alterations 
whidi were found to be necessary were so numerous and sweating, that 
perhaps the present edition, of the first volume at least, mi^t more fitly 
be called a new trandation than an amended one. The second volume, 
I ought to say, is somewhat better done; as it was published several 
years after tire appearance of the first forming in fact a distinct worlq 
the translator had found time to increase his familiarity with the French 
language, and even to make some progress in his knowledge of E n gl ish . 

^is is plain speaking, and I feel bound to vindicate it by o&ring 


versity president. Assisted in nuiking the Sbcifidd Scientific School one 
of the &st institutions in the country to recmve Federal funds under 
the Morrill Axd. Appoint^ Freddent of Johns Hopkins University in 
1S75; also President of the American Political Science Association and 
of the National Civil Service Refonn League. 7 D. A. B. 2Z3. 

0 Jrfm J. Ingalls (December 29, 1833— August 16, 1900), lector, US. 
Senator; Seeretaty of the first Kansas Senate in 1861; state Senator m 
1862; U.Sw Senator in 1873-91. Noted as an orator. 9 D. A. B. 462. 

0 John T. Morgan (June 20, 1824— June 11, 1907), UE. Senator from 
Alabama, 1876-1907. A strong advocate of states’ ri^ts, who often sup- 

***7Jdi^ig^^ (Nbv^be? M,’ 1817— December 19, 19U . *1^"" 

matisti author. Owned and editra the New York ^enin^^ Post, 
with 'William Cullen Bryant as partner. Served as Minister to Frsnce, 
1885-6. 2 D. A. B. 258. 
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same specimens of the translation, both in its primitive and its amended 
state. The following extracts are taken almost at random from the body 
of the book, and the original is prefixed to fadlitate the labor of com- 
parison. The citations are all from the first volume, and the references 
for Mr. Reeve's translation are to the second London edition, Longmans, 
1862. 

Ses hommes aacrifient i une opinion religieuse leurs amis, leur famille 
et leur patrie; on peut les eroire absorbfs dans la poursuite de ce bien 
intdlectuel qu’ils sont venus acheter & si haut prix. On les voit cqiendant 
reehereher d’une ardeur presque egale les richesses mathielles et les 
jouissances morales, le del dans I'autre monde^ le bien-etre et la liberM 
lintiB cdui-d. Sous leur main les prindpes pblitiques^ les lois et les in- 
stitutions humaines semUent choses malleables, qui peuvent se toumer 
et se combiner 6 volontf. Devant eux s’abaissent les barrihsa qui em- 
prisonnaient le sodftf au sdn de laquellc ils sont n£s; les vieilles opi- 
nions, qui depuis des sicdcs dirigeaient le monde, s’evanouissent; une 
cariiere presque sans bomes, un diamp sans horizon se dfcouvre: 
I’esprit humain sV prfdpite; fi les parcourt en tous sens; mais, arrive 
aux limites du monde pditique, il s'aiiete de lui-meme; il depose en 
tremblant I'usage de ses plus redoutables facultes; il abjure le doute; il 
tenonce au besoin d'innover; il B’absUent meme de soulever le voile du 
sanctuaire; il s’indine avec reject devant des vfriUs qu’il admet sans 
les discuterr— p. 52. 


Reeve’s Transiation’ 

It might be imagined tiiat men who sacrificed their friends, their 
family, and their native land to a religious conviction, were absorbed in 
the pursuit of the intellectual advantages which th^ purchased at so 
dear a rate. The energy, however, with whiidi they strove for the ac- 
quirement of wealtii, moral enjoyment and the comforts as wril as 
liberties of the world, is scarcely Inferior to tiiat with which they de- 
voted themselves to Heaven. 

Political principles, and dl human laws and institutions were moulded 
and altered at thrir pleasure; the barriers of the society in which they 
were bom were broken down before them; the bid principles which bad 
governed the world for ages were no more; a path without a term, and 
a field without a horizon were opened to the exploring and ardent curio- 
sity of man: but at tiie limits of tiie political world he checks his re- 
eearches, he discreetly lays aside the use of his most formidable facul- 
ties, he no longer consents to .doubt or to innovate, but carefully 
abstaining from raising the curtain of the sanctuary, he yields whh 
submissive respect to truths which be will not discuss^— p. 33. 
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Revised Translation 

One would think that men who had sacnficed their fnends, their 
family, and their native land to a religious conviction would be wholly 
absorbed in the pursuit of the treasure which they had just purchased 
at so hi^ a price And yet we find them sedung with nearly equd 
zed for material wealth and moral good,— for weU-being and freedom 
on earth, and Sdlvation in heaven They motdded and altered at pleasure 
all politicd principles, and all human laws and institutions, they broke 
down the barriers of the society m whidi they were bom, they dis- 
regarded the old prmcqiles which had governed the world for ages, a 
career without bounds, a field without a horizon, was opened before 
them, they precipitate themselves mto it, and traverse it m every direc- 
tion But, having reached the limits of the pohtical world, they stop of 
their own accord, and lay aside with awe the use of their most formid- 
able faculties, they no longer doubt or innovate, they abstam tram rais- 
ing even the veil of the sanctuary, and bow with submissive reepeet 
before truths which they admit without discussion— p 54 

Chez les petites nations, I’leil de la socicte penetre partout, I'espnt 
d'amehoration descend jusque dans les momdres details I'ambibon du 
peuple ctant fort tempdrc par sa faiblesse ses efforts et ses ressources 
se toument presque entierement vers son bien-ctrc inteneur, et ne sent 
pomt sujets a se dissiper en vame fumee de gloire De plus, les focidtes 
de diacun y ctant gcncralement bomees, les desirs le sont cgalement 
Ia mcdiocntc des fortunes y rend les conditions a peu pres egdes, les 
monirs v ont ime allure simple et paisible Ainsi, a tout prendre et en 
faisant etat des divers degres de moraht» et de lumicre, on rencontre 
ordinairement chez les petites nations plus d’aisance, de population et 
de tranquiUite que cbez les grandes— p 190 


Reeve’s Translation 


Jh small nations the scrutmy of society penetrates mto every part, 
and the spirit of improvement enters mto file most tnfhng details, as the 
ambition of the people is necessarily checked by its weakness, all the 
efforts and resources of the citizens are turned to the mtemal benefit 
of the community, and are not likely to evaporate m the fleetmg breath 
of glory ^e desires of every individual are limited, because extraordi- 
nary faculties are rarely to be met with The gifts of an equal fortune 
tender the various conditions of life uniform, and the manners of the 
iTibabifamts are orderly and snnple Thus, if one estunate the gradations 
of popular morabty and enli^tenment, we fiiall generally find that in 
small nations there are more persons m easy eircumstanees, a more 
numerous population, and a more tranquil state of society, than m great 
empures— p 176 
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Revised TRANSUTiaN’ 

small states, the watchfulness of society penetrates into every part, 
and the spirit of improvement enters into the smallest details; the ambi- 
tion of the people being necessarily checked by its weakness, all the 
efforts and resources of the citizens are turned to the internal wdl- 
belng of the community, and are not likely to evaporate in the fleeting 
breath of ^ly. The powers of every individual being generally limited, 
his desires are proportionally small. Mediocxi^ of fortune makes the 
various f o pditio" ? of nearly eQual, tKe nunneTs of Ihe inbabit* 
ants are ordnly Thus, aU things considered, ywl allowance 

being made for the various degrees of morality and enli^tenment, we 
ahull generally find in small nations more ease, population, and tran- 
quility than in large ones;— p. 202. 

■ On ne reneontrera jamais, quoi qu’on base, de veritable imissance 
parmi les hommes, que dans le concours fibre des volontes. Or, il n’y 
a au monde que le patriotisme, ou la religion, qui puisse faire marcher 
pendant longtemps vers un meme but IHinivetsalitt des citoyens. 

n ne d^end pas des lois de ranimer des croyances qui s’iteignent; 
tnais il dfpend des lois d'interesser lea hommes aux destinfes de leur 
pays, n d^end des lois de r£velller et de dlriger cet instinct vague de 
la patrie qui n’abandotme jamais le conir de I’homme, et, en le liant aux 
pensfes, aux passions, aux habitudes de cheque jour, d'en &ire un senti- 
ment rifl^ebi et durable. Et qu’on ne dise point qu’il est trop tard pour 
le tenter; les nations ne vieillissent point d» la meme maniire que les 
hommes. Chaque g£n&atian qui nmt dans leur sein eat comme un peuple 
nouveau qui vient a'ofirir & la main du Ugislateur;— pp. 113, 114. 

Reeve’s Traeblaxioh 


Whatever exertions may be made, no true power can be founded 
among men which does not depend upon the free union of their incli- 
nations; and patriotism or religion are the only two motives in the 
world which can permanently direct the whole of a body pditie to one 
end. 

Laws cannot succeed in rekindfing the ardor of an extinguished faith; 
but men may be interested in the fate of their country by the laws. By 
tois influence^ the vague impulse of patriotism, which never abandons 
the human heart, may be directed and revived; and if it be connected 
with the thou^ts, the passions, and the daily ^bits of fife, it may be 
consolidated into a durable and rational sentiment Let it not be said 
that the time for the experiment is already past; for toe old age of 
nations is not like toe old age of men, and every fresh generation is a 
new people ready for the care of toe legidator^^ilt. 95. 
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Bevzsed Tbanblatzon 

Do what you may, there is no true power among men except in the 
free union of their will; and patriotism or religion axe the only two 
motives in the world which can long urge all the people towards die 
same end. 

Laws cannot rekindle an extinguished faidi; but men may be interested 
by the laws in the fate of thrir country. It depends upon the laws to 
awaken to direct the vague in^iulse of patriotisni, which never 
dons the human heart; and if It be connected widi the thnn gtifa, the 
passions, and the daily habits of life, it may be consolidated into a dui^ 
able and rational sentiment. Let it not be said that it is too late to inaVo 
the esQietiment; for nations do not grow old as men do, and every hetsh 
generation is a new people ready for the care of the legislator,-p. Il8. 

La commune^ prise en masse et par rapport au gouvemement centrri, 
n’est qu'un individu comme un autre, auquel s^applique la tiieorie que 
je viens d’lndiquer. 

La liberie co mmunal e decoule dmie, aux Etats-ITnis, du dogme meme 
de la souverainete du peiiple; toutes les republiques amerieaines ont plus 
ou moins reconnu cette indipendanee; mais dies les peuples de la 
Nouvelle-An^eterre, les drconstances en ont particulierement favotisi 
le devdoppement. 

Dans cette partie de rUhion, la vie politique a pris naissance au sein 
meme des communes; on pourrait presque dire qu’a son oiigine diaeune 
d’elles etait une nation independante. Loisque ensuite les rois d’An^e- 
tetxe redamerent leur pari de la souverainete, ils se borncrent a prendre 
la puissance centrale. Us laisserent la commune dans T^t ou ils la trou- 
verent; maintenant les communes de la Nouvdle-Angleterre sent sujet- 
tes; mais dans le princfpe dies ne I’etaient iwint ou I'etaient a peine. 
EUes n’ont done pas recu leuts pouvoirs; ce sont dies au contraiie qui 
semblent s'etre dessaissies, en faveur de l^Etat, d’une portion de leur in- 
d^endance: distinction importance, et qui doit rester presente a I’esprit 
du lecteur. 

Les communes ne sont en genital soumises a I'Dtat que quand il 
s*agit d’un mt&et que j’appellerai social, e’est a dire qu’elles partagent 
avec d’autres. Pour tout ce qui n*a rapport qu’a dies seules, les com- 
munes sont resees des corps independants; et panni les habitants de la 
Nouvdle-An^eterre^ il ne e’en rencontre aucun, je pense, qui reconnaisse 
au gouvemement de l^Xat le droit d’intervenir dans la direction des 
intfrets purement communaux. 

On vdt done les fsmunTmes de la Nouvdle-An^eterre vendre et ache- 
ter, attaquer'et se defendre devant les tribunaux, charger leur budget 
ou le degrever, sans qu’aucune autorite administrative qudeonque songe 
a s’y opposer, _ 

Quant aux devoirs sodaux, eiles sont tenues d'y satisfaire. Ainsi, l®at 
a-t-Q besoin d’argent^ la commune n’est pas libre de lui accorder ou de 
lui refuser son concoura. L^t veut-a ouvrir tme route, le commune 
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n'est pas maitresse de lui fetmer son temtoixe Fait-il un re^ement de 
pidice^ la n mnmTitie doit I’executer Veut-il orgaaiser I'lnstnictioii sur 
on plan unifonne dans toute I’etendue du paps, la commune est tenue 
de cieer les ecoles voulues par la la— pp 77, 78 

Reeve's Tsanslaxioh 

TTie township, taken as a whole, and m relatum to the government of 
Uie country, may be looked upon as an mdividnal to whom the theory 
I have ]ust dluded to is apphed MunuipA mdependence is therefore 
a natural consequence of the ptmaple of tiie sovereignly of the people 
m the United States all the American Tqnibhcs recognize it more or 
less, but eircumstanees have peeuhsrly favored its growth m New Eng- 
land 

In this part of the Union, the impulsion of politieal acbvity was given 
in Uie township, and it may almost be said that eadh of thw" onginally 
formed an mdcpendeut nation When the tnwga of liin gliitifi asserted their 
snpremaeyi they were contented to assume the central power of the 
State The town^ps of New England remamed as they were before, 
and although they are now subject to the States Siey were at first 
searedy dependent upon it It is important to remember that they have 
not been mvested with privileges, but that they have, on the contrary, 
forfeited a portion of their independence to fiie State The towndups are 
only subordinate to the State m those mterests which I shall term social, 
as fiiey are common to all the citizens ^ley are independent m all that 
concems themsdves, and amongst the intebitants ^ New England I 
beheve that not a man is to be found who would admovdedge that the 
State has any n^t to mterfore m their local mterests The towns of 
New England buy and sell, prosecute or are mdicted, augment or dmu- 
nidi their rates, without the di^test opposition on the part of fiie 
admmiatrative authonW of the State 

They are bound, however, to comply with the demands of the com- 
mumty If die State is m need of mon^, a town can nmther give nor 
withhold the supidies If the State pnqeets a road, the towndup cannot 
refuse to let it cross its territory, if a police regulation is made by the 
States it must be enforced by the town A uniform system of instruction 
IS organized all over the country, and every town is bound to estabhsb 
the sdioids which die law ordains— pp 60; 61 

Bevsed Translatiok 

The township; taken as a whole, and u relation to the central govern- 
ment, IS only an individual like any other to whom the theory I have 
just descnbed is applicable Mumcqial mdependence m the Umted States 
IS, therefore^ a natural consequence of this very prmm^e of the sover- 
ognfy of the peigile All the American republics recognize it more or 
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less; but drcumstances have peculiarly favored its growth in New Env. 
land. ^ 

la this part of the •Dnion, political life has its origin in the townshms- 
and it may almost be said that each of them originally formed an indel 
pendent nation. "When the kings of England afterwards asserted Ihdr 
supremacy, they were content to assume the central power of the State. 
They left the townships where they were before; and althou^ they are 
now subject to the State, they were not at first, or were hardly so. They 
did not recMve their powers frmn the central authority, bu^ on the con- 
trary, they gave vp a portion of thmr independence to the State. This 
is an important disfinction, and one which the reader must constanfiy 
recollect TTie townships are generally subordinate to the State only in 
those interests which I shall term social, as they are common to all the 
others. They are independent in all that concerns themsdves alone; and 
amongst the inhabitants of New England I believe that not a man is to 
be fbimd who would acknowledge that the State has any right to in- 
terfere in thdr town affoJrs, The towns of New En^and buy and sdl, 
prosecute or are indicted, augment or di minish their rates; and no ad- 
ministrative aufhorify ever fiiinlcs of tiering any uppodfion. 

There are certain social duties, however, which they are boimd to 
fulfil If the State is in need of money, a town cannot withhold the sup- 
plies; If the State projects a road, the towndiip cannot refuse to let it 
cross its territory; if a police regulation is made by the State, it must 
be enforced fay the town; if a maiform ^stem of public instruction 'is 
enacted, every town is bound to establidr the schools which the law 
ordains^pp. 80, 81. 

D’lme autre part, je doute fort qu’un vetement particulier porte les 
hommes publics a se respecter eux-memes; quand Us ne sent pas natu- 
rdlement disposto a le falre; car je ne saurais croire qu'ils aient ^us 
d’egard pour leur habit que pour lew personne. 

Quand je vois, paxnfi nous, certains magistrats brusquer les parties ou 
leur adresser des bons mots, level les ^ules aux moymis de la defense 
et sourire avec complaisance a I'enumeraticm des charges, je voudiais 
qu*on essayat de leur oter leur robe, afin de decouvrir si, se trouvant 
vetus comme les simples citoyens, c^ ne les rapeUerait pas a digniti 
natorelle de I’espece humaine. 

Aucun des fonctionnaires publics des Etats-Unis n'a de costume mais 
tons recoivent un salaire. 

Ceci drooule, plus naturdlement encore que ee imi precede, des ptin- 
dpes demoeratiques. line democratie peut environner de pompe ses ma- 
^strats et les couvrir de soie et d'or sans attaquer directement le prin- 
dpe de son existence. De pareils prfvik’ges sent passagers; ils tiennmt 
a la place; et non a ITiomme. Mais etablir des fonctions gratuites, 
erect une dasse de fonctionnaires riches et ind^endant^ c’ert former le 
noyau d*une aristocratie. Si le people conserve encore le drdt du ihoix, 
rexercice de ce droit a demo des homes necessaires. 

on voit une r^?ublique democratique rendre gratuites les fone- 
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«nnB i^bibuees, je erois qu’on peut e& condure qu’dle matcbe ven la 
monarchle. Et qtiand une manaichie commence & idiibuer les fonctioDS 
gratuifes, deBt la marque assurfe qu’on s’awance vers un £tat despoti- 
que ou vers im ifat ijpuUicaim— pp. 245, 246. 

Reeve’s TRAKsLAaioir 

On the other hand, K is very doubtful whether a peculiar dress con- 
tributes to the respect which public diaraeters ou^t to have for their 
own position, at least when th^ are not otherwise inclined to reflect 
it Vlhen a magistrate (and in France such instances are not rare) in- 
dulges his trivial wit at the e9q>ense ci the prisoner, or derides the pre- 
dicament in which the culprit is placed, it wotdd be wdl to deprive him 
of Us robes of office, to see whether he would recall some portion of 
the natural dignity <d mankind when he is reduced to the appard of a 
private dtisen. 

A democracy may, however, allow a certain diow of ma^sterid pomp, 
and dothe its officers la silks and gdd, without seriondy compromising 
its prindples. Privileges of this kind are transitory; they bdong to the 
place, are distinct from the individual: but if public officers are hot 
uziifdnnly remunerated tlm State, the public charges must be in-^ 
trusted to men of opulence and independence, who constitute tire basis 
of an aristocracy; and if the people still retains its li^t of dection, that 
dection «*«" only be made from a certain dass of dtirans. 

When a democratic republic renders offices which had formerly been 
remunerated, gratuitous it may safdy be believed that that state' is 
advanehig to Tnonawtitwil institutions; and when a monaidiy begins to 
remunerate such officers as bad hitherto been unpaid, it is a sure aign 
that it ia approaching towards a despotic or a republican form of gov- 
enunent— pp. 232^ 239, 


Revised Trakslation 


On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether a peculiar dress in- 
duces public men to respect themsdves, when they are not otherwise 
indined to do so. 'When a magistrate (and in France sudi instances ate 
not rare) snubs the parties before him, or indulges his wit at their ex- 
pense, or duegs his shoulders at their ideas of defence, or smiles cchk- 
plaeently as the charges are enumerated, 1 diould like to deprive Uim 
of his robes of office, to see whether, when he is reduced to the garb 
of a private dtizen, he would not recall some portion of the natural dig- 

No public officer in the United States has an official costume, but every 
one of them lecdves a salary. And this, also, still more naturdly than 
what precedes, results from democratic prindples. A democracy may 
allow some ma^Btetial ponqi and dothe its officers in silks and gdd. 
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^th wt setiou^ corapromisang its piinc^les. Privileges of fliis 
tranatozy; they bdong to the plac% and not to the man; but if pnKi^, . 
officers are unpaid, a class of lidi and independent public 
will be created, udio will constitute the basis of an aristocrat; and if 
Ae people stiU retain thrir li^t cd election, the choice can be 
coily from a certain flagg of citizens. 

'When a democratic republic renders gratuitous offices which had for- 
merty been remunerated, it may safely be mfeited that the state is ad- 
vanong towards monarchy, itnd when a monarchy begins to remunerate 
such officers as had hitherto been unpaid, it is a, sure rign that it is ep- 
proaching a despotic or a republican form of governments-^. 263, 264. 

Ce qu’ils ^lercevaient d’afarod, c’est que le conseil d’Etate^ en X^ance, 
etant un grand tribunal fixe au centre du n^ume, il y avait une sorte 
de tyiannie a renvc^er preUminairemeit devant lui tons les plaignants. 

-p.126. 

Heeve’s TsANSUmON 

They were at once led to conclude that file Conseil dEtet in Prance 
was a great tribunal, estaUi^ed in the centre of the kingdom, which 
exercised a preliminary and somewhat tyrannical jurisdiction in all poli- 
tical causess— p. 108. 

Bevised Transiatioit 

Ihey at once perceived that, the Council of State in Frenee bring a 
great tribunal establhhed in the centre of the khigdom, it was a sort of 
^^lanny to send all complainants before it as a preliminary step.^. 131. 

Les peoples entre eux ne sont que des individus. C'est surtout pour 
paraibe avec avantage vis-a-vis des etrangers qu’une nation a besoin 
d*un gouvemement unique^i— pp. 137, 138. 

Reeve’s Translation 

The ■Tfa»T7ia1 rriations of a people may be compared to those of private 
individualsi, and they cannot be advantageouriy maintained without the 
ageney of fiie rin^ head of a Gavemment— p. J2L 

Revisb) Translation 

The people in fhemsdves are only individuds; and tte special reason 
why they need to be united under one government is, that thqr may 
appear to advantage before fordgnersi— p. 144. 

H y a des en Prance qui considerent les insfitutions republicaines 
mmTwa I’instrument passager de leur grandeur. 11s mesnrent des yenx 
Teepace immense qui s^pare lenis vices et leura nriseres de la puissance 
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et des lichesses, et JIs voudtaient entasser des niines dans cet abime 
pour essayer de le comUer. Ceux-li sont a la liberte ce qua les com- 
pagnies frandies due mqyen Sge jtaient aux lois; ils font la guerre pour 
leur propre comptep dors meme qu’ils portent ses eouleuis: la i^uUique 
vivia tom'ouza assez longtenqs pour les tirer de leur bassesse presente. 
Ce n’est pas & eux que ]e parle^p. 356. 

Reeve’s Tbansiahon 

Tbere are persons in France who lode upon repnUican institutians 
as a temporary means of power, of wedtfa, and distinction; men who are 
the coTidottiert of liberty, and who fight fw Cbeir own advantage, what- 
ever be the edora they wear: it is not to these that I address myself.— 
p.361 

Revised Transiahoit 

There are persons in France who look upon republican institutions 
only as a means of obtaining grandeur; they measure the hnmense ^ee 
which separates their vices and misery from power and riches, and they 
aim to fill up tbi« gulf With Tuin^ that they may pass over it. These 
men are tiie condottieri of liberty, and fid>t for their own advantage, 
whatever be the cedors they wear, the republic will stand limg enoudi, 
they think, to draw them up out of their present degradation. It is not 
to these tbt I address mysdf^p. 393. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say of a work whidx has hitherto been 
before the and American public <mly in sudi a translatioai as 

this, that it still xettudns to be persued bP them for the first time in a 
form in which it can be understood and appreciated. I have besto:^ 
a good deal of labor iqion 1^ in the hepe of aiding the dteulation of a 
hook of which it has been justly said hy the hipest living authority on 
the acience of general politics^ Ur. John Stuart ISill, that it is "suidi as 
Montesquieu nti^t have written, if to his genius he had superadded 
good sense, and tiie lights wluch mankind have since gained from the 
esperienees of a period in which they may be said to have lived centu- 
ries in fifty years.” Sspedeilly ou^t ft to be studied here in the United 
States, where no thinking man who exercises the privileges of a voter 
can fail to derive from it pmfitable mfotmation respecting the nature 
of the institutions under which he lives, together with friendly warning 
and wise counsd to aid him in tiie pn^er disebatge of his politieal du- 
ties. (Cambridge August 5, 1862 }.b 

BA note on the first Bowen edition appeared in 95 North American 
jReoieu (1862) 138. The author commented on Bowen's translation fp. 
163) as follows: dosing; we are glad to announce that the American 

edition— we mi^t dmost say trandatlon— of the ‘Democracy in Ame- 
rica* will shortiy appear. Mr. Beeve’s version is, indeed, toe basis for this 
issue; but it n^ed so many corrections and inqirovements as to have 

33 
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In.pr^aiing this edition, 1 have made some 
in the Bowen text Many grammatical and syntactical inac- 
curacies have been corrected. Bowen, moreover, followed 
Reeve in adopting many peculiar changes in punctuation from 
Tocqueville’s original text. The use of the dash instead of the 
comma or semicolon was, for instance, almost a hobby with 
both translators. Finally, a great many archaisms were found, 
reflecting the change in usage over the past eighty years. The 
modifications of the Bowen text in these three respects, maiiB 
for this edition, amoimt to more than 1,100. 

Other more important textual errors have also been found. 
Many words and phrases in the Bowen text do not ac- 
curately reflect Tocqueville’s meaning or the true quality of 
his style. In many passages Bowen adopted an almost slavishly 
literal translation without much consideration of the context. 
One example will illustrate the point; the verb subsister was 
everjnvhere translated as subsist, whether or not it fitted the 
meaning that Tocqueville sou^t to convey m the passage. 
More than 300 modifications of such words and phrases have 
been -made in the present text 

Bowen took other and more substantial liberties with 
Tocqueville’s style— and meaning. He altogether suppressed 
portions or the whole of sentences and paragraphs, especially 
in the footnotes and appendices. Some of these suppressions 
seem to reflect disagreement vdth Tocqueville, or omissions 
of references which he considered irrelevant. Further, in a 
few instances he placed footnote comments and references 
in the body of the text and vice versa. In many of his trans- 
lations, moreover, Bowen departed, often quite radically, from 
Tocqueville’s thought; some of his departures amount almost 
to inaccuracies in presenting the true meaning of the passage. 

An attempt has been made to restore the original Tocque- 
ville text of Democracy in America (collated from the 13th, 
14th, and 15th French editions) in all these reflects. Many 


Professor Bowen’s task hardly less arduous than a firstr-1^ toaM- 
lation would have been. His, fidelity and accuracy leave nottmg to be 
desired. His notes, too, fonn an important and yaluaWe fea^ of this 
AJWnn, which bears, withal, in typography md jneAmcal ^execution, 
ample testimony to the liberal enterprise of the pubbriier. See also 
91 : 382 , 390 . 
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xetranslations have been made, nmning from a single sen- 
tence to vrhole paragraplis. Where textual changes, in foot- 
notes or appendices or where omissions from text or foot- 
notes were made by Bowen, the original form in tiie 14th 
French edition has been retsored.** In making the retrans- 
lations, an attempt has been made not only to present Toc- 
queville’s true meaning, but to keep them in the same general 
style as tlie surrounding passages in the Bowen text These 
changes amount, in the two volumes, to more than 275. 

All of Reeve’s, Spencers, and Bowen's notes have been 
omitted from this edition. Bowen inserted later statistical data 

Bllie last edition which Tacqueviile himsdf cotreeted was the 12th 
French edition. This edition was unavailable to me; it is believed that 
the text of the 13th and Mth editions (Vols. I-m tA the (Euvres Com- 
pletes) confonns to the 12th edition. Comparisons have been made with 
the 13th, 14th, and ISth Frcndi editions, especially as to footnotes. 

A number of points of purely critical interest, primarily quesUons of 
reference, have not been exhaustively pursued here. Several may be 
mentioned 

(a) toiso: a E>eneh linear measure no lonecr used = lASi metem. 

<b) lieue (loasuc)i a French linear measure no longer in eommon 
use, but variable for different purposes, generally for land mea- 
surement = 4444ii meters. (See 10 Grand Dictioniutire Universal 
de xix sit'ele (cd. 1873) 500; 3 Dletionnolrc de la fangue fmntaise 
(od. 1883) 305. Tocqucvilic mokes rough calculations in some 
notes, omits them in others, ns to the ratio between French leagues 
and American miles. Some of his ratios arc inaceuratc. In other 
notes he gives references to American sources for measurements 
. in miles or square miles and reconverts them into French leagues. 

(c) franc: Tocqucvilic generally utilizes the ratio, 3 lianes 64 centi- 
mes = $1. He also quotes 5.42 francs = $1. 

(d) Alleghanles: Tocqucvilic uses this generic term to define what we 
tod.iy think of as the Appalocltiaiw. The latter term did not come 
into common use in American geographical descriptions till about 
1850; it is not found on maps of the period. 

Tocqucvillc’s use of Amcrle.in sources is not alw.-iys uniform. In some 
coses he translated from English to French: in others he utilized avail- 
able French translations of American (or English) works. The result is 
often confusing (c.g., as to quotations from Jcilctson). The opportunity 
for changes in the original tcxts—In translating into French and back 
again into English— is obviously great. Neither Reeve nor Bowen utilized 
the original sources from which Tocqucvilic quoted; they retranslated 
into English directly from Tocqueville’s text. Sec. hou'cver, 1 Dcmoemcif 
in America 53 (Bowen or Gilman edition) for the one example noted 
by Bowen of substituting an original American source for Tocqucvillc's 
Frcndi text. Several American texts omitted 1^ Bowen in Tbcquevill^s 
appendices have been restored from their American originals. No at- 
tempt hos been made to restore ori;dnaIs of other quotations. A list 
of the sources Toequevillc utUized will be found in 68:727 n.; the edi- 
tions of many of these works ore there noted. 
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in many footnotes; fliese have been eliminate«i Many of 
Bowen’s notes are negatively critical of TocqueviUe’s <^ons 
or judgments; Spencer’s are more incisive and impar tial. Most 
of Spencer’s and some of Bowen’s notes are still worth con- 
sulting for their critical as well as their contemporary interest 

A word of caution, however, should be added here. This 
edition is in no sense a retranslation of Democracy in. Amer- 
ica. The revisions here made are intended to eliminate only the 
most obvious difficulties in Tocqueville’s maaning^ as Bowen 
often rendered it in a partial or archaic manner, even for his 
own time. Many other words and phrases may well strike the 
reader as worthy of further refinement. 1 am well aware tha t 
nothing short of a complete rendering of Tocqueville’s own 
precise and often vivid French into the languag e of the 
twentieth century can give a true sense of the relation between 
style and thought in this perennially creative book. It is not 
without regret that that task could not be undertaken for this 
edition. The line between the kind of emendation attempted 
here and a thoroughgoing retranslation had, however, to be 
drawn somewhere; here it has been drawn by the publisher’s 
exigencies in maldng this edition available at this time. The 
present text refiects, therefore, no more than one individual’s 
effort to make Democracy in America more comprehensible 
to the contemporary reader. Others may wish to rephrase pas- 
sages left as Bowen translated them. Tocqueville himself can 
still be read in the original— with profit as well as delight. 

Appendix IV contains a list of the editions of Democracy in 
America so far as they can be traced in sources available in 
this country. The list is suggestive of the wide interest in Toc- 
queville’s observations and appraisals in many countries in 
which, in the nineteenth century, French was generally undeiv 
stood by what he would call the upper ranks of society. That 
it was then translated into a number of languages of the na- 
tions still under the yoke of authoritarian governments indi- 
cates that it was recognized as a work with a polemic as wdl 
as a literary value. That it is still available to nourish demo- 
cratic i d o fl ig and practices in the minds and wills of these 
nations as, a century later, they are again struggli^ to abolish 
totalitarianism is a happy circumstance for our time. 
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EDITIONS OF DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
BY ALEXIS CHARLES DE TOCQDEVILLE 

Frencb (Fbusce) 

De la drmomtie en Amenque Fans Charles Gosselm, 183S 2 v 
De la detnoeratte en Amenque 2nd ed 1835 2 v 
De la demoeratte en Amenque 4th ed 1836 2 v 
De la demoeratte en Amenque Sth ed 1836 2 v 
De la demoeratte en Amenque 6th ed Pans Charles Gosselm et W 
Coquebert, 1838 2 v 

De la demoeratte en Amenque 7th ed Pans Charles Gossdm, 1839 2 v 
De la demoeratte en Amenque Seconde Partie Pans Charles Gossdm, 
1840 2 V 

De la demoeratte en Amenque Fans Fagnexie, 1835-40 4 v 
De la demoeratte en Amenque Sth ed Pans Charles Gossdm, 1842. 
4 V 

De la demoeratte en Amenque 12th ed Rev., cor, et augm d’un avertis- 
sement et d’un examen eompaiatif de la Demoeratie aiix Etats-Ums et 
en Suisse Fans Pagnene, 1948 4 v (Yds m-IV are of the Sth edi- 
tion) 

De la demoeratte en Amenque 13th ed Rev, cor, et augm d’un eicamen 
eompaiatif de la dcmociatie aux Etats-Unis et en Suisse, et d’um ap- 
pendiee Pans Fagnexre, 1850 2 v 

De la demoeratte en Amenque 14tb ed Revue avec le plus grand som et 
augmentee de la preface mise en tete des esuvres completes Pans 
Miehd Levy FYeres, 1864 3 v (CEuvxes completes d’Alexis de Toeque- 
viUe pubbees par Madame de TocqueviUe, I-HI) 

De la demoeratte en Amenque ISth ed 1868 3 v 
De la demoeratte en Amenque 16th ed 1874 3 v 
De la demoeratte en Amenque 17th ed 1888 3 v 
De la dAnoeratie en Amenque 1888-1890 4 v 
De la demoeratte en Amenque Pans Eatier, 193—^ (Classiques pour 
tous) 

* Ihe follovving bibbography mdudes a hst of all edibons which have 
been found m ^encan Lbrenes or are traceable m European hbianes 
throu^ catalogues and conespondence 
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French (BELcnm) 

De la dimocraUe en AnUrique. Bruxelles: Hauman; 1835. 2 v. 

De la dimomOXe en Aminqm. 4]li ed. Bnixdles: Waitman et 

cxe.; 1837. 3 v. 

De Itt democrotie en AmMgue. Bruxdles: Haxunan; 1840. 3 v. Part IL 
De la dimoaraHe en Amirique. Bruxdles: TTmiTnnt. Cattoir; 1837-40 
6 V. Farts I and B. (Part 1 is 4th edition). 

De Itt dcmocrotie en Amerique. Bruxdles: Melin^ Cans et crannagnie- 
1840. 2 V. ' 

De Itt demoeraOe en AmJtique. Bruxelles: Meline, Cans et rnnipag^.-,. 
1840. 5 V. 


French (Unxied States) 

De Itt dhnoeratie en ATnMque. Extraiis. Avee une preface par Gilbert 
Chinard. Fiincefon: Princeton University Press; 1943. 

Danish 

DemokraUet i Amenka, ^ter A. T. af HoOier Hope, (hi: Selsfcobet /or 
Tryldcefrihedens rette Brag. Gjengangeren indeholdende Bidrop til im 
nyeste Tide Historie. Ejobenhavii, 1844. Fp. 141,447). 

Engush (Great Britain} 

Democracy in America. Trans, by Henry Reeve. London: Saunders and 
Otiey; 1835. 2 v. 

Democracy in America. 2nd ed. 1836. 2 v. 

Democracy in America. 3rd ed. 1838. 2 v. 

Democracy in America. Fart the second. Trans. Iqr Henry Reeve. Vbls. 
m-IV. London: Saunders and Otlqy; 1840. 2 v. 

Democracy in America. Trans, by Henry Reeve. London: Saunders and 
OOey; 1835-40. 4 v. 

Democracy in America. 1838-40. 4 v. 

Democracy in Americo. Trans, by Hairy Reeve. A new ed, with intro- 
ductory notice by the translator. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts; 1862. 2 v. 

Democracy in America. 1875. 2 v. 

Democracy in America. Trans, by Henry Reeve. New ed, with a Wo- 
graphical notice by the trans. and a preface. London: Longmans; 1889.^ 
2 V. 
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IknsusE (Uhtted States) 

Demoeraey in America. Tr. by Eenty Beeve, Esq. Wifh an original 
face and notes John C. Spencer. Near York: Dearborn; 1938. 

Demoeraey in America. Tlr. by Henry Beeve, Esq. With an orighial pre- 
face and notes by John C. Spencer. New York: Adlard and Saunders; 
1838. 2 V. 

Democracy in America. 2ttd American ed. New York: George Adlard; 
1838. 

Demoeraey in America. 2nd American ed. 1838-40. 2 v. 

Democracy in America. 3rd American ed., rev. and cor. 1839. 

Democracy in America. 3rd American ed, rev. and cor. 1839. 2 v. 

Demoeraey in America, n*. by Henry Beeve, Esq. With an original pre- 
face and notes by John C. Spencer, New York: lon^ey; 1840. 2 v. 

Democracy {A America. Bert H. 1^. by Henry Beeve^ Esq. \Wth an origi- 
nal preface by John C. Spencer. New York: Langley; 1840. 

Demoeraey in America. 4th ed., rev. and cor. from the 8Si Paris 
ed. IV. by Hairy Beeve, Esq. With an original preface and notes by 
John C. Spencer. New York: Langley; 1841. 2 v. 

Demoeraey in America. VoL J, 4th ed. Tr. by Henry Beeve. With an 
original preface and notes by John C. Spacer. New York: Lan^ey; 
1943. 

Demoemey in America. 4th ed., rev. and cor. from the 8th Paris ed. 
1845. 

Democracy in America [in relation to political institutions]. Ar. by 
Henry Beeve. Adapted for the use of schools ... by John C. Spencer. 
New York: Langley; 1845. (Part I only). 

Demoeraey in America, 6th ed. Part JL 1845. 

Democracy in America. 1847. 

Demoeraey in America. 7th ed, rev. and cor. from the 8th Paris ed. TV. 
by Hairy Beeve, Esq. With on original preface and notes by John 
C. Spencer. New York: Walker; 1847. 

Demoeraey in America. TV. by Henry Beeve, Esq. With an original pre- 
face and notes by John C. Spencer. New York: Pratt, Woodford, & 
Co.; 1848. 

The Bepubb'e of the United States of America, and Its Political Institu- 
tion Reviewed and Examined. TV. by Hen^ Beeve [sic]. With an 
original preface and notes by John C. Spencer. New York: Walker; 
1849. 2 V. in 1. 

Democracy in America [in relation to political institutions]. TV. by 
Hairy Beeve, Esq, Adapted for the use of sriiools and district libraries 
by John C. Spencer. New York; Walker,' 1850. 

The BepubZlc o/ (he Untied States of America and Its Political Institu- 
tions, Bevieued and Examined. V^th preface and notes by John C. 
Spencer. New York: Barnes; 1651. 2 v. in 1. 

American Institutions and Their Influence. With notes by John C. Spen- 
cer. New York: Barnes; 1851. 
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The R^pub^c oj ihe UnOfef States of America, and Its Political Inctitu. 
lioiw, ReDieioed and Examined. Tt. by Beaty Beeire I*ic], Ifeq -With 
an ori^nal ptaface and notes by John C. Spencer. New YoOa Baines- 
1854. 2 V, in 1, «™es, 

American InsHtuOons end Their Influence. Wifli notes Tiy John C. Spen- 
cer. New York: Bames; 1855. 

The Republic of the United States of America, and Its Political Institu. 
tioR^ Renieteed and Examined. TV. by Beary Reeve [aic]. Esq. Wifli 
an ori^nal preface and notes by John C. Spencer. New York; Baines- 
1856, 2 V. in 1. 

Democracy in America. Tr. hy Henry Reeve; Esq. Ed., with notes, flie 
translaflons revised and in great part rewritten, and the aJijiKm,, 
made to flie recent Paris editions now first translated, hy Piands 
Bowen. Cambridge: Sever and Francis; 1862. 2 v. 

Demoeracif in America. 6flied.iy.h7 Henry Reeve. Edited with notes 
hy Frands Bowen. Boston: Allyn; 1862. 

Democracy in .dmerica. 2nd ed.iy.h7 Henry Reeve; Esq. E&, with 
notes, the translations xemsed and in great pact rewritten, and the 
additions made to the recent Paris editions now first translated, h7 
Frands Bowen. Canibridge: Sever and Francis; 1863. 2 v. 

Democracy in America. 3rd ed. 1863. 2 v. 

Democmcp in America. 4th ed. 1864. 2 v. 

American Institutions. 4th ed. Boston: AUyn; 1869. 

American Institutions. Tr. hy Henry Reeve. Edited h7 Frands Bowen. 
Boston: Sever and pyands; 1869. 

American Institutions. Tr. ly Henry Reeve. Revised and edited, with 
notes, hy PYands Bowen. Boston: Sever and pyands; 1870. 

Democracy in America. 5th ed.iy.h7 Henry Reeve. Edited wifli notes, 
the translatioiis revised and in great part re w r itte n, and flie additions 
made to the recent Paris editions now first franiilated, hy pyancas 
Bowen. Boston: ARyn; 1873. 

The Republic of ihe United States of America, and Its Political Institu- 
tions, Reviewed and Examined, Wifli preface and notes by John Spen- 
cer. New York: Bames; 1873. 

Democracy in America. 6fli ed. Ik. hy Henry Reeve. Edited hy Frands 
Bowen. Boston: Allyn; 1876. 

Democracy in America. 7tii ed. 1882. 

The Republic of ihe United States of America, and Its Political Institu- 
tions, Reviewed end ExanUned. Tr. hy Henry Reeves [sic]. TOth an 
ari^md preface and notes hy John CL Spencer. New York: Bames 
P89-?]. 2 V. in 1. 

Demoentey in Americo. Tr. by Henry Reev^ as revised and annotated 
{tarn the author's last edition, hy Francis Bowen. With an introdnc- 
tion hy Daniel C. Gilman. New York: Century; 1898, 2. v. 

Democracy in America. Tr. by Henry Reeve. Wifli a critical biographi- 
cal introduction hy John Bigelow. New York: Appleton; 1899. 2 v. 
(World’s Great Books). 
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Demoeney in America. Bev. ed. Tr. 1«r Heniy Reeve. With epedd m- 
tFoductians by Bon. Jdba. T. Morgan ... and Hon. JtAm J. logalls. 
New York: Colonial Presa [c. 1899], 2 ▼. (^le World's Great dassies}. 
Deoeraey in ^merieo. Rev. ed. Xr. by Heniy Reeve. With special intro- 
pifiw, . Tniiti 7 ^. ASoi^axi a . • and Hon. John Ji hsgalls- 
York: Collier [c. 1900]. 2 v. (The World's Greatest Idterature}. 
Democracy in America, nr. by Eteniy Reeve. With a critical and Mogra- 
phical introduction by John Bigelow. New York: Appleton; 1904. 2 v. 
(Idhraiy Classics). 

Democracy in America. 1904. 2 v. (Landmarks of Civilization). 
Democracy in America. New York: Appleton, 1905. 2 v. (Appleton's 
Ubmiy). 

Democracy in America. Tr. by Henry Reeve. With introductions by Hon. 

J. T. Morgan and Eon. J. J. Rigalls. New York: Lamb; 1908. 2 v. 
Democracy in America. Tr. by Henry Reeve. With a criticd and biogra- 
phical introduction by Jo>m Bigelow. New Yoric: Appleton; 1S12. 2 ▼. 
Republic of the United States and Its Political Inetilutione. Tr. by Henry 
Reeves [sic]. With an original preface and notes by John C. Spencer. 
New York: Barnes [n. d.]. 


Gskuah 

Uber die Demokratxe in Nordamerika. Aus d. Franz. Ubersetzt von F. A. 
Ruder. Leipzig: Eummer; 1836. 2 ▼. 


A demokraUa Amerikdban. A francraa eredetibol for^tcftta F4Ifi4n 
G4bor. BOdan; 1841-3. 4 v. 


Ituzaiv 

La Democratia in America. Tbrino: Unlone Tipografico-editrice; 1884. 

(Biblioteca di Sdenze Politidie e Amministrative [ser. 1.], v. 12). 

La DemocraOa in America, Trad, e prd. di Georgio Canddoro. Bdo^: 
Capdli; 1932. 3 v. (Qasdd del Fensiero Politieo. No. 3). 


[Tranditerated: Demokratiya v Amerike. Pereviol A. Yakubovich, Kiev: 
V. tep. Antona Hanunersdunidta; 1860. 4 tomL] 


[TransUterated: O demoleratiji « Amerid. Prev. s franc. Nastas Petrwdc. 

Nagrac iz fonda Eolarca. Beograd, 1872]. 

[Transliterated: O demokratiji u Amerid. S franeuskog preveo Nastas 
Petrovic. Beograd, 1872. Svedca prva]. 
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SRA27ZSB 

De la democracia en la America del Norte. Tradueida de la cuarta edi- 
dun por D. A. Sandiez de Bustamante. Paris: Rosa; 1836. 2 v. 

De la democracia en la AmMea del Norte. 1837. 2 v. 

De la democracia en la ArnSrica del Norte. Tradudda al espaiid por 
Leepoldo Boida. Paris: labrerfa de D. Vicente SalvS; 1842. 2 v. 

De la democracia en AmMea. Traduddo al e^aSal por D. L. Roado 
Brandaris. Madrid: Monier; 1843. (Incomplete; Vd. I only). 

De la democraaa en AmMea, eon un examen de la democracia en lot 
Estados Unidoe y en Suiza. Seguido de im estudio sobre el carader 
democcarico de la sodedad espanola por E. Chao. Sbdrid: Trujillo; 
1854. 

De la democraeia en AmMea. Tiadued6n de la 10a edidon fiancesa. 
Buenos Aires, 1864. 

La democraeia en AmMea. Trad. espaSbla por Carlos Cerillo Escobar. 
Madrid: D. Jonu; lOtt- 2 v. (Biblioteca Cientffieo-fllos6fiea). 


Om falkoaldet i Amerika. Ofverattninff. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & 
Soncr; 1839-46. € v. 
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A BIBLIOGIIAPHY OF HEMS RELATING TO 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA AND ITS AUTHOR* 

Books and Joobnals 

1 Adams, H. B Jared Sparka and Alexis de TocquevtIZe. 16 Johns 

Hopkins UmversUy Studies m Histoneal and Politieal Science, 
No 12 (Balfamore Jahns Hopkins, 1898) 

2 Alum, J H "Prospects of Amenean Democracy,” 57 Christian Ex- 

aminer (September 1854) 220 

3 AiLEir, J H “Memoirs^ Lettera, and Semsins^” 72 Chnstum Exami- 

ner (Match 1983) 297 

4. Alum, W S "Democracy <m Toal,'* 74 Christian JBsanuner (March 
1863) 262 

5 Amdere, j “Epitce a de Tocqueville,” 1 Kevue Farwenne [Revue 

Beige de Idbrauie] (Nos 1-3, 1840) 205 

6 Amfere, j “Ale»a de Tocque^e,” 47 he Correspondawt (1859) 

312 

7 Baxault, G '^Tocqueville et la litteiature amencame,” 135 Mer- 

cure de France (1919) 248 

8 Beaumort, G de 'Memoirs of Alexis de Tocqueville,’’ m 97 1^ 

xviu See also ‘^ftefsce” by Beaumont m 97 1, i, where a num- 
ber of reviews of the Democracy and of Taequevdle’s other wnt- 
mgs, as wdl as a selection of obituary notiees, are listed De la 
drmoeratie en Amenque comprises Vols I-m of this edition 

9 Bire, E "Alexis de IVicqueville,” m 2 Mcmoires et souvenirs (Pans 

Betaux, 1896) 300 

10 Blarc, Zi ['Dmocratie en Amcnque’'], 5 Revue Repubitcaine 

(May 10, 1835) 114 

11 Blosseviue, Vicomie de [“Democratie en Amenque”], L’Echo 

Franfaia (Februaiy 11, 1835) 

"This bibliograihy does not represent a complete list of all items on 
Tocqueville With a few exceptions, it is confined to those relatuig direct- 
ly or mdwectly to the Democracy The bibliographies m Mayer (59) and 
Pierson (68), the most easily available m ^ould also be con- 

sidted for more general references restive to Tocqueville Hie first sec- 
tion of the bibliognphy contains items the authors of whiih could be 
identified The names indicated m brackets do not so amear m the items 
fhemsdves, some ofheis not m brackets have been identified in other 
bibliogra{hical sources, especially 68 and 96 The “anonymous seehon” 
also contains some items not hitherto recorded 
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12. BoJ^ P_- £in Vntersuchung Bber des Wese der Demokratte in den 
Vereinifften Staaten, mit baonderer BerSekiiehtigmig von 
de Toequemlle (Rostodc: Boldt; 1870). 

IS. Bbasust, P.: "A Centuiy of DeTnocracv in America” 9 Journal of 
Adult Education (1S37) 19. 

United States,” 49 Chautauquan (1908) 

15. Bryce, J.; Tke Predictions o/ Hamilton and Tocqueuitte. S Johns 

Hopkins University Studies in Historical and PoGtical Seteitce, 
Ho. 9 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins; 1887). 

16. Bryce, J.: “Hie United States Constitution as Seen in the Fast"; 

(The Democracy in America of Alexis de Tocqueville), in 1 Stu- 
dies in History and Jurisprudence (New York: Oxford; 1901) 301. 

17. Cauerox, F. G.: "Un Ubro sobre TMqueville," in La Herencia de 

Lenin (Paris: Gamier Hermanos; 1929) 91. 

18. Casoujj T. H.: "Authorslup of democracy in America,' ” 8 Histori- 

cal Itfapozine (1864) 332. 

19. Cestre, C.: "Alexis de Tocqueville, temoin et jtige de la civilisation 

Amcricaine,” 34 Reoue des Cours et Conferences (1935) Nos. 1 
and 2. 

20. CtutmaiEU, J. oe: Nos Histoires, Guizot, Tocqueville, ThOrs (Paris: 

C. L£vy; 1888). 

21. Ckahfzcky, F. de: [“Tocqueville”], Retme £uropccwne (April 1, 

1835). 

22. CiMRDON, T.: "Tocqueville ct Lenine,” 220 (InsHtut de France) Aca- 

demic des Sciences itiorales et Politiques, Comptes Rendus (Part 
2, 1929) 353. 

23. CHEvnnxoK, A.: “Tocqueville et TAmfrique,” in Alexis de Toeque- 

ville et les Etats-Unis (Paris: Les Editions France-Amfriqne; 
1936) 1. This centeniual “conference” also contains two other In- 
teresting addresses: Roe, F.: 'Ij’Actualitc de Tocqueville” (p. 
25); Strowsri, F.; ‘Portrait d'Alexis de Ttocqueville" (p. 19). 

24. CmccKUiuxu, E.: “Note sul pensiero politico de secolo XK; Alexis 

de Ttocqueville," 12 Anaali de Scienze Pblitiche (December 1939) 

1 . 

25. Chumro, G.: "Alexis de Tocqueville,” 9 French Review (1935) 101. 

26. CinxARD, G., ed.: Sainte-Beuve, Thomas Je^^erson et ToequeniHe 

(Princeton: Princeton; 1943). 

27. CiAUSEK, H.: Demokratie und Stoat bet A. de Tocqueville (Jtwa: 

T UTas^b Schr.; 1923). 

28. CouRCELCE, F. DE, ed.: “De la dfmocratie americaine,” Reoue des 

DeuxMondes (1835). 

20. Dicey, A. V.: "Alexis de Tocqueville,” 20 National Review (1893) 

29A. Dudex, G.: Die nordantcrifcanischc Demokratie und das v. Toeque- 
ville’sehe Wetk ... (Bonn: E. Weber; 1837). 
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iForis: C. Livy; U97). 

31. EvsiErr, E.: *^>emocracy in America,” 43 North American Review 

(July 1836) 178. 

32. Facdet, E.: “Alexis de Tocqueville^" 12 Revue des Deux JIfondes 

(February 1894) 640. Reprinted in Politicians and Uforalists of 
the Nineteen^ 'Century (London: Benn; 1928) 73. 

33. Faucher, Ij.: De la d&nocratie aux Etats-Unis,” Le Courier Fnin- 

fais (^cember 24, 1834). 

33A. Fauciieii, L.: De la dimocratie en Ametique,” Le Courier Fran- 
cois (January 20, 1841). 

34. E^moir, H. Jj Democracy in War According to TocquevRle;” 118 

Outloolc (January 9, 1918) 39. 

35. Fobd, R. C., ed.: De Foequeville's Voyage en AmJrique (Boston: 

Heath; 1909). 

36. Fosibi, T.: Introduction to reprint of Uiu, J. S.: Review qf De- 

mocracy in America (New York: T. Foster; 1836). See 62. 

37. Geohge, W. H.: "Montesquieu and Toequeville and Corporative 

ladividuaUsm,” 16 American Political Science Review (1922) 10. 

38. Giuna, J. B.: Denonal Sketch of Toequeville,” 39 Current Litera- 

ture (1905) 91 

39. Gusur, D. C: "Alexis de Toequeville and Os Book on America- 

Sixty Years After," 56 Century (1898) 703. 

40. Gobing, H.: Toequeville und die Demokratie (Munich: Oldenburg; 

1928). 

41. Gsnsui^ F.: "Ihe Uteraiy Work at TocquevRla,” 47 CriOe (1905) 

21 . 

42. Ghnzoi, F.; Discours en rfponse ... i I'acadimie francoise, January 

24, 1861 (Paris: Dldier; 1861). 
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103; love of, in democracies, 102; 
tenacity o^ 103; and despotism. 
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compared, 112; and principle of 
self-interest, 134-5; effect in 
ptomoling discontent, 153; effect 
of, on labor for profit^ 165; effect 
of, upon customeia, 176; effect oi^ 
in 'Widening eympafhies, 178; ef- 
fect o^ on domestic servants; 174; 
effect o^ on promoting bumani- 
tarianism, 191; and family rda- 
tionriiips^ 207-13; effect of, on 
metals, 221; effect of, on ambi- 
tion, and revolutian, rdation be- 
tween, discussed, 270-86; and 
stability of principles, 279; effect, 
o^ on idea of intelleetual superio- 
rity, 281; tendenries opposed to 
war fostered by, 287; effect of, m 
promoting dread of war, 306; ten- 
dency to promote political free- 
dom, 314-5; tendency of, to 
promote centrriization of political 
power, 320-23; effect o^ in pro- 
moting manufactures, 337; revo- 
lutionaiy effects o^ progress of, in 
Europe, 343; influence of, on fate 
of making discussed, 362; see also 
Democracy 

Equality of intellect, doctrine of, 
284 

Equality of sexes, see Sexes, equal- 
ity of 


Faith, rdigious: effect on, of aris- 
tocracy, 78; of democracy, 78, 82; 
and material success, 162 
Family: in United States, 207; in 
aristocracies, 208-9 
Fanaticism, 145 
Faimexs, 201 
Farming see Agriculture 
Farming tenants, relation o^ to 
landowners, 201 
Far West, agriculture in, 170 
Feudal obligations, characteristics o^ 
177 

Fine arts: in U.S., 39; effect of Puri- 


tanism on, 39; effect of democracy : 

on, compared with aristocraev i 

56-7 ^ 

Forms, necessity of, in democratic j 

times, 356 , 

France: civil legiriation in, demo- 
eratie diaracter of, 208; education 
of women in, 212; democcatie , 

maxims in, 278 ; 

Franklin, Beaqamin, 392 ' 

Franklin, James, 392 
Freedom: and equriity, 102; intd- 
lectual, 7; local imlue o^ 114; in 
UiSi, 124; of association, discussed, ' 

126 

Free government, in democratic ' 

times, nature o^ discussed, 352 
Free institutions, in UJS., as correc- 
tives of excessive individualism, 

112 

Frenrii in Canada, rdations of, 'with 
Indians, 369-71 

French language, Greek and Latin 
roots in, 72 

French revolution, effect o£ on 
morals of aristocracy, 226-7; on 
centralization of power, 332, 386 


Gambling, prohibition of, in New 
York state law, 371 
General ideas, 78; utility 14; 
American addiction to, cooqiaFed 
with Engiirii and French, 15^ 17, 
19; in aristocratic and democratic 
states concerning religian, 21 
Generic term^ use o^ in demccra- 
des, 78 

Government, ftee, see Free govern- 
ment 

Greece: opinion in, concening sla- 
'veiy, 16 


Hazard, Ebenezer, 374 

Helvetic Confederacy, power of, 307 

Henry Vi; law <4 regjecting sutoge 
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gualificafions, 392 

Hi Vnrlims, in aiistocratic and demo- 
cratic periods, their ideas of cause 
and effect^ compared, 93-95 
Honor: significance of, as distin- 
e..fct.pd from virtue, 248; defined, 
249; feudal, 249-Sl; Roman ideas 
0^ 253-4; American ideas o^ 254-7, 
260; ideas o^ among democratie 
and aristocratic pei^iles, discussed, 
260 

Humanitarianism: in feudtd times, 
177; of Americans, 189 
Hurons, practices o^ according to 
Charlevoix; 370-1 
Eiitchinsan, Hiomas, 380 


Uea^ general; see General ideas 
Idleness; attitude toward, in UR., 
165 

hnnioTaifiy, 399 

Impeadiment, li^t of, in UR., 390 
Lidians, languages O^ 368-9 
Individual: weakness of, compared 
with state, 58; rights of, 317; free- 
dom of, in aristocracies and demo- 
cracies compared, 362 
Ihdividualisnu of Americans, and 
puhlic (g)inion, 11; conq)ared vdth 
sflfidmess, 107; tendencies <qgiosed 
to, in aristoerades; 107; tendencies 
favoring in democracies, 108; after 
democratie revolution, 110 
fodustry: productive, and freedom, 
relation between, 151; in UR., 170; 
encouragement by equality, 275 
Inequality, as cause of revolutions, 
274,278 
Ihfiddity, 32 

hdiecitanee, American law of, com- 
pared with French law, 382 
bitelleetoal revolutions, absence ot 
bvoraUe conditions for, 384 
froquois, war o^ with French, 369 
Ineligion, 399 


Je&rson, Thomas, 389; on conse- 
quences of entail in ' Vv^nia, 
quoted, 382 

Journalist^ 62 

Judicial power, 355; Eurt^ean, ten- 
dencies toward state encroaeiunent 
on, 336-7 

Juries: Englidi, 312-3, 395-6; Ame- 
rican, 394-5 

Jurisdirtion, political, 388 


Kent, James, on inheritance in UR, 
quoted, 383 
Econn, 25 


Labor: in democracies, 165; division 
o^ effect o^ 172; industrial, 203 
Lafayette, Maquis de, 94 
Landowners, relation of, to tenants, 
201 

Language: Bnglwli see English lan- 
guage; Frendi, see French lan- 
guage; state of, in aristocracies, 
72, 74; in democracies, 72 
Lawson, John, 376 
Leader^p, conditions affecting, in 
democracies, 282 
Leases, farm, 201 

Leaderdiip, conditions affecting, in 
democracies, 282 
Leases, frrm, 201 
Legislation, uniformity o^ 316 
Liberty, and equality, 103 
Literature: practice of, in aristocra- 
tic community, 62; in a democracy, 
64; transitional, 66; as a trade, 67 
Literature, American, 37, 61; depen- 
dence of, upon England, 61, 71: 
probable devdopment o^ under 
different condition^ 62 
literature, English, in UR., 61 
Literature, French, 66; panthmsm in 
33 

literature, Greek, 68 
literature, Roman, 68 
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Long Major, csqieditions, o^ 367 
Louis 386 

Louis XViU, law of succes^on o^ 
396 

Luther, Martin, 5 


I/fojorify, power over mind of, 12 
lifolesherbes; C. 6. de Lamoignon de, 
on centralization of power, quoted, 
386-7 

Manners: of English, 182; of Ame> 
ricans, 183, 235, 239-242 
Manufacturers: in democracies, 167; 
in aristocracies, 168; American 
progress in, 169; efitect of division 
of labor on, 172; encouragement 
of, by equidity, 275 
Manufacturing cl^, in Europe, rise 
of. 338 

Manufacturing industry, in Europe, 
effect o^ on powers of state, 337 
Mtmufacturing speculators, 204 
Marriage, 257; in U.S^ 214-16, 217; in 
European literature, 218; in aristo- 
cracies and democracies, compared, 
222 

Massachusetts, laws of, on Sabbath 
observance, 371-2 
Materialism, dangers of, 158 
Material welfare, dangers of exces- 
sive care for, 158 
Mather, Cotton, 378-81 
Melancholy, 150 

Metempsychosis, doctrine, of, 158 
Mexico dty of, 60 

Middle Ages: absence of bumanita- 
rian feeling in, 177; land leases in, 
203; unequal laws and ri^ts in, 
315 

Middle class, attitude o^ toward 
proper^ holding, 275 
Military government; possibiliiy of, 
discussed, 296 

MQitaiy power, effect of democratic 
revolution on, 307 


Military profession, in aristocracies 
and democracies, compared, 295 
299 ’ 

Military service, compidsoiy, 295 
308 

Military tactics, modem, 310 
Mines, Europeaii, state control of. 
339 

Mohammed, 25 

Mimumenis; public in democratic 
states, S3 

Moralists, American, and principle of 
sdf-interest, 132 
Mondlaws, 249 

Morals, 399; strictness of, in U&, 
220, 262; in France; 226-7 ' 
Mortem Nathaniel, 377 
Mysticism, 146 


N^oleou 1, 387; military methods of, 
310 

Negroes; 278 

New England, historical works con- 
cerning, diseussed, 374 
New Hui^shire, historical work 
concerning discussed, 383 
Newgnpers, functions oi^ in demo- 
cracies, 122-5; rdattons of, to pub- 
lic associations, to local political 
associations, 123; rdatlon of, to 
readers, 124-5; in American colo- 
nies 391-2 
New York CS^, S7 
New Yoric, colmy of, historical work 
concerning, discussed^ 383 
New York, state o^ law of, prohibit- 
ing gambling, 373 

Nobiliy, European, privileges of, 331 


Opinion, public, see Pubbe opinion, 

Oratory, polittoal, 07; American, 98; 
ffinglieh, 100-161; Ftendi, 101 
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Pantheism, 33 

Parliament English, power of, 389 
Parties, poUtical, 1-2, 126 
Pascal, 53; on advantage of being a 
man of quality, quoted, 2SS-9 
Peace, tendencies favorable to main- 
tenance of, '287; tendendes un- 
favorable to preservation of, 289 
Pennsylvania, lUstoiical works con- 
cerning, 383 

Perfectibility, human, idra 36-7, 
81 

Philip the Fair, 386 
Philosophical method; of Ameri- 
cans, characteristies of, 3; effect 
on, of rellgian, 6; in Europe, evolu- 
tion of, 5-6; of French, 5; demo- 
cratic 6; effect upon, of revolution, 
7 

diilosppihyg Germfui, paxxttieisaii 
33 

Fhilosiqiihy, PLatonic, 158 
Pioneer house, description of, 397- 
400 

Place-hunting, 270-1; in centralized 
monandiies, 270 
Plato, 158 

Plutarch, 104; on marital virtue, 
quoted 255 

Poetic ideas, in U£., 81 
Poetry: defined, 78; sources o^ in 
aristocracies and democracies, 78; 
descriptive, 80 

Poets, absence oS, in UE., 80 
Folitiiml power, centralization oi^ see 
Centralization of power 
Piqnilar sovereignty, and centraliza- 
tion, 34 

Poverty, 141; as result of manufac- 
tures, 174; in aristocracies and 
demoeracies, eonqjared, 274 
Power: of people^ unlimited nature 
ofp 317» e^tralizdtio& 

see Cmitralization of power 
Powers, local, and newspapers, 122 
Preachers, itinerant, 140 
Preaching, American, themes o^ 138 


liberty of, 354, 391-2; and 
liberty of political assoriation, 130; 
see also. Newspapers 
Principles. stabiUty of. in UE„ 278 
Private interests, dangers of en- 
eroadiments on, 346 
Private life, American, social drdes 
in. 233-4 

Private ri^ts, idea of, in UJS^ 326 
Privileges, local, in Europe, aboli- 
tion of, 332 

Profit attitude toward, in aristocra- 
cies and democracies, compared, 
165-6 

Progress, idea of, 36-7 
Property: real, distribution of, in 
demceraeies, 274; personal, 275; 
love of, in U.S., 277; diffusion of, 
as war preventive, 287; division 
of, 324 

Protestant countries, status of 3mung 
women, in 214 
Proud, Robert, 383 
Provincial bo^es, European, powers 
of, 331 

Public ofSeezs, elective, 364 
Public opinion: power o^ U; and 
rriigion, 30; stability of, in ITS. 
280; changes in, 390-2 
Public speaking see Oratory 
Puritanism, in laws of Uassacha- 
setts and New York, 371-2 
Puritans, attitude o^ toward drama, 
SI 

Badne, Jean Baptiste, 88 
Railroads, in 170 
Rapliad and David, Jacques Louis, 
compared, 57 

Reform Bill of 1832 392 

Rdigion, 22-24; in U.&, effect of, on 
pidlosophical method, 6; in demo- 
cratic statK, 10, 22; desirability of 
belief in. 21; necessary conditions 
for maintenance of, in democratic 
states, 25; historical importance of 
Christian religion, 26; " external 
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observances of, in democratic 
penods, 27, and love of vellbemg 
28, and piibbc opinion, 28, in U S, 
29-30, 152, and sdf-mtere^ 136-7, 
necessity o^ democracies, 1S7, in 
Europe, power of state over, 322, 
see also Bdief, Chnstiamty, Pro- 
testants, Roman Cathobc Cliurch 
Renaissance, pamters of, 55-6 
Rents, land, 203, m Europe, 203, m 
England, 203 

Revolution effect of, on philosopbi- 
cal method, 7, effect of, on ambi- 
tion, 263, and eijuabty, relation 
between, discussed, 275-88, prin- 
cipal cause o^ 274, opposition to, 
of imddlle classes, 274, absence (ff 
passion for, m US , compared with 
Europe, 280, slavery m US, as 
possible cause of, 280 
Reiolution, democratic effect o^ 
on mdividualism, 110, on mibtary 
power, 307-8, consequences of. 


Revolution, French, effect o^ on 
scientific progress, 47 
Revolutionary tbeones, attitude to- 
ward, m US, compared with 
Europe, 280 

Revolutions European, effect o^ on 
centralization of power, 322, 341, 
in democratic times, dangers of 
discussed, 358, mtellectual, 281, 
militaiy, danger of, 291 
Ridies, love of, m democracies and 
aristocracies, compared, 246, m 
US, 255 

Right and wrong, ideas o^ 249 
Ri^ts, private^ 326, 356 
Roman Catholic Church, in US , 29, 
32 


Rome, 50, (Qiinion m, concenung 
slavery, 16, literature of, 67, treat- 
ment of barbarians by, 181, 
soldiers o^ 308 


n Army, military disciplme of, 


Sabbafii, observance of, 371, Massa- 
chusetts laws concerning, 37], 
Savmgs, banks, European, 335 
Science m US, 39, practical ten- 
dency of democracy to promote, 
45, appreciation of, m US, 45, 
appreciation o^ m US 45, theo- 
retical ne^ect of, m US, 45, pn- 
motion o^ dutmg Erendi Revolu- 
tion, 47, commercial compared 
with dismterested motive for pm- 
motmg,48 
Sects; 145 

Self-mterest, prmaple of as taugh* 
by American moralists, 132, utdify 
of, 134, m religion, 136-7 
Selfishness, enli^tened, m US, 134 
Service domestic, see Domestic 


Sexes, equahfy o^ American and 
European conceptions of, discus- 
sed, 228 

Se\igne, ISme de, on repression of 
Breton revolt, quoted, 179-80 
Shakespeare in pioneers' huts; 61 
Skepticism, 10, dangers of, 162-3, n 
democmes, 163 

Slavery ideas concenung, m Greece 
end Rome, 16, Amencan as possi- 
ble cause of revolution, 280 
Smith, Captam John, 375 
Smith, William , 379 
Society Amencan, umfonmfy, 326, 
of, 249, pnvileges of, 317, modem, 
effect upon, of democratie revolu- 
tions, 362 
Socrates, 188 

South, cotton and sugar culture m 
170 

South Amenea, flora of, 366-74 
Sovereign power, m Europe, growfii 
of, 337-9, effect on, of growth of 
manufactures, 337 
Spaniards, m Mexico, 90 
Spinluahsm, 145 

State, power of m Europe, 337-®, m 
democracies, dangers of encroach- 
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aento cb private iateiasiB, 345 
SUtb, WlUtein^ 377 
Strika.305 

Style, literary, in 85-6 
Suffi:^ qudifieatians^ BaglUi, 392 
Sicarcane cidtnre^ 170 


lbrUtU£.,386 

TtaiantB^ farming «ee Fanning 

Ttetamentary ptneer, in Ennqie, 
weakening tS, 333 
rhade: in demuoadei^ 167; in aria- 
taeradea. Udi 895-6; Ameriflan 
ptQgrea in, 169; eneanragement 
eE, by equality, 379 
IMing eanquudes, 130 
Triiiniiid], Benjamin, 383 
Aiitli, di^temted love dte- 
cnsaed, 46 


TTnited Statea: rdi^ in, 29-30; 
progresa of Roman CaOioIic 
Oiarch in, 82; idea of Imman 
perfectibility in, 87; atote of 
adenee; art; and literature in, 35, 
adenee b, 46; literature in, 61; 
Englidi langn^ in, 71, 75; atate 
of poetry in, 83; literary atyle in, 
85-6; drama in, 91; e&^ on, of 
Furitaniam, 91; eensordiip of atage, 
91; parHamentary oratory in, 98; 
free inatitatiana in, aa correeliveB 
Of exceadve individualism, 117; 
rdaHon between local pditieal 
power in, and newspapera, 124; 
aaaodationa far, 129; rdi^on in, 
145-6, ISS; prineble of adf-inter- 
est in, 132; phydeal well-being in, 
139; resUesanesa in, 147-50; labor 
in, 165; progreas of trade and 
manufactures in, 169; water and 
rail tranqportetion ayatens ir^ 170; 
agriculture in, 170, 201; criminal 
justice in. 180; domesde aerviee in, 


191, 194^ 197; bmily rdationdiips 
iti, 207; status of young women in, 
314; education of young women 
in, 214; strictness of morals in, 220; 
marziege in, 217-19; podtian of 
women in, 228; private life in, 
233-4; absence of revolutionary 
paadons in. 270;‘ love of property 
in, 279; attitude toward tevdu- 
tionary fheoiiea in, compared with 
Eaxape, 279; davety in, as possible 
cause of levolutlan, 279; stability 
of general prindides in, 280; isola- 
tion of, 279; nature of private 
ri^ds and local freedom iti, 326 


Virginia^ warka concern- 

ing, discoBsed, 374-8 
Virtue; as didinguidKd from honor, 
248 

Voters; qudificalloiu o^ in TT-S., 
BumBuriiad, 3B5-6 


Wegea, 204 
Wage worfcen; 204 
War: tendendes opposed to; 28; ten- 
dencies favoiinK 289; benefits of, 
292; danger o^ to democradea, 
292-3; among demoerades, ten- 
dency o^ to become universad, 306; 
object of modem, 309 
WaxK civil, in democradea, 310; by 
Burqpean powers against UB, 

bility 0^ disenssei^ 389-90 
Waabingtan, dW of, 50 
Wealth: in^vidnal, 42; production 
o^ end freedom, 151; produced by 

iwaTitifa pfurg^ 175y in dpinftftradgg 

and aristocracies, coaopared, 246, 
374; love o^ in U. S, 255; desire 
for, in demooacies, il4 
Wd&re: indivldad, and freedom, 
151-^; materid, dangers of ex- 
cessive eaie for, 161 
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Well-being, pbyaled, 139, 320, eifeel 
of love of, end idigion, 28, in 
US, 139, in anstoeraoee, 139, 
dfect of, love of, in anstocraeieB, 
142, m democracies, 140-1, rest- 
lessness caused by, 147, relation 
of, to free institutions; lSl-3, dan- 
gers to state of desire for, 1S2 
Wes^ Far, agneulture in, 170 


Women, pCsUlott ot in 

socteW, 228 

Women, young edneatios 214.1( 
in U&, as vdves, 217-19, on West- 
ern ficontier, 219, 398-9 
Workers, industrial, eifest upon, e( 
grovrtb of manubetuies; 337, ut 
else Wage workers 




